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Preface 

SOME  account  of  the  scope,  purport,  and  tone 
of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  introduction, 
and  the  object  of  this  preface  is  simply  to  thank 
those  who  have  kindly  helped  me  in  the  task  of 
compilation. 

I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  Dr  Hay 
Fleming,  who  has  given  me  much  valuable 
assistance,  chiefly  in  connection  with  my  chapter 
on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  while,  for  further 
help  received  with  that  part  of  the  book,  I  have 
to  thank  Mr  T.  F.  Henderson,  Father  Pollen, 
and,  in  particular,  Major  Hume,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Maxwell-Scott,  and  Mrs  Stewart-Mackenzie 
Arbuthnot.  I  owe  much  to  Mr  Scargill  Bird, 
who  has  repeatedly  given  me  information  con- 
cerning State  Papers,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Gregory  Smith,  who  has  kindly  given 
his  assistance  with  the  chapter  on  James  IV. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul, 
who  has  informed  me  concerning  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland ;  I  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge the  help  I  have  received,  in  connection 
with  the  chapter  on  Charles  II.,  from  Mr 
Claude  Phillips  and  Mr  Cyril  Davenport ;  and 
it  behooves  to  mention  that  recondite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  daughters  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland  has  been  given  me  by  Mr  W.  Bailey- 
Kempling,  Mr  A.  W.  Pollard,  Mr  Edmund 
Gosse,  and  Mr  A.  Francis  Steuart.  I  have  to 
thank  Miss  Alice  Shield,  Professor  Sanford 
Terry,  Sir  Richard  Holmes,  and  Professor 
Saintsbury,  for  answering  inquiries  on  various 
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subjects  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Dr  Joseph  Anderson,  who  has 
courteously  facilitated  my  researches  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 
I  have  to  thank  Miss  Warrender  of  Bruntsfield, 
and  Captain  Blair  Oliphant  of  Ardblair  Castle, 
for  several  acts  of  kindness  in  connection  with 
my  work  ;  and  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  my 
friend,  Dr  David  Patrick,  and  my  uncle,  Mr  W. 
B.  Blaikie,  both  of  whom  have  repeatedly 
helped  me.  I  owe  much  to  Professor  Cooper, 
Mr  Gilbert  Goudie,  and  Mr  W.  W.  Peploe,  for 
kind  encouragement ;  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  help  given  me  by  Miss  Forrest  and  Miss  J. 
H.  Macnair  ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  mentioning 
the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  sister, 
Miss  K.  A.  Murdoch,  and  from  my  friends,  Mr 
J.  M.  Marshall,  Mr  A.  J.  B.  Graham  and  Mr 
Neil  MacVicar.  I  owe  an  especial  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr  Robert  S.  Rait,  who  has  not 
only  helped  me  with  particular  parts  of  my 
book,  but  has  kindly  and  generously  criticised 
it  as  a  whole,  and  has  made  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  adequately  my  thanks 
to  the  curators  and  librarians  whose  assistance 
has  been  ungrudgingly  given  me.  I  received 
much  help  from  the  late  Mr  J.  P.  Edmond  of 
the  Signet  Library,  and  I  have  experienced 
untiring  courtesy  from  Mr  G.  K.  Fortescue  of 
the  Royal  Library,  Windsor,  from  Mr  A.  W.  K. 
Miller  and  Mr  J.  P.  Gilson  of  the  British 
Museum,  from  Mr  Stanley  Jones  of  the  Pepysian 
Library,  from  Mr  S.  Gibson  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  from  Mr  Stronach  of  the  Advo- 
cates' Library.  I  have  likewise  to  thank  Mr  J. 
L.  Caw  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait 
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Gallery,  and  I  am  under  obligations  to  Mr  A. 
B.  Skinner  and  Mr  G.  H.  Palmer  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  help  I  have  received 
is  not  confined  to  this  country,  and  I  desire  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Monsieur  P.  Cottin  of  the 
Bibliotheque  de  1'  Arsenal,  and  also  to  mention 
the  assistance  which  I  have  anonymously  re- 
ceived from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  kind  and  encouraging  interest  which  Mr 
Andrew  Lang  has  manifested  in  various  former 
writings  of  mine,  and,  returning  to  the  present 
book,  it  pleases  me  intensely  to  mention  that 
among  those  to  whom  I  owe  thanks  for  personal 
assistance  is  Mr  G.  S.  Street,  an  author  in 
praise  of  whose  work  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  write.  But  there  are  greater 
men  than  Mr  Street  to  whom  my  gratitude  is 
due,  not,  perhaps,  for  material  help,  but  for 
generous  manifestation  of  interest.  It  gives 
me  the  most  ineffable  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
my  debt  in  the  latter  respect  to  Mr  George 
Moore,  an  author  whose  work  has  been  an 
intimate  part  of  my  life ;  and  to  Mr  Arthur 
Symons,  whose  writings  have  been  to  me  far 
more  than  those  of  any  contemporary.  It  is 
good  to  be  able  to  thank  such  men  as  these, 
and  I  must  digress  to  express  trust  and  hope 
that  the  tributes  which  I  have  elsewhere  paid 
to  their  respective  achievements  have  not  been 
altogether  unworthy. 

W.  G.  BLAIKIE  MURDOCH. 

99  Warrender  Park  Road, 
EDINBURGH,  July  1908. 
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Introduction 

THOUGH  it  has  had  to  wait  long  for  a  mono- 
graph, the  subject  of  this  book  has  been  touched 
upon  by  numerous  authors  of  note  and  fame, 
while  many  have  handled  it  in  part.     Macaulay 
in  his  History  of  England,  Shorthouse  in  John 
Inglesant,  and  De  Quincey  in  one  of  his  essays, 
have  mentioned  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  Charles  I.  ; 
while  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Abbot,  has  dwelt 
upon  the  love  of  literature  which  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  had  in  common  with  almost  all  her 
dynasty.     Mr  Arthur  Symons  has  pointed  out 
that  at  least  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was 
first  staged  to  celebrate  a  Stuart  wedding,1  and 
Mr  Swinburne  has  eulogised  the  act  of  Prince 
Henry  in  extending  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
Chapman.2     Mr  George  Moore  has  referred  to 
the  great  debt  which  English  painting  owes  to 
a  Stuart   king,   and  has   declared,   with   good 
reason,  that  the  decay  which  has  marked  crafts- 
manship in  modern  times  is  largely  due  to  the 
lack  of  royal  patronage.8     Mr  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton  has  touched  on  the  art-loving  character 
of  most  of  the  Stuart  courts,   and  Mr  G.    S. 
Street,  besides  dealing  with  the  aestheticism  of 
Charles  II.,  has  shown  that  that  king  gathered 
round  him,  and  was  friendly  with,  some  of  the 
most   notable   artists   of  his   time.      To   leave 
writings  and  come  to  sayings,  it  may  well  be 
noted  that  the  late  W.  E.  Henley  used  to  talk 
of  the  Stuarts  as  a  family  of  artists,  and  was 
wont  to  make  somewhat  scathing  and  critical 
comments  on  the  nation  which  thought  fit  to 
depose  the  said  family,  and  set  a  race  of  boors 
in  its  place. 
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It  were  easy  to  write  at  great  length  on  the 
above  head,  and  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa  in 
corroboration  of  the  statement  that  the  Stuarts' 
connection  with  the  arts  has  been  often  talked 
of,  and  even  handled,  by  great  men.  Enough 
has  been  said,  however,  to  indicate  the  tenor 
and  topic,  and  to  show  the  purport  of  this 
book,  the  object  whereof  is,  then,  to  deal  gener- 
ally and  in  detail  with  acts  and  facts  for  which 
those  referred  to  above  may  stand  as  symbols. 

Even  the  first  Stuart  sovereign,  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland,  held  men  of  letters  in  esteem.  In 
1377  he  gave  a  present  of  £10  to  John  Barbour, 
the  author  of  The  Bruce,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  granted  the  poet  a  pension  of  £i  per 
annum.  "As  this  pension,"  says  Professor 
Skeat  in  his  memoir  of  Barbour,  "  was  bestowed 
very  shortly  after  the  completion  by  the  poet  of 
his  great  poem  \The  Bruce],  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  conferred  upon  him  on  account 
of  it."4  It  is  not  merely  probable,  but  almost 
certain  ;  and  if  the  pension  was  not  originally 
granted  as  recognition  of  Barbour's  magnum 
opus,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  eventually  given 
in  token  of  admiration  for  the  said  poem  ;  for, 
in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland  from  1428 
onwards,  the  pension  is  accounted  for  as  being 
bestowed  on  the  poet  "  qui  compilavit  librum  de 
gestis  illustrisimi  principis  quondam  domini 
regis  Roberti  Bruys.  ..."  Besides  The  Bruce, 
Barbour  was  author  of  a  long  poem,  now  lost, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  genealogy  of  the 
House  of  Stuart ;  5  and  it  is  likely  that  it  was  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  work  that  he  was 
given,  in  1388,  an  additional  annual  grant 
of^io.6 

The  patronage  thus  extended  to  Barbour  by 
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Robert  II.  may  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of  an 
important  motif  in  this  book,  for  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  men  of  letters  became 
almost  a  tradition  in  the  House  of  Stuart — a 
tradition  which  was  maintained  by  James  IV. 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Charles  Edward 
and  his  brother,  Henry  Benedict.  Nor  were 
artists  of  Stuart  times  lacking  in  gratitude  for 
the  favour  which  these  kings  and  queens 
showed  them.  Almost  countless  poets,  from 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and 
Richard  Lovelace,  to  Ian  Lorn,  Ranald  of  the 
Shield  and  Alasdair  MacMhaigstir,  glorified  the 
Stuarts  in  song ;  their  notes  keep  fresh  and 
green  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  dynasty  ; 
and,  indeed,  is  it  not  because  the  Stuarts  were 
thus  glorified  that  they  are  still  dear  to  the 
wise,  still  loved  by  almost  all  who  care  pas- 
sionately for  art?  Besides  writing  in  their 
praise,  many  artists  who  lived  under  the 
Stuarts  actively  supported  the  dynasty.  It  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  even  war- 
like support  from  men  who  were  actually  of  the 
artistic  professions,  and,  besides  the  fact  that 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George  and  Charles  Edward 
both  enlisted  the  swords  of  various  Gaelic 
bards,  it  is  interesting  and  illuminative  to  re- 
call that  many  of  Cromwell's  most  formidable 
opponents — Prince  Rupert  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  for  instance — were  men  of  keen 
aesthetic  tastes. 

Well  might  poets  and  art-lovers  glorify  and 
support  the  Stuarts,  for  the  friendship  which 
the  dynasty  extended  towards  artists  was 
genuine  and  unaffected,  and  was  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  manner  of  patronage  which 
was  rampant  in  England  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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Many  eighteenth-century  noblemen  enacted  the 
part  of  patron  towards  men  of  letters,  but  very 
often  they  did  so  chiefly  from  selfish  ends,  and 
because  they  desired  to  engage  the  services  of 
those  authors  they  patronised.  The  Stuarts, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  perhaps  favoured  certain 
authors  as  matter  of  policy,  as  a  general  rule 
were  led  to  befriend  art  and  artists  from  purely 
generous  and  aesthetic  motives.  That  a  true 
love  of  art  was  common  to  these  kings  and 
queens,  princes  and  princesses,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  a  fact  which  forms  an  important 
motif  of  this  book — the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
Stuarts  not  merely  bought  certain  books  and 
certain  pictures,  but  formed  libraries  and  art- 
collections  which  were  replete  with  works  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  which  no  changing 
fashion  can  deny. 

Besides  being  patrons  and  lovers  of  art  and 
letters,  many  of  the  Stuarts,  notably  James  VI. 
and  James  VII.,  were  themselves  authors ; 
while  many  of  them,  James  V.  and  Charles  I., 
for  instance,  are  credited  with  having  written 
certain  works,  the  authorship  whereof  cannot 
really  be  proven.  Such  writings  as  can  de- 
finitely be  ascribed  to  Stuart  pens  form  a  topic 
in  this  book,  and,  where  strong  proofs  exist  in 
favour  of  ascribing  works  to  members  of  the 
dynasty,  these  works  and  proofs  will  receive 
due  notice.  It  is  well  to  say  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  controversy  will  be  eschewed, 
and  that  such  matters  as  the  authorship  of  the 
Casket  Letters  or  Eikon  Basilike  will  not  be 
handled.  It  may  here  be  noted,  too,  that 
throughout  this  work  anything  of  the  nature  of 
historical  detail  or  explanation  will  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  though  a  slight  exception 
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will  be  made  in  the  case  of  James  I.,  whose 
biography  is  really  as  much  a  matter  of  literary 
as  of  general  history. 

Friendship  extended  by  the  Stuarts  towards 
art,  manifestations  of  asstheticism  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  dynasty,  and  writings  which 
can  definitely  or  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
Stuart  pens — these,  as  already  indicated  by 
citations  and  examples,  form  the  principal 
motifs  of  this  book  ;  but  it  behooves  to  state 
that,  as  the  subject  lends  itself  temptingly  to 
discursiveness,  covers  a  number  of  centuries, 
and  embraces  the  lives  of  many  men  and 
women,  a  certain  amount  of  selection  has  been 
absolutely  necessary.  It  would  require  a  large 
volume  to  enumerate  all  the  poems  written  in 
commemoration  of  events  in  Stuart  history,  or 
even  to  mention  all  the  songs  made  in  celebra- 
tion of  Stuart  weddings  and  births  ;  while  pon- 
derous, indeed,  would  be  the  tome  which  would 
constitute  a  record  of  all  that  grateful  authors 
have  said  and  written  in  praise  of  royal  Stuart 
patrons  !  Thus  to  bring  forward  the  more  im- 
portant and  valuable  matters  has  been  the 
object  kept  in  view  throughout ;  but  probably, 
in  the  course  of  selecting,  prominence  has  un- 
consciously been  given  to  actions  the  recital 
whereof  holds  human  interest,  to  matters  which 
have  real  power  over  heart  and  emotions,  and 
to  poems  valuable  as  poetry  rather  than  as 
mere  historical  documents. 

The  subject  of  Stuart  authorship  requires  no 
further  comment  here,  but  it  is  well,  before 
raising  the  curtain  and  passing  to  particulars, 
to  think  for  a  moment  in  a  general  way  of  the 
two  other  main  topics  of  this  book.  The 
question  naturally  arises :  is  royal  patronage 
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really  beneficial  to  art  ?  Often  an  artist  profits 
from  poverty,  and  from  circumstances  which  at 
first  sight  seem  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as 
these  stimulate  him  to  endeavour,  keep  him  at 
his  work ;  but,  per  contra,  there  have  been 
many  poets  and  painters  who  might  have  profited 
greatly  from  the  friendship  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluential, and  whose  work  would  neither  have 
been  vulgarised  nor  deadened  by  a  little  dis- 
cerning patronage.  Recall  for  a  moment  the 
difficulties  which  crossed  the  path  of  Verlaine, 
and  his  peregrinations  in  search  of  a  publisher 
willing  to  buy  that  French  translation  of  In 
Memoriam  which  the  translator  was  too  poor 
to  issue  at  his  own  risk.  Consider,  too,  the 
troubles  which  hampered  Blake,  who  perforce 
made  his  own  ink,  printed  and  bound  his  books 
with  his  own  hands.  Would  not  that  friendship 
which  Charles  I.  extended  towards  Vandyke 
have  been  invaluable  to  such  as  the  author  of 
the  Fetes  Galantes  or  the  illustrator  of  Job  and 
Milton  ?  The  truth  is  that,  given  energy  and 
high  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  gain  by  princely 
patronage — a  fact  amply  proven  by  the  case  of 
the  ever-glorious  Richard  Wagner.  Think  for 
an  instant  of  all  that  he  did  to  decrease  the  sum 
of  human  misery,  recall  a  few  passages  from 
Tristan  und  Isolda,  Tannhauser,  or  the  diviner 
Lohengrin,  and  remember  that  the  composer 
owed  a  great  deal  of  his  success  to  the  active 
friendship  of  a  king.  At  the  age  of  fifty-One, 
though  Wagner  had  then  done  some  of  his 
finest  work,  his  fortunes  were  of  the  worst,  his 
outlook  was  of  the  gloomiest.  Of  a  sudden, 
all  was  changed  ;  for  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
sent  for  him,  promised  to  help  him,  and  nobly 
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kept  his  promise.  "  Even  in  our  own  days," 
says  Mr  Arthur  Symons  on  this  subject,  "  there 
was  a  king  who  cared  greatly  for  art,  who  made 
it  possible  for  Wagner  to  conquer  the  world 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  on  his  own  terms  ; 
who  made  possible  the  greatest  achievement  in 
art  in  our  times."7  Ludwig's  people  thought 
the  king  mad,  and  deposed  him  ;  and  is  this 
not  parallelled  curiously  by  the  case  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  family  of  artists  scorned  by  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers?  They  loved  literature  and 
painting  and  music,  and  so  they  were  unfitted 
for  the  task  to  which  fate  had  doomed  them  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  because  their  aesthetic  tastes 
thus  unfitted  them  for  the  workaday  world  that 
they  are  so  charming  to  lovers  of  art  and 
dreamers  of  dreams. 

Actually  beneficial  to  art  or  not,  discerning 
royal  patronage  of  aesthetics  is  a  thing  which  is 
engaging  and  attractive  to  look  back  upon  now  ; 
for  in  England  to-day  art  is  on  its  defence,  and 
is  frowned  upon  when  it  strives  to  live  for  its 
own  sake.  Probably,  like  religion,  it  is  none 
the  worse  for  a  little  persecution,  and  possibly 
thrives  the  better  therefor.  But  while  the 
ardent  Protestant  may  be  thankful  to  those  who 
stimulated  his  form  of  faith  by  persecuting  it, 
he  nevertheless  hates  the  persecutor  and  loves 
the  martyr  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  aesthete, 
while  knowing  that  that  which  he  worships  may 
really  have  received  benefit  from  those  who 
have  oppressed  it,  cannot  but  loathe  the 
persecutor  and  think  with  affection  of  the  patron. 
Does  he  not  look  back  with  a  useless  longing 
on  the  days  when  puritanical  critics  were 
frowned  upon  by  the  mighty,  when  art  was 
allowed  to  exist  for  art's  sake,  when  insolence 
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was  only  illicitly  thrown  at  good  pictures  and 
poems,  and  when  censorship  and  vulgar  opinion 
had  not  that  power  which  to-day  they  hold  over 
the  masterpieces  of  Maeterlinck  and  Ibsen,  Mr 
Swinburne  and  Mr  Hardy  ? 

While  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  royal 
patronage  may  sometimes  be  beneficial  to  art, 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  (because  it  holds 
more  power  over  heart  and  emotions)  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  actual  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion shown  by  the  various  Stuarts  ;  and,  indeed, 
these  kings  and  queens  are  lovable,  not  because 
they  patronised  art,  but  because  they  held  it 
truly  dear.  "  How  beautiful  it  is,"  says  the 
only  Shelley  in  one  of  those  letters  which  are 
so  charming  and  so  few,  "to  find  that  the 
common  sentiments  of  human  nature  can  attach 
themselves  to  those  who  are  the  most  removed 
from  its  duties  and  its  enjoyments,  when  genius 
pleads  for  their  admission  at  the  gate  of  power. " 
The  poet  is  right,  as  poets  usually  are  in  all 
they  say ;  for  beauty,  as  those  who  prate  the 
most  about  it  are  the  least  aware,  is  infinitely 
various.  And  while  (as  aestheticism  is  an 
inborn  faculty)  the  Stuarts  are  not  admirable 
because  they  loved  art,  there  is  a  strange  and 
fascinating  beauty  about  this  taste  of  theirs — a 
beauty  almost  as  romantic  as  that  which 
attaches  to  the  devotion  won  throughout  many 
centuries  by  the  ill-fated  dynasty.  Again,  is 
there  not  always  something  curiously  charming 
in  the  kinship  of  the  ages,  in  reading  of  men 
and  women  who,  living  ages  ago,  shared  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  emotions  of  to-day  ?  This 
charm  lives  and  breathes  in  all,  or  almost  all, 
which  tells  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  besides  their 
ardent  appreciation  of  the  arts,  knew  well  those 
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pleasures  of  friends  and  home  and  family — 
pleasures  of  which  we  all  think  at  times  with 
ineffable  love  or  longing,  and  which  compara- 
tively seldom  come  to  those  who  have  wor- 
shipped with  real  ardour  at  the  shrine  of  art. 
This  last  is  a  digression,  a  mere  note  ;  for  this 
book  is  not  concerned  with  the  charm  of  kinship 
begotten  by  a  tale  of  bygone  affection,  but 
rather  with  that  kinship  which  is  felt  and  known 
in  reading  of  olden  devotion  to  painting,  music 
and  poetry.  Probably  none  of  a  man's  other 
possessions  are  capable  of  evoking  that  sense 
of  personal  intimacy  which  comes  from  the 
sight  of  his  books  and  pictures,  and,  reading  of 
Stuart  collections  of  these,  we  seem  to  touch 
hands  across  the  void  of  years  with  the  most 
charming  and  most  unfortunate  of  royal  houses. 
And  these  collections  !  Do  they  not  suggest 
a  thought  which  is  infinitely  pathetic  ?  It  is  a 
thought  which,  if  handled  in  prose,  might  lend 
itself  to  bathos,  would  surely  yield  commonplace 
writing ;  and  so  it  is  well  to  borrow  from  a 
poet,  and  to  set  forth  and  criticise  the  said 
thought  by  quoting  from  The'ophile  Gautier's 
poem  in  praise  of  the  artist  who  works  in  a 
durable  medium  : 

"  Tout  passe.     L'art  robuste 
Seul  a  r^ternite1. 
Le  buste 
Survit  a  la  cite." 

A  word  before  closing.  It  is  usual  for  his- 
torians to  waste  both  ink  and  energy  when 
dealing  with  the  Stuarts,  some  writers  regretting 
that,  though  Charles  I.  was  so  virtuous  a  man, 
he  was  so  unsuccessful  a  king  ;  others  lament- 
ing that,  while  James  IV.  and  Charles  II.  were 
so  gifted  and  clever,  they  made  such  mistakes 
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in  the  ordering  of  their  lives  ;  and  others  again, 
referring  to  the  loyalty  won  by  the  dynasty, 
bewailing  the  fact  that  this  loyalty  ever  existed, 
inasmuch  as  they  hold  it  to  have  been  misplaced. 
All  this  is  vain  and  absurd  ;  for  if  the  Stuarts 
had  been  faultless  and  inhuman,  half  their  charm 
would  be  gone ;  and  if  they  made  mistakes, 
they  suffered  in  consequence,  and  need  not  that 
people  to-day  should  criticise.  Written  in 
admiration  for  a  thing  of  beauty,  this  book 
holds  no  such  regrets  and  criticisms,  but  con- 
stitutes rather  the  expression  of  frank  and 
avowed  affection  for  the  Stuarts  and  those  who 
supported  them. 

Notes  and  References 

1  Studies  in  Two  Literatures,  by  Arthur  Symons.  -  George 
Chapman,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  3  "  Charles 
I.  did  not  hesitate  in  the  patronage  he  extended  to 
Vandyke,  and  it  is — as  I  have  frequently  pointed  out — 
to  the  influence  of  Vandyke  that  we  owe  all  that  is 
worthiest  and  valuable  in  English  art."  Modern  Painting, 
by  George  Moore.  4  See  the  admirable  edition  of  The 
Bruce,  published  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  5This 
fact  is  referred  to  by  Wyntoun  in  his  Orygynale  Cronykil 
of  Scotland.  6This,  and  all  other  grants  of  a  like  nature 
before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  refer  to  pounds  Scots. 
The  sums  seem  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  buying  value  of  money  was  greater  in  Harbour's 
time  than  it  is  to-day.  7  Studies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by 
Arthur  Symons. 
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Authorities 

For  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  there 
are  comparatively  few  contemporary  authorities, 
and  the  only  histories  which  were  written  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  time  of  the  king  are  Bower's 
continuation  of  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  and  an 
anonymous  work  entitled  The  Dethe  of  the 
Kynge  of  Scotis,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club. 
Some  information,  however,  is  found  in  later 
works,  such  as  Liber  Pluscardensis,  and  the 
writings  of  Boece  and  Major ;  while  the  his- 
tories of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  and 
George  Buchanan  are  of  interest,  and  will  be 
quoted.  Despite  the  lack  of  contemporary 
matter,  much  has  been  written  by  modern 
authors  on  the  subject  of  James  I.  ;  and  of  such 
works,  those  which  have  proved  most  useful  in 
the  present  case  are  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies 
by  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Poets  by  David  Irving,  Scottish  Vernacular 
Literature  by  T.  F.  Henderson,  A  Literary 
History  of  Scotland by  J.  H.  Millar,  The  Romance 
of  a  Kings  Life  by  J.  J.  Jusserand,  and  The 
Sketch  Book  by  Washington  Irving.  Of  the 
various  editions  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
James  I.,  the  best  is  that  edited  by  Professor 
Skeat  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  Three 
other  editions  have  been  consulted — one  edited 
by  Charles  Rogers,  another  by  William 
Mackean,  and  a  third,  anonymously  edited, 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1825. 

Besides  the  aforementioned  authorities,  some 
others  are  referred  to  in  the  notes. 
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IT  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  lives  of  men 
of  letters  to  be  comparatively  uninteresting,  or 
to  possess  interest  only  or  mainly  in  connection 
with  their  works.  But  there  are  certain  notable 
exceptions,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  these 
exceptions  is  the  case  of  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  for  everything  about  him  is  inter- 
esting. 

The  second  son  of  Robert  III.,  James  I.  was 
born  at  Dunfermline  in  1394.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition 
of  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  a 
churchman  of  considerable  learning,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Paris.  In  1402  James's  elder  brother, 
David,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  met  with  that  death 
described  once  and  for  all  in  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth;  and  King  Robert,  fearful  lest  his  re- 
maining son  should  meet  with  a  like  fate, 
decided  to  send  to  France  the  prince  who  was 
now  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne.  It  is  well  to 
note,  in  passing,  that  the  murdered  Rothesay 
was  himself  a  lover  of  literature.  Wyntoun 
thus  describes  him  in  his  Orygynale  Cronykil  of 
Scotland : 

"  Oure  Lord,  cure  Prynce,  in  all  plesand, 
Connand  in  to  litterature, 
A  seymly  persone  in  stature 
Schir  Davy,  Duke  of  Rothesay." 

Sailing  to    France,    Prince   James   was   cap- 
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tured  by  an  English  ship  ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that,  like  so  many  of  the  Stuarts,  he  came  to 
pass  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  exile.  For  some 
time  after  his  capture,  which  occurred  in  1406, 
James  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Nottingham  Castle  and  Evesham  afterwards 
sheltered  him,  and  in  1413  he  was  taken  back 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  chiefly  stayed  till  the 
time  of  his  release.  In  1418  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Kenilworth  Castle1 ;  and  though  the  place  had 
not  yet  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  genius  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  had  not,  in  consequence, 
the  ineffable  charm  which  it  holds  to-day,  the 
view  from  the  battlements  must  have  burned 
itself  for  ever  into  the  mind  of  the  poet-prince. 
In  1420  James  fought  for  Henry  V.  against 
France,  and  it  was  probably  shortly  after  his 
return  from  the  wars  that  he  began  to  write 
The  King's  Quair, 

Little  is  known  of  the  exile's  life  in  England, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  well  educated 
during  his  captivity.  Walter  Bower,  who  died 
only  twelve  years  after  King  James,  says  of 
him:  "When  taken  to  England,  like  another 
Joseph  led  into  Egypt,  though  he  heard  a 
language  he  did  not  know,  he  learned  and 
understood  nevertheless  mechanic  arts  and 
moral  sciences  of  which  he  was  ignorant." 
Hector  Boece  (i465?-i536)  tells  that  "be 
benevolence  of  King  Hary  war  chosin  sa_  wise 
and  expert  preceptouris,  to  instruk  him  (James) 
in  virtew  and  science,  that  he  was  na  less 
resolute  in  every  science,  than  he  had  bene 
perpetually  occupyit  bot  in  ane."  John  Major 
(1469-1550),  writing  of  the  king's  talents,  affirms 
that  "It  was  in  the  time  of  his  long  captivity 
in  France  and  in  England  that  he  learned  all 
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these  accomplishments "  ;  while  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  says  that  though  James  "was 
much  obliged  to  the  gifts  of  nature,  yet  was  he 
more  to  his  good  education  and  training  in 
England." 

In  1421  Henry  V.  agreed  that  James  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  on  sufficient 
hostages  being  giveiv  A  request  was  made  by 
Scotland  that  a  noble  English  lady  should  be 
betrothed  to  the  Scottish  king,  and  this  was 
easily  arranged,  for  James  had  set  his  heart  on 
Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  (half- 
brother  of  Henry  IV.),  the  lady  immortalised  in 
The  King's  Quair.  They  were  married  in  1424, 
and  in  the  same  year  James  brought  his  queen 
to  Scotland,  and  assumed  crown  and  sceptre. 

That  James  I.  ruled  Scotland  wisely  and  well 
is  a  point  on  which  historians  are  agreed.  His 
general  legislature  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  work,  but  his  interest  in  education  is  of 
primal  importance  in  dealing  with  his  connec- 
tion with  art  and  letters.  The  king  was  in  exile 
when  the  University  of  St  Andrews  was  founded, 
but  its  foundation  on  papal  sanction  was 
secured  by  his  efforts,  and  he  enriched  the 
University  by  several  gifts.  Hector  Boece 
writes  : 

"  He  (James  I.)  vesite  the  Universiteof  Sanct  Androis, 
oftimes  present  at  thair  g-enerall  disputionis  ;  and  tuk 
sic  pleseir  thairintill,  that  he  dotat  the  Universite  with 
sindry  privilegis,  and  gfaif  thaim  power  to  cheis  maist 
perfit  personis  that  he  micht  put  thaim  to  gret  prelacyis 
of  Scotland,  as  they  vakit  (became  vacant).  Thus  war 
men  ay  promovit  to  benefices  effering-  to  their  eruditioun 
and  knawledge.  Thairfore,  all  maner  of  virtew  spred 
fast  during-  his  time." 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  corroborates 
this,  telling  how 
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"  Many  famous  men  in  all  sciences  from  the  noblest 
Universities  of  Christendom  came  hither,  as  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  where  often  the  king-  himself  in 
person  graced  their  lessons,  and  when  great  matters 
did  not  withdraw  him,  was  umpire  to  their  harmless 
conflicts." 

The  same  writer  gives  another  example  of 
James's  endeavours  to  improve  education  in 
Scotland.  "To  make,"  he  says,  "  a  necessity 
of  learning,  he  made  an  Act  that  none  of  the 
nobility  should  succeed  to  their  Ancestors 
Heritage,  except  they  had  some  taste  of  the 
Civil  Law  or  practice  of  the  Country-Customs, 
but  this  after  was  by  them  abolished." 

Historians  vie  with  one  another  in  praising 
the  tastes  and  talents  of  James  I.  Boece  says 
that  the  king-  "was  expert  in  gramer,  oratry 
and  poetry";  and  adds:  "He  was,  als,  ane 
cunning  theolog."  Major  calls  him  "  a  man  of 
the  finest  natural  gifts,"  while  the  anonymous 
author  of  Liber  Phiscardensis  says  that  the  king 
"was  so  intelligent  that  he  knew  all  things, 
understood  all  things. "  George  Buchanan  de- 
clares that  "such  was  the  quickness  of  his 
(James's)  mind  that  he  was  ignorant  of  no  art 
becoming  a  gentleman  to  know  "  ;  and  adds  : 
"  He  spoke  rough  Latin  verse  extempore,  as 
was  the  practice  of  that  age."  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  adds  his  quota  of  praise,  saying 
that  the  king  "  was  of  so  sharp  and  pregnant  a 
wit  that  there  was  nothing  wherein  the  com- 
mendation of  wit  consisted  or  any  shadow  of 
the  liberal  arts  did  appear,  that  he  had  not 
applied  his  mind  unto  ;  seeming  rather  born  to 
letters  than  instructed." 

Like  most  really  busy  men,  James  I.  found 
time  to  study  and  to  read,  and  Bower  affirms 
that  the  king  loved  letters  with  "incredible 
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warmth."  Unfortunately  no  catalogue  of  the 
monarch's  library  has  survived  the  lapse  of 
years  ;  but  James  himself,  in  The  King's  Quair, 
tells  that  during  his  exile  he  read  and  loved 
Boethius,  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  Scotland  the  king  sent  to  London 
for  several  volumes  of  a  devotional  nature,  and 
two  books  of  "Chardequinte"2;  and  the  anony- 
mous author  of  The  Dethe  of  the  Kynge  of 
Scotis  tells  that  the  king,  on  the  night  of  his 
murder,  was  spending  his  time  "  yn  redying  of 
Romans  "  (romances). 

James  I.  was  not  only  a  lover  of  literature, 
but  also  of  music,  and  he  introduced  organs 
into  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  Scotland. 
He  was  himself  a  musician  ;  and  Bower,  after 
relating  that  the  king  excelled  as  a  harper,  and 
played  many  instruments,  including  flute,  lyre, 
trumpet,  and  trombone,  tells  that  James  was  a 
sweet  singer.  These  statements  are  corrobor- 
ated by  other  contemporary  authority  ;  for,  in 
The  Dethe  of  the  Kynge  of  Scotis,  it  is  written 
that  the  king  was  wont  to  indulge  "  yn  synging 
and  pyping,  yn  harpyng,  and  in  other  honest 
solaces  of  grete  pleasance  and  disport."  This 
praise  of  James's  musical  talents  is  followed 
and  echoed  by  both  Boece  and  Major.  The 
former  calls  the  king  "  richt  crafty  in  playing 
baith  of  lute  and  harp,  and  sindry  othir  instru- 
mentis  of  musik  "  ;  while  the  latter,  after  saying 
that  James  was  "a  well-skilled  musician,  as  a 
singer  second  to  none,"  adds:  "With  the 
harp,  like  another  Orpheus,  he  surpassed  the 
Irish  or  the  Wild  Scots,  who  are  in  that  art 
pre-eminent."  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
also,  affirms  that  the  king  "exercised  all 
Instruments  of  Musick,  and  equalled  the  best 
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Professors  thereof."  Buchanan  sneers  at  the 
king's  musical  tastes  ;  but  the  Buchanans  were 
ever  a  cursed  race  !  3 

Thomas  Dempster,  in  his  Historia  Ecclesias- 
tica  Gentis  Scotorum,  first  published  in  1627, 
asserts  that  James  I.  wrote  a  treatise  De  Musica. 
The  assertion  is  very  probably  justifiable,  but 
unfortunately  the  king's  work  has  perished  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  Writer  or  not  on  music, 
James  was  certainly  a  composer.  Alessandro 
Tassoni,  in  a  book  called  Pensieri  Diver  si, 
published  at  Venice  in  1626,  and  quoted  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  his  History  of  Music,  says 
that  James  I.  invented  "  una  nuova  musica 
lamenteuola,  e  meste  differente  da  tutte  1'altre." 
Tassoni  further  states  that  the  king  of  Scots 
"has  since  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Guesaldo, 
prince  of  Venosa,  who  in  these  our  times  has 
improved  music  with  new  and  admirable  com- 
positions." 

According  to  Bower,  James  I.  was  a  painter 
as  well  as  a  musician  ;  but  his  pictures,  like  his 
musical  treatise,  have  been  lost. 

II 

The  primary  evidence  for  ascribing  The 
King's  Quair  to  James  I.  is  the  saying  of 
Major,  who  affirms  that  the  king  "left  behind 
him  many  writings  and  songs,  which-  are  to 
this  day  remembered  among  the  Scots,  and 
reckoned  to  be  the  best  they  have.  He  wrote 
an  ingenious  little  book  about  the  queen  while 
he  was  yet  in  captivity  and  before  his  marriage." 
Further  evidence  lies  in  the  statements  of  Bower 
and  Boece,  who  both  assert  that  James  was  an 
author,  though  they  give  no  particulars  con- 
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cerning  the  royal  works.  There  is,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  a  manuscript  copy  of  The 
King's  Quair,  It  is  dated  1475,  which  is  only 
thirty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  James  I.  ; 
and,  though  not  written  in  the  king's  hand- 
writing, is  attributed,  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end,  to  "  King  James  of  Scotland  ye  first." 
The  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
has,  of  late  years,  been  much  disputed  ; 4  but 
many  good  authorities,  notably  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  hold  that 
James  I.  was  undoubtedly  the  writer  of  The 
King's  Quair. 

Major  tells  that  the  king  wrote  "another 
ingenious  song  of  the  same  kind,  Yas  sen,  etc." 
There  is  a  poem  in  manuscript  in  the  Pepysian 
Library,  which  begins  "  Sen  that  eine  that 
workis  my  weilfare  "  ;  and  several  editors  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  James,  assuming  that  this 
line  is  mutilated,  have  included  the  poem  in  the 
king's  works  under  the  title  of  Sang  on  Absence. 
The  manuscript,  however,  is  in  perfect  condition, 
and  thus  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  royal 
authorship  is  insufficient.  Yet  another  work  is 
attributed  to  James  by  Major,  who  describes 
this  as  "that  pleasant  and  ingenious  poem  At 
Beltane."  Some  writers  have  declared  that  the 
poem  thus  referred  to  is  Peblis  to  the  Play, 
which  begins 

"At  Beltane,  quhen  ilk  bodie  bownis." 

But  the  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  Sang  on 
Absence,  is  barely  sufficient;  and,  as  Professor 
Skeat  points  out,  the  style  and  language  of  the 
poem  suggest  a  later  period  than  that  of 
James  I.  Chris fs  Kirk  on  the  Green,  sometimes 
attributed  to  James  V.,  has  repeatedly  been 
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ascribed  to  James  I.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  latter  ascription  is  certainly  weighty  ; 
for  George  Bannatyne,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  James  V. ,  and  formed  his  (Bannatyne's)  collec- 
tion of  early  Scottish  poems  just  twenty-six 
years  after  that  king's  death,  names  James  I. 
as  author  of  Chrisfs  Kirk.  Professor  Skeat, 
however,  partly  for  philological  reasons,  partly 
because  he  considers  first,  in  the  Bannatyne 
manuscript,  to  be  a  blunder  for  fift  (fifth),  thinks 
it  improbable  that  James  I.  was  author  of 
Chrisfs  Kirk  on  the  Green.  One  poem  which 
the  king  almost  certainly  wrote  is  that  variously 
entitled  Divine  Trust  and  Good  Counsel,  and 
beginning 

"  Sen  throw  vertew  incressis  dignitie." 

This  poem  is  included  in  The  Gude  and  Godlie 
Ballatis,  first  published  in  1567  ;  and  is  there 
distinctly  attributed  to  the  royal  poet,  "Quod 
King  James  the  First "  being  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  poem. 

Considering  the  dubious  authorship  of  these 
works,  it  were  superfluous  to  say  much  con- 
cerning them  in  the  way  of  appreciation  ;  yet 
a  word  of  praise  may  be  allowed  to  The  King^s 
Quair,  which  has  been  almost  universally 
accepted  as  being  from  the  pen  of  James  I. 
The  author  himself  acknowledges  his  debt  to 
Chaucer,  and  in  language  and  phrase  he 
certainly  owes  much  to  that  poet.  The  scene 
in  which  James  has  his  first  sight  of  Lady  Joan, 
"the  fairest  or  the  freschest  yonge  floure,"  is 
charmingly  reminiscent  of  the  passage  in  The 
Knight's  Tale,  where  Palamon  and  Arcite  see 
Emilye — 

"  Hir  golden  hair  ybrowded  in  a  tresse 
Behind  hir  back,  a  yarde  long  I  guess." 
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Viewed  purely  as  an  artistic  product,  The 
King's  Quair  stands  very  severe  criticism ; 
and,  hard  as  it  is  to  judge  a  poem  written  in 
archaic  language,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
following  verses,  chosen  with  difficulty  from  an 
embarrassment  of  riches,  represent  a  high  level 
of  technical  excellence  : — 

"  So  thik  the  bewis  and  the  leues  grene 

Beschadit  all  the  aleyes  that  there  were  ; 
And  myddis  every  herbere  myght  be  sene 
The  scharpe  grene  suete  lenepere, 
Growing-  so  faire  with  branchis  here  and  there, 
That,  as  it  semyt  to  a  lyf  without 
The  bowis  spred  the  herbere  all  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  twistis  sat 
The  lytill  suete  nyghtgale,  and  song 

So  loud  and  clere,  the  ympnis  consecrat 
Offlufis  use,  now  soft,  now  lowd  among, 
That  all  the  gardyng  and  the  wallis  rong 

Right  of  thaire  song,  and  on  the  copill  next 

Off  thaire  suete  armony,  and  lo  !  the  text  : " 

But  The  King^s  Quair  has  other  merits  than 
those  of  beauty  and  technical  excellence.  A 
love  poem,  it  makes  a  demand  on  common 
sympathies  ;  while  its  author  has  that  fecundity 
of  ideas  which  is  essential  in  a  great  poet, 
without  which,  indeed,  no  poet  is  great. 

Writer  or  not  of  the  work  commonly  ascribed 
to  him,  James  I.  was  certainly  author  of  verses 
which  found  favour  with  his  contemporaries, 
and  with  historians  who  lived  in  the  generation 
following  that  of  the  royal  poet ;  and,  in  this, 
he  served  art  and  his  country  nobly.  The 
writer  of  Liber  Pluscardensis  attributes  many  of 
the  troubles  which  harassed  Scotland  prior  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the  fact  that  "the 
nobles  .  .  .  will  not  trouble  to  acquire 
learning "  ;  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
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touches  on  the  same  point,  complaining  of 
"the  nobles  making-  arms  their  whole  study 
and  care."  James  I.  strove  to  show  that, 
though  deeds  in  the  field  of  war  were  excellent, 
art  and  letters  should  also  be  held  in  respect  ; 
and  thus  he  raised,  if  it  be  possible  to  raise,  the 
glory  of  literature.  Alexander  Pope,  writing 
in  the  Augustan  age,  said  of  Dryden  that  he 
was  "not  a  genteel  man,"  being  "intimate 
with  none  but  poetical  men."5  Such  an  absurd 
accusation  could  not  have  been  brought  against 
an  author  in  days  when  the  king  himself  was  a 
writer  of  verses,  and  when  artists  of  all  sorts 
were  admired  and  honoured  at  court.  When 
Shelley  first  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  Keats, 
the  latter,  who  felt  his  humble  birth  keenly, 
tried  to  avoid  the  meeting.  Had  Keats  lived 
in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  he  would 
have  had  no  need  to  feel  shy  of  Shelley,  unless 
on  account  of  the  superiority  of  that  poet's 
work  to  his  own. 

These  notes  on  Scotland's  poet  king  have 
been  concluded  in  this  manner  because  James 
I.,  in  this  respect,  was  a  typical  Stuart,  and 
symbolises  what  the  Stuarts  did  for  English  art. 

Notes  and  References 

1  Calander  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  edited  by- 
Joseph  Bain,  IV.,  177.  2  Ibid.,  IV.,  198.  3  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  facts  that  Buchanan  of  the  Ross 
betrayed  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  after  the  Forty- 
five,  and  that  Robert  Buchanan  attacked  Swinburne 
and  Rossetti.  4  See  correspondence  in  The  Athentzum, 
July  nth  to  August  2gth  1826.  5  Dryden,  by  Professor 
Saintsbury  (English  Men  of  Letters). 
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Authorities 

For  the  history  of  the  Princesses  Margaret 
and  Isabel  Stuart,  the  authorities  are  scanty  and 
imperfect.  The  most  important  works  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  those  which  have  proved  most 
useful  in  the  present  case,  are  Histoire  de 
Charles  VII. ,  by  G.  du  Fresne  de  Beacourt ; 
Les  Ecossais  en  France,  by  Francisque  Michel ; 
Histoire  de  Louis  XI.,  by  Charles  Pineau 
Duclos;  and  English  Essays  from  a  French 
Pen,  by  J.  J.  Jusserand.  In  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  and  also  in  Five 
Stuart  Princesses,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Rait, 
there  are  lives  of  Princess  Margaret.  These 
have  been  consulted,  and  both,  but  par- 
ticularly that  in  Mr  Rait's  book,  have  been 
serviceable. 

As  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  James  IV.  and  James  V.,  that  part  of 
his  history  which  deals  with  James  III.  has 
practically  the  interest  of  contemporaneous- 
ness. The  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland  throw  some  light  on 
the  domestic  history  of  the  reign,  and  the 
following  works  bear  on  the  royal  taste  for 
architecture  and  music :  —  Liber  Cartarum 
Sancte  Cruets  (Bannatyne  Club) ;  Lacunar 
Strevelinense :  The  Stirling  Heads;  Scotland 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Cosmo  Innes  ;  The 
Master  Masons  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland, 
by  Robert  Scott  Mylne;  The  Ordnance 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland ;  Caledonia,  by  George 
Chalmers ;  Scotland:  Historic  and  Romantic, 
by  Maria  Horner  Lansdale  ;  and  History  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  by  Charles  Rogers  (Grampian 
Club.  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland  deals 
ably  with  the  reign  of  James  III.,  and  has  been 
laid  under  contribution,  as  also  have  Tales  of 
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a  Grandfather,  and  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation.  A 
few  other  authorities  are  referred  to  in  the 
notes. 
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I 

Comparatively  little  is  known  concerning 
James  II.  of  Scotland.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
calls  him  "  ane  wyse  prince,"  while  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  without  basing  the  statement 
on  any  authority,  says  that  James  was  "en- 
dowed with  what  conditions  and  qualities  are 
to  be  desired  in  a  monarch.'''  Though  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  affirma- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  that  the  king  inherited 
his  father's  taste  for  literature.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  three  of  the  daughters  of  James 
I. — Margaret,  Isabel,  and  Eleanor  Stuart — well 
maintained  the  aesthetic  tradition  of  their 
dynasty. 

Early  Scottish  historians  have  too  little  to 
say  of  Princess  Margaret  Stuart,  Dauphine  of 
France.  Major  contents  himself  with  calling 
her  "  a  fair  maiden,  and  of  proper  nurture  "  ;  the 
author  of  Liber  Pluscardensis  says  only  that  she 
had  "  a  fine  figure  and  very  lovely  face  "  ;  and 
(coming  to  later  times)  Hawthornden,  often 
replete  with  charming  personalia,  tells  merely 
that  the  princess  was  a  "virtuous  and  worthy 
lady."  This  annoying  silence  on  the  part  of 
Scottish  historians  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Margaret  spent  but  a  few  years  of  her  life  in 
her  native  land.  The  exact  date  of  her  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  she  was  about 
eleven  when,  in  1436,  she  was  married  to  the 
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Dauphin  Louis  (afterwards  Louis  XI.  of  France), 
and  betook  herself  to  her  husband's  country. 
The  princess's  marriage  proved  unhappy,  and 
Margaret,  a  true  Stuart,  sought  consolation  in 
art.  She  was  devoted  to  literature,  read  omni- 
verously,  and  studied  the  language  and  poetry 
of  her  adopted  land  with  the  greatest  ardour. 
On  one  occasion,  seeing  Alain  Chartier  asleep, 
she  kissed  the  poet  ;  and  the  courtiers  remon- 
strating with  her  for  this  action  she  answered, 
"  Je  n'ai  pas  baise"  I'homme,  mais  la  precieuse 
bouche  de  laquelle  sont  issus  et  sortis  tant  de 
beaux  mots  et  vertueuses  paroles."1 

The  dauphine  was  not  only  a  lover  of  poetry, 
but  also  a  poetess,  and  used  to  spend  hours  in 
writing  rondeaux.  The  King  of  France  once 
asked  why  Margaret  always  looked  so  pale,  and 
a  courtier  replied  that  she  overworked  herself. 
"  She  writes  verses  all  day,"  he  said,  "  a  thing 
which  is  most  unwholesome  for  her."  "What," 
said  the  king,  "does  such  writing  give 
headaches."  "  Yes,"  answered  one  present, 
"to  those  who  overdo  it,  though  these  things 
are  only  trifles."  With  her  ardent  love  of  art 
Margaret  must  have  had  much  in  common  with 
her  father,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  recall  that 
James  I.  was  devoted  to  his  daughter.  The 
princess  probably  formed  the  centre  of  a  small 
literary  circle  at  the  French  Court,  for  she  had 
many  friends  who,  like  herself,  wrote  verse ; 
and  a  sonnet  by  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting, 
Jeanne  Filleul,  is  still  extant.  As  regards 
Margaret's  own  poems,  there  is  only  one  piece 
now  known  which  can  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  her.  It  is  entitled  "  Incipit  Lamentatio 
Domini  Dalphini  pro  morte  uxoris  suae,  dictae 
Margarets,"  and  it  is  included  (along  with  a 
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statement  that  it  is  by  the  princess)  in  a  Latin 
book  called  Chronicon  Jacobi  Prtmt,  Regis 
Scotorum.'2'  The  authorship  of  the  latter  is 
uncertain,  yet  the  writer  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  William  Elphin- 
stone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  The  poem  thus  attributed  to 
Margaret  extends  to  twenty-three  verses,  of 
which  the  following  may  stand  as  example : — 

"  Thee,  mychti  Makar  of  the  major  monde, 
Quhilk  reuly  rollis  thir  hevinly  regions  round 
About  this  erd,  be  mocioune  circuler, 
Ger  all  the  cloudis  of  the  hevin  habound 
And  souk  up  all  thir  watteris  hal  and  sounde, 
Baith  of  salt  sea,  of  burne,  well  and  revere, 
Syne  to  descende  in  trigland  teris  tere, 
To  weip  with  me  this  wofull  waymenting, 
This  petwys  playnt  of  a  princes  but  peir, 
Quhilk  dulfull  deed  has  tane  till  his  duelling-. 

*  *  *  * 
Fill  burnis,  wellis,  reveris,  and  fountayns, 

Baith  stankis  and  louchis  and  waleis  of  montayns, 
Of  cloudis  of  sorow,  of  anger,  and  distres, 
And  baith  my  hart,  in  endless  wo  that  payns, 
For  dersnes  and  dispyt  of  deed  nocht  fayns. 
Quhilk  as  was  reft  sa  ryal  a  riches, 
Wes  never  yit  more  gret  pete  of  a  princes, 
In  quhome  regnyt  [the]  floure  of  nobilite  ; 
Help  to  murne,  and  murne  hir  mare  and  les, 
Quhilk  for  discis  dayly  but  dreid  I  dee. 

*  *  *  * 
Turne  all  in  blak  that  aire  was  fresche  of  hew, 
And  in  murnynge  all  myrth,  musik  an  glew  ; 
Ower  fyle  the  sone  with  myst  and  with  merkes,- 
Ger  every  wy  that  are  of  luffe  wess  trew 

Haf  mynd  of  my  regret  and  on  me  rew, 
And  stanche  in  erde  all  solace  and  blythnes  ; 
Turne  all  at  is  blythe  in  breith  and  vilnes, 
And  in  murning  all  myrth  and  melody  ; 

8uhill  we  have  murnyt  the  dule  of  our  mastres 
at  nature  thole  no  kynge  leife  heire  gladly."3 

Of    Margaret's    sister,    Isabel,    Duchess    of 
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Brittany,  little  is  known.  Like  the  dauphine 
she  was  a  poetess,  and  an  elegy  which  she 
wrote  for  her  sister  Margaret  has  been  pre- 
served. Here  are  two  verses  : 

"  Adieu,  tres-noble  roy  de  France, 
Pere  de  mon  royal  mari, 
Adieu,  mon  pere,  roy  d'Escoce, 
Et  ma  dame  de  mere  aussi. 
Adieu,  fin  franc  due  de  Bretaigne, 
Frere  de  mon  loyal  Mary. 

§uand  saurez  que  seray  trespassed, 
our  moy  aurez  le  cosur  marry. 

Adieu,  toutes  sainctes  eg-lises, 

Papes,  cardinaux  ;  cette  fois, 

Adieu,  toute  la  seigneurie 

De  France,  ou  est  le  pais  courtois. 

Adieu,  noble  royne  de  France 

Et  toutes  vos  dames  aussi ; 

Je  vous  prie,  ma  tres-chiere  dame, 

Confortez  mon  loyal  Mary."4 

Eleanor  Stuart,  the  fourth  of  King  James's  six 
daughters,  was  married  in  1448  to  Duke  Sigis- 
mund  of  Tyrol.  For  thirty-one  years  she  shared 
her  husband's  ducal  throne,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  time  she  enjoyed  among  the 
Tyrolese  a  popularity  which  too  few  Stuart 
rulers  gained  from  their  subjects.  The  duchess 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  romances  of  her 
age,  and  she  translated  the  story  of  Ponthus  et 
Sidoyne  from  French  into  German.5  Her  trans- 
lation was  first  published  in  1485,  and  in  the 
year  1670  it  reached  its  ninth  edition6 — a  fact 
which  clearly  evinces  the  long  continued 
popularity  of  Duchess  Eleanor's  work. 


II 

King  James  III.  of  Scotland  amply  carried 
on  the  aesthetic  tradition  of  the  Stuarts,  for  he 
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was  devoted  to  literature,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture ;  while  he  befriended  men  of  letters, 
and  encouraged  the  learned  by  giving1  them 
rich  ecclesiastical  appointments.  Hearing  of 
the  fame  as  a  scholar  of  John  Ireland,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  James  invited  him  to  Scotland ; 
and,  in  token  of  admiration  for  his  talents  and 
erudition,  granted  him  a  valuable  benefice.7  A 
lover  of  painting,  the  king,  at  a  period  when 
such  an  action  was  rare,  had  his  portrait 
painted.  The  artist  who  executed  this  work 
was  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  and  the  picture,  now 
at  Holyrood,  long  formed  the  altar-piece  of 
Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh.8 

James  was  keenly  interested  in  architecture  ; 
and  to  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  his  favourite 
residence,  he  added  many  new  buildings,  notably 
the  Parliament  Hall.  His  love  for  this  form  of 
art  had  unfortunate  results,  for  he  deeply 
offended  the  Scottish  nobles  by  heaping  favours 
on  Robert  Cochrane,  sometime  royal  architect 
and  master  of  works.  The  fate  with  which 
Cochrane  at  length  met  is  well  known  :  he  was 
hanged  at  Lauder  Bridge  by  the  enraged  and 
envious  gentry. 

But  it  was  for  the  greater  art  of  music  that 
James  III.  had  his  chief  enthusiasm.  He  so 
highly  favoured  minstrels  that  he  allowed  them 
to  equal  knights  and  heralds  in  the  splendour 
of  their  apparel,  and  he  encouraged  proficiency 
in  his  private  musicians  by  sending  them  abroad 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  art.  In  August 
1473  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  sovereign, 
paid  one  of  the  king's  musicians  the  sum  of 
eleven  shillings  "to  his  passage  to  the  Scolis"; 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  a  payment 
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of  ^5  was  made  to  "Johnne  Broune,  lutare,  at 
his  passage  our  sey  to  lere  his  craft."  Broune 
was  doubtless  sent  to  Bruges  ;  for  in  the 
following  December  there  appears  in  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  a  charge  for  "a  barrell 
of  salmond  that  was  send  to  a  lutare  to  Bruges 
at  the  king's  command."  In  1474  the  king's 
"little  lutare,  the  page,"  was  also  sent  to 
Bruges. 

James's  love  of  music  was  unbounded.  He 
caused  St  Michael's  Chapel  at  Stirling  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  to  be  constituted  both  as  a  chapel 
royal  and  musical  college ;  and  he  endowed 
this  new  institution  with  the  temporalities  of 
Coldingham  Abbey.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
writes  : 

"  Also  he  (the  king-)  maid  in  the  said  chappell  royall 
all  kynd  of  office  men,  to  wit,  the  bischope  of  Galloway, 
the  deane,  and  the  archdeane,  thesaurer,  subdeane, 
chanter  and  subchanter,  with  all  kind  of  other  officieris, 
perteaning-  ane  college  ;  and  also  doubled  thaim  for 
that  effect,  that  the  on  half  schould  evir  be  readie  to  pas 
with  him,  to  sing-  and  play  with  him,  and  hold  him 
mirrie  ;  the  other  halfe  to  remaine  at  home,  to  sing  and 
play  for  him  and  his  successioun,  and  for  this  caus  maid 
great  fundation  in  the  said  chappell  royall." 

James  drew  to  his  Court  many  who  were 
lovers  and  makers  of  music,  and  this,  like  his 
addiction  to  architecture,  had  unfortunate  re- 
sults. In  1474  there  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  Edward  IV.  one  William 
Rogers,  an  English  musician.  The  king  was 
delighted  with  him,  persuaded  him  to  remain  at 
the  Scottish  Court,  and  eventually  knighted 
him — a  step  which  so  incensed  the  nobles  that 
they,  at  Lauder  Bridge,  .treated  the  musician 
with  that  measure  which  they  had  meted  out  to 
Cochrane,  the  architect. 
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The  disastrous  events  which  followed  the 
hanging-  of  the  royal  favourites — disastrous  at 
least  for  James  III. — are  matter  of  history. 
Many  historians,  in  dealing  with  these  affairs, 
are  severely  critical  of  the  king's  conduct,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  saying  that  James's 
taste  for  art  ' '  was  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  sovereign." 
Surely  a  saving  clause  is  here  admissible,  for, 
as  Mr  Andrew  Lang  writes  of  the  subject : 

"  To  have  loved  art,  in  the  bloom  of  its  revival,  is  no 
discredit  to  monarch  or  man.  To  have  been  guided  in 
affairs  by  the  opinion  of  artists  would  be  less  credit- 
able, if  it  were  proved  to  be  true,  but  whom  could  James 
trust  among-  the  great?" 

Notes  and  References 

1  This  anecdote  is  given  by  all  biographers  of  Princess 
Margaret,  and  also  by  most  writers  on  Alain  Chartier. 
Its  veracity,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called  unim- 
peachable. 2  Printed  by  the  Maitland  Club,  along  with 
The  Dethe  of  the  Kynge  of  Scotis.  3  Besides  being  given 
in  the  Maitland  Club  volume,  noted  above,  this  poem 
(or,  rather,  several  verses  therefrom)  is  printed  in  The 
Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scotland,  edited  by  W. 
Bailey- Kempling  (London  1908).  4  Les  Ecossais  en 
France,  i.  193.  8  A  copy  of  her  translation  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  6  The  Land  in  the  Mountains :  An 
Account  of  Tyrol,  by  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  (London 
1907).  7  Scoiorum  Historitz  a  prima  Gentis  Origine. 
Hector  Boethio  Deidonano  Auctore.  Accessit  et  huic  editioni 
eiusdem  Scotorum  Histories  Continuatio,  per.  Joannem 
Ferrerium  Pedemontanum,  394  (Paris,  folio,  1574). 
8  Scottish  Kings,  by  Sir  A.  H.  Dunbar,  207. 
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Authorities 

Of  contemporary  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning James  IV.,  the  most  valuable  are 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  history,  The  Accounts  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  the  poems 
of  William  Dunbar  and  Sir  David  Lindsay. 
The  king's  interest  in  the  institution  of  printing 
is  detailed  in  Annals  of  Scottish  Printing,  by 
Robert  Dickson  and  J.  P.  Edmond,  and  also  in 
The  Introduction  of  the  Art  of  Printing  into 
Scotland,  by  Robert  Dickson.  In  dealing  with 
James's  patronage  of  men  of  letters  who  lived 
in  his  time,  the  lives  of  these  in  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  value  ;  while  further  information  on 
this  subject,  and  on  the  reign  generally,  has 
been  drawn  from  The  Days  of  James  IV.,  by 
George  Gregory  Smith,  and  Lives  of  Scottish 
Worthies,  by  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler.  Besides 
these  authorities,  others  are  referred  to  in  the 
text,  and  cited  in  the  notes. 
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It  is  always  interesting-  to  find,  in  two  men 
distinguished  for  their  personal  qualities,  certain 
notable  likenesses  in  tastes  ;  and  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  find  correlative  qualities  in  two 
members  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Charles  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  these  members  are  ancestor  and  de- 
scendant. Six  generations  separate  James  and 
Charles,  yet  there  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns.  Both  were  amorous, 
both  were  sportsmen,  and  both  were  noted  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  Courts.  James  IV.  was 
a  musician,  Charles  II.  was  a  lover  of  music 
and  a  singer.  Both  were  interested  in  science 
and  friendly  with  men  of  letters,  and  both  were 
collectors  and  lovers  of  books.  James  IV.  is 
said  to  have  written  a  poem  and  a  theological 
treatise;  Charles  II.  is  credited  with  authorship 
to  exactly  the  same  extent — a  strange  coin- 
cidence. It  were  easy  to  pursue  the  parallel 
through  several  pages  in  folio,  but,  for  the 
present,  Charles  II.  must  be  forgotten,  concern 
being  only  with  the  life  and  tastes  of  his  ancestor. 

James  IV.  has  been  called  "the  greatest  of 
the  Stuarts,"1  and  the  title,  proud  though  it  is, 
has  not  been  given  without  reason,  for  under 
this  king  Scotland  made  great  progress  towards 
civilisation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
James's  rule,  before  the  fatal  blunder  of  Flodden, 
was  excellent.  Writing  to  the  Pope  on  one 
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occasion,  James  says,  "  Since  assuming"  the 
crown  I  have  exerted  myself  much  to  quell  the 
disturbance  prevailing  in  my  kingdom,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  peace  and  unity."2  He  was  justfied 
in  stating  thus,  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
from  himself  alone  that  his  praises  come.  Don 
Pedro  de  Ayala,  Spanish  Ambassador,  who 
visited  the  Scottish  Court  in  1498,  eulogises  the 
intellect  of  James  IV.  with  great  zest.  "His 
address,"  he  writes,  "is  very  agreeable.  He 
speaks  the  following  foreign  languages — Latin, 
very  well,  French,  German,  Flemish,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  .  .  .  The  king  speaks,  besides, 
the  language  of  the  savages  who  live  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  and  on  the  islands  (Gaelic). 
It  is  as  different  from  Scottish  as  Biscayan  is 
from  Castilian.  His  knowledge  of  languages  is 
wonderful.  He  is  well  read  in  the  Bible  and  in 
some  other  devout  books.  He  is  agood  historian. 
He  has  read  many  Latin  and  French  histories, 
and  has  profited  by  them,  as  he  has  a  very  good 
memory."3  Ayala's  evidence  is  heartily  endorsed 
by  Polydore  Vergil,  the  English  historian,  and 
also  by  Erasmus,  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  and  to 
whose  care  the  king  entrusted  the  education  of 
his  natural  son,  Alexander  Stewart.  Vergil, 
writing  to  James  in  1509,  says  that  his  majesty 
"  knows  no  less  how  to  do  than  to  say  a  good 
thing";4  and  Erasmus,  in  his  Adagia,  after 
lauding  the  capabilities  and  acquirements  of  his 
royal  Scottish  pupil,  affirms  of  James  IV.  that 
he  "had  a  wonderful  force  of  intellect,  an 
astounding  knowledge  of  everything. " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  exist  so  many 
testimonies  to  the  mental  powers  of  James  IV., 
for  the  king  was  actively  concerned  in  almost 
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all  the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  It 
was  in  his  reign  that  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
was  founded,  and  James  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  this  institution,  which  was 
called  King's  College  in  his  honour.  It  was  in 
his  reign,  also,  that  printing  was  begun  in 
Scotland  ;  and  James  not  only  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  introduction  of  the  craft,  but  was 
directly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  Scottish  printing  firm.  In  1507  William 
Elphinstone,  a  churchman  whom  the  king  held 
in  great  regard,  completed  the  compilation  of 
Breviarum  Aberdonense,  and  partly  because  he 
desired  that  this  particular  book  should  be 
printed,  partly  because  he  realised  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  Scotland  from  the 
practice  there  of  typography,  James  granted  a 
patent  to  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro  Myller, 
who 

"  has  at  our  instance  and  request,  for  our  plesour,  the 
honour  and  profit  of  our  Realme  and  Liegis,  takin  on 
thame  to  furnis  and  bring  hame  ane  prent,  with  all  stuff 
belang-and  tharto,  and  expert  men  to  use  the  samyne, 
for  imprenting'  within  our  Realme  of  the  bukis  of  our 
Lawis,  actis  of  parliament,  croniclis,  mess  bukis,  and 
portuous  efter  the  use  of  our  Realme,  with  addicions 
and  legendis  of  Scottis  sancts.  ..." 

The  press  of  Chepman  and  Myller  established, 
the  king  took  a  keen  interest  in  its  welfare  ;  he 
frequently  visited  the  printing  office  in  person,5 
and  tradition  asserts  that  he  even  corrected 
proofs ;  while,  aware  of  the  expense  the  printers 
would  occur  in  their  enterprise,  he  granted  them 
a  monopoly  of  printing  certain  books.  James 
held  out  a  helping  hand  to  Myller,  who  was  a 
bookseller,  and  used  to  supply  the  royal  library 
with  books  imported  from  England  and  the 
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Continent,  and  the  king  likewise  befriended 
Chepman,  who  was  long  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  king's  secretary.  On  James's  marriage  to 
Margaret  Tudor,  Chepman  received  a  present  of 
a  suit  of  English  cloth  ;  while  at  a  later  stage 
the  king  exempted  him  from  "watching  and 
warding,"  duties  which  all  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  were  required  to  perform, 
and  freed  him  from  paying  a  property  tax  known 
as  "stent." 

Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  declares  that  James  IV. 
"was  weill  learned  in  the  airt  of  medicine,  and 
was  ane  singular  guid  chirurgiane  ;  and  thair 
was  none  of  that  profession  if  they  had  any 
dangerous  cure  in  hand  bot  would  have  craved 
his  adwyse."  The  same  historian  has  an 
anecdote  which  quaintlyillustrates  the  monarch's 
philological  curiosity. 

"The  king  also  caused  tak  ane  dumb  woman,  and 
pat  her  in  Inchkeith,  and  gave  hir  tuo  bairnes  with  hir, 
and  gart  furnisch  hir  in  all  necessares  thingis  pertaining 
to  thair  nourischment,  desiring  heirby  to  knaw  quhat 
languages  they  had  when  they  cam  to  the  aige  of 
perfyte  speach.  Some  says  they  spak  guid  Hebrew, 
but  I  knaw  not  by  authoris  rehearse  .  .  .  ." 

James's  interest  in  science  becoming  known, 
a  number  of  scientists,  many  of  whom  were 
impostors,  resorted  to  the  Scottish  Court  at 
this  time.  The  most  notorious  of  these  was 
John  Damian,  who,  first  appearing  at  the  Court 
of  James  as  a  physician,  soon  recommended 
himself  to  the  king  by  his  chemical  knowledge. 
He  was  established  in  a  laboratory  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  for  a  long  time  he  and  his  servants 
lived  at  the  royal  expense.  In  1504  he  was 
appointed  Abbot  of  Tungland,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  France,  the 
king  gave  him  a  horse  and  £200. 
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II 

In  James  IV.  aesthetic  taste  was  as  marked  a 
characteristic  as  interest  in  intellectual  move- 
ments. A  lover  of  the  drama,  the  king-  often 
caused  masques  and  interludes  to  be  performed, 
while  at  Easter  and  Yule  plays  appropriate  to 
these  festivals  were  acted  at  his  court.  He 
was  not  only  devoted  to  music,  but  was  himself 
a  musician,  playing  a  number  of  instruments. 
On  the  7th  of  November  1496  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  paid  6s.  8d.  "for  a  lute  to  the  king"; 
and  at  a  later  date,  the  royal  lutenist's  skill 
having  improved,  £6,  155.  was  expended  on 
"ane  lute  and  ane  pair  of  monocordis  brocht 
hame  to  the  king."  A  true  lover  of  music, 
James  was  wont  to  have  his  musical  instruments 
carried  about  with  him  from  palace  to  palace — 
a  fact  shown  by  several  entries  in  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  as,  for  instance,  when,  on  the  loth  of 
April,  1496,  a  sum  of  money  is  accounted  for  as 
having  been  disbursed  "to  John  Hert,  for 
bering  of  a  pare  of  monocordis  of  the  kingis 
fra  Abirdene  to  Striuelin  "  (Stirling). 

A  fascinating  and  strangely  human  link  with 
the  past  is  found  in  the  tale  of  James's  court- 
ship of  his  bride,  Margaret  Tudor.  It  would 
seem  that  the  heart  of  the  future  Queen  of  Scots 
was  won  by  that  art  which  makes  the  quickest 
demand  upon  the  emotions  ;  for  John  Younge, 
a  herald  who  accompanied  Margaret  on  her 
journey,  tells  how,  when  the  royal  lovers  first 
met,  "  Incountynent  the  kynge  begonne  before 
hyr  to  play  of  the  clarycordes,  and  after  of  the 
lute,  wiche  pleasyd  hyr  varey  much,  and  she 
had  grett  plaisur  to  here  hym."6  Whatever 
was  James's  capability  as  a  musician — and  that 
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he  was  no  mean  performer  must  appear  from 
the  above  testimony — the  king-  was  not  de- 
pendent for  music  upon  his  own  skill.  Four 
Italian  minstrels  formed  part  of  his  household 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  these  were  not 
merely  in  receipt  of  regular  salaries,  but  received 
many  gratuities  from  sovereign  and  courtiers. 
Instrumentalists  of  divers  kinds  came  to  Scot- 
land from  England  and  Ireland,  and  there  was 
a  Moorish  "taubronar"  at  Court,  who  wore  a 
livery  of  "  blak  and  rede."  Vocal  as  well  as 
instrumental  music  was  much  appreciated  by 
James  and  his  nobles,  and  a  favourite  singer 
was  the  "  crukit  vicar"  of  Dumfries,  who  re- 
peatedly entertained  the  king.  James  was 
always  generous  towards  those  whose  musical 
skill  won  his  favour.  Thus,  on  the  ist  of 
March  1500,  ^i,  8s.  was  "  be  the  kingis 
command  in  Striuelin  giffin  to  the  blind 
lutare"  ;  on  the  i3th  of  April  1501,  6s.  8d.  was 
awarded  "to  the  lityll  fithelar";  and  on  the 
2oth  of  December  1503,  145.  was  paid  "to  the 
sowtar  lutar  be  the  kingis  command."  In 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  art,  young- 
musicians  were  aided  at  the  king's  expense  ; 
and  on  the  2yth  of  March  1512  the  Treasurer 
disbursed  a  large  sum  of  money  "to  foure 
scolaris,  menstrallis,  be  the  kingis  command, 
to  by  thame  instrumentis  in  Flanders  .  .  .  and 
help  thair  expensis."  On  one  occasion  James, 
ever  munificent  and  open-hearted,  redeemed 
from  pawn  the  lute  of  a  minstrel  who  had  fallen 
upon  evil  times  (musicians,  like  authors,  and 
particularly  historians,  are  wont  to  be  im- 
pecunious) ;  and  as  this  act  of  generosity — "  to 
lows  his  lute  that  lay  in  wed  " — cost  the  king- 
£i,  195.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  instrument 
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which  had  been  pledged  was  of  more  value  than 
with  which,  price  6s.  8d.,  James  himself  began 
his  career  as  a  lutenist. 

No  catalogue  of  the  books  which  belonged  to 
James  IV.  is  extant ;  but  it  is  possible  to  glean, 
from  The  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
the  names  of  different  volumes  which,  from  time 
to  time,  were  bought  for  the  king  ;  and  in  thus 
gleaning  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  royal 
library  was  curiously  individual,  for  this  goes 
far  to  show  that  the  owner  of  the  said  library 
was  a  true  book-lover.  Charmingly  inconsistent, 
James  IV.,  like  many  of  the  Stuarts,  had  a  keen 
taste  for  theology.  He  was  fond  of  the  Church 
and  of  churchmen,  and  at  one  time  he  seriously 
thought  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem; 
while  he  is  credited,  both  by  Dempster,  in 
Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Scotorum,  and  by 
Horace  Walpole,  in  A  Catalogue  of  the  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,  with  the  authorship 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  This 
work,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  lost,  and  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  of  James 
IV.,  but,  commentator  or  not,  the  king  certainly 
owned  many  books  on  divinity.  On  the  ist  of 
April  1501  the  Treasurer  paid  ^5,  95.  "  to  ane 
Frenchman  callit  Bartholomo  for  prentit  bukis 
bocht  to  the  king,"  and  this  purchase  included 
at  least  three  theological  works — Vita  Christi 
Major  et  Minor,  and  Hugo  Cardinalis.  The 
Major  life  of  Christ  was,  in  all  probability,  that 
by  Ludolphus  de  Saxania,  a  Carthusian  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  while  the  Minor,  it 
is  likely,  was  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work, 
for  an  abridged  edition  of  Ludolphus  was  issued 
and  frequently  reprinted  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  Hugo  Cardinalis  was  probably  the 
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work  of  Hugo  de  St  Claro,  who,  during-  the 
thirteenth  century,  wrote  and  published  notes 
on  the  whole  Bible.  Other  theological  books 
in  James's  library  were  Conclusiones  S.  Fault, 
Sermones  Domini  in  Monte,  Resolutio  Theolo- 
gorum,  Ars  Moriendi,  and  Stimulus  Amoris  in 
Deum.  Ars  Moriendi  was  a  popular  book  of 
devotion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Stimulus 
Amoris  in  Deum  was  probably  the  Stimulus 
Divini  Amoris,  a  work  sometimes  attributed  to 
Bonaventura,  the  theologian  to  whom  Charles 
Lamb  refers  in  his  essay,  The  Two  Races  of  Men. 
One  other  theological  treatise — Ane  Book  callit 
Sermones — is  recorded  as  purchased  for  the 
king.  This,  however,  was  not  for  James's  own 
perusal,  but  was  bought  that  the  sovereign 
might  present  it  to  one  of  his  clerical  friends. 
Besides  books  on  divinity,  James  owned  several 
legal  works,  notably  Decretum  Magnum  and 
Decretales  Sextus  cum  Clementinio.  His  addic- 
tion to  surgery,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  further  illustrated  by  his  ownership 
of  Ortus  Sanitatus,  an  anonymous  medical  work 
of  which  there  were  many  editions  from  1471 
onwards.  He  possessed  a  number  of  volumes 
on  scientific  topics  ;  and,  writing  at  one  time  to 
the  Abbot  of  Culross,  the  king  acknowledges 
the  churchman's  kindness  in  offering  to  lend 
him  some  rare  books  on  alchemy.7  Unfortunately 
the  Treasurer  does  not  always  mention  the 
names  of  the  books  which  he  was  commissfoned 
to  buy  for  his  sovereign.  For  instance,  on  the 
i6th  of  July  1503,  £9,  55.  is  noted  as  paid  "to 
Maister  Johne  Henry  for  certane  bukis  he  bocht 
to  the  king  in  Paris/'  This  lack  of  detail 
explains,  to  some  extent,  the  absence  of  classical 
works  from  the  library  of  James  IV.  Only 
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three  such  are  recorded  as  purchased  for  the 
king,  these  being1  Quiniilianus  cum  Commento, 
and  The  Georgics  and  Bucolics  of  Virgil. 

That  James  IV.  was  a  true  book-lover  is 
proven,  not  only  by  the  curiously  individual 
tone  of  his  library,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
wont  to  expend  considerable  sums  on  bindings. 
In  December  1503  the  Treasurer  gave  £2,  55. 
"for  ane  rane  deir  hide  to  covir  the  kingis 
bukis  with,  deliverit  to  Maister  David  Traill," 
and  at  the  same  time  he  disbursed  £i,  8s.  "  for 
binding  of  the  tua  bukis."  On  one  occasion 
Mr  William  Bonkill  received  £6,  135.  4d.  for 
binding  twenty-five  volumes  in  the  royal 
library  ;  and  at  another  time  145.  3d.  was  given 
to  the  aforementioned  David  Traill  "  for  binding 
of  ane  of  the  kyngis  kyrk  bukis,  and  for  coviring 
of  three  bukis/'  Many  of  James's  volumes 
were  gorgeously  illuminated  ;  and  an  artificer 
specially  favoured  by  the  king  in  this  respect 
was  Sir  Thomas  Galbraith,  who  was  noted  as  a 
blazoner  of  standards  and  coats-of-arms,  and  an 
illuminator  of  heralds'  tabards.  On  the  3rd  of 
January  1506  the  Treasurer  gave  ^£2,  as.  "to 
Schir  Thomas  Gabreth  to  by  gold  for  the  kingis 
buke,"  and  on  the  i3th  of  May  1508  he  paid 
;£io  "to  Schir  Thomas  Gabreth  for  illumnyng 
of  the  kingis  evangelist  buke."  It  is  evident 
that  others  besides  Galbraith  were  employed  on 
this  work,  for,  on  the  iyth  of  April  1513,^2,  i6s. 
was  "  gevin  to  ane  monk  of  Culros  for  binding 
and  alumnyng  of  twa  bukis "  in  the  royal 
library. 
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III 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  affirms  that 
James  IV.  was  "a  great  admirer  and  advancer 
of  learned  men,"  and  the  historian's  statement 
is  amply  borne  out  by  fact ;  for,  of  such  men  of 
letters  as  lived  in  this  reign,  and  concerning1 
whose  lives  anything  is  known,  there  were  few 
but  profited  from  the  royal  bounty.  Blind 
Harry,  the  poet  of  Wallace,  enjoyed  high  favour 
with  his  sovereign,  from  whom  he  repeatedly 
received  presents  of  money ;  and  QuintyneSchaw, 
the  author  of  Advyce  to  a  Courtier,  likewise 
enjoyed  the  king's  patronage.  In  1501  he  was 
twice  given  ;£io  from  the  royal  purse  ;  at  a 
later  date  he  was  granted  an  annuity  ' '  be  the 
kingis  command";  and  in  1504  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  majesty  with  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Three  writers  who  are  noteworthy  as  having 
been  ardent  admirers  of  James  IV.  are  Gavin 
Douglas,  Alexander  Barclay,  and  Sir  David 
Lindsay.  At  the  end  of  his  poem,  The  Palice 
of  Honour,  Douglas  enters  into  an  eulogy  of 
the  king ;  and  though  the  poet,  being  the  son 
of  an  earl,  had  little  need  of  pecuniary  help 
from  his  sovereign,  the  royal  favour  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  helping  him  forward  in  the 
clerical  profession  which  he  adopted,  for  in  1501 
James  made  him  Provost  of  St  Giles'  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  a  preferment  which  led  to  an 
appointment  of  more  importance.  Alexander 
Barclay,  though  he  lived  as  much  in  England 
as  in  Scotland,  held  a  high  opinion  of  James 
IV.  ;  and  in  his  adaptation  from  the  German  of 
Sebastian  Brandt's  Ship  of  Fools,  he  devotes 
seven  stanzas  to  praise  of  "  Jamys  of  Scotlande," 
his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  culminating  in 
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an   acrostic  on   the  letters  forming1  the  name 
lacobus  : 

"  In  prudence  pereles  is  this  most  comely  kynge 
And  as  for  his  strength  and  magnanymyte 
Concernynge  his  noble  dedes  in  every  thyng-e 
One  founde  or  grounde  lyke  to  hym  can  nat  be 
By  byrth  borne  to  boldness  and  audacyte 
Under  the  bolde  planet  Mars  the  champyon 
Surely  to  subdue  his  ennemyes  echone." 

Three  years  before  Flodden  Sir  David  Lindsay 
was  installed  as  g-entleman-usher  to  the  prince, 
afterwards  James  V.  of  Scotland;  and,  thirty 
years  after  receiving  this  appointment,  the 
poet,  in  The  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  the 
Papyngo,  thus  alluded  to  the  father  of  his  royal 
charge  : 

"  Alas !  where  be  that  right  redoubted  roy, 

That  potent  prince,  gentil  King  James  the  Feird  ? 

I  pray  to  Christ  his  soul  for  to  convoy  :         (Fourth) 
A  greater  noble  rang  not  into  the  eird. 
O  Atropus  !  warye  we  may  the  weird  ; 

For  he  was  mirror  of  humility, 

Lodestar  and  lamp  of  liberality. 

During  his  time,  so  justice  did  prevail, 
The  savage  Isles  trembled  for  '  terrour ' ; 

Eskdale,  Eirsdale,  Liddisdale,  and  Annandale 
Durst  not  rebel,  doubting  his  dyntis  dour  ; 
And  of  his  lords  had  such  perfect  favour  ; 

So  for  to  show,  that  he  a-feared  no  fone, 

Out  through  his  realm  he  would  ride  him  alone. 

And  of  his  Court  through  Europe  sprang  the  fame, 
Of  lusty  lords  and  lovesome  ladies  ying, 

Triumphant  tourneys,  jousting,  and  knightly  game, 
With  all  pastime,  according  for  a  king  : 
He  was  the  glore  of  princely  governing, 

Who,  through  the  ardent  love  he  had  to  France, 

Against  England  did  move  his  ordinance." 

One  man  of  letters  whose  career  is  closely 
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bound  up  with  that  of  James  IV.  is  William 
Dunbar,  for  the  poet  not  only  profited  by  the 
generosity  of  his  sovereign  but  lived  much  at 
court,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  king.  On  the  i5th  of  August  1500,  a 
grant  was  made  "to  Maister  Williame  Dunbar" 
of  an  annuity  of  £10  out  of  the  royal  coffers 
"for  al  the  dais  of  his  life,"  or  until  he  should 
be  promoted  to  a  benefice — it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  poet  was  in  holy  orders — of  ^40 
a  year  or  more.  This  pension  was  paid  till 
1507,  when  it  was  doubled  or  "new  ekit,"  and 
continued  at  that  rate  till  1510,  when  it  was 
increased  to  £80  a  year,  to  be  paid  till  the 
recipient  received  a  benefice  worth  at  least 
£100  a  year.  Besides  his  pension  Dunbar 
received  many  presents  from  the  king.  He 
was  given  £$  on  the  2yth  of  January  1506 
"for  caus  he  wantit  his  goun  at  Yule,"  and 
the  same  sum  again  on  the  4th  of  January  1507, 
"in  recompensation  for  his  goun" — presents 
which  suggest  that  a  livery  was  part  of  his 
emoluments. 

In  the  days  of  James  IV.  the  office  of  poet- 
laureate  had  not  yet  been  instituted  at  court ; 
but  if  any  writer  of  the  time  fulfiled  the  duties 
consonant  to  the  post,  that  writer  was  Dunbar. 
It  was  the  strange  fortune  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  to  have  almost  all  their  eventful  actions 
chronicled  or  glorified  by  artists  of  divers  kinds, 
and  of  such  incidents  in  the  history  of  this 
ill-fated  dynasty  as  were  immortalised  in  song, 
the  marriage  of  James  IV.  to  Margaret  Tudor 
is  the  most  noteworthy.  On  this  occasion 
Dunbar  wrote  what  is  still  one  of  his  most 
famous  poems,  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,  and 
likewise  a  snorter  piece,  To  the  Princess 
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Margaret  on  her  Arrival  at  Holy  rood.  The 
former  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice,  but 
the  latter  may  well  be  quoted  as  constituting 
an  example  of  poetry  begotten  by  an  event  in 
Stuart  history  : 

"  Now  fair,  fairest  of  every  fair, 
Princess  most  pleasant  and  preclare, 
The  lustiest  one  alyve  that  bene 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene. 

Young-  tender  plant  of  pulchritude, 
Descendyd  of  Imperyalle  blude  : 
Freshe  fragrant  floure  of  fayre  hede  shene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene. 

Swete,  lusty,  lusum  lady  clere, 
Most  mighty  Kinges  daughter  dere, 
Borne  of  a  princess  most  serene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene. 

Welcum  the  rose  bothe  red  and  white, 
Welcum  the  flower  of  our  delight ; 
Our  spirit  rejoicing  from  the  splene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  Quene." 

Dunbar  must  have  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  his  sovereign,  for  he  often  dared 
to  counsel  and  even  censure  James  ;  while,  as 
he  indicates  in  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  before  Flodden  he  courageously 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  king  from  making 
war.  Many  of  his  poems  are  addressed  to  his 
royal  master,  notably  New  Year's  Gift  to  the 
King;  To  the  King  quhen  mony  Benefices  Vakit; 
Complaint  to  the  King  aganis  Mure ;  and  The 
Petition  of  the  Gray  Horse,  Auld  Dunbar.  In 
the  last  mentioned  of  these  pieces  the  poet 
remonstrates  with  James,  declaring  that,  while 
idler  steeds  are  cared  for,  he  who  has  done  his 
majesty  good  service  is  neglected.  It  is  hard 
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to  see  why  the  laureate  need  have  complained 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  king's 
hands,  and  it  is  not  known  if  he  won  any 
extra  mark  of  the  royal  favour  by  writing  this 
petition.  The  poem,  however,  is  of  singular 
interest,  for  James  is  said  to  have  replied  in  the 
following  verse  : 

"  Efter  our  writingis  treasurer, 

Tak  in  this  Gray  Horse,  Auld  Dunbar, 

§uhilk  in  my  aucht  with  service  trew 
o  lyart  changeit  is  his  hew. 
Gar  howse  him  now  aganis  this  Yuill, 
And  busk  him  like  ane  bischoppis  muill ; 
For  with  my  hand  I  have  indost 
To  pay  quhat  evir  his  trappouris  cost." 

Under  the  title  of  Responsio  Regis,  Dunbar 
included  these  lines  at  the  end  of  his  petition  ; 
but  whether  they  were  really  written  by  the 
king,  or  merely  added  in  his  name  by  the  poet 
as  an  ingenious  mode  of  expressing  his  request, 
is  a  debatable  point.8  While  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  James  IV.  was  a 
versifier,  the  matter  is  really  of  little  im- 
portance ;  for,  that  the  king  was  a  lover  of  art, 
a  true  Stuart,  is  certain,  and  would  not  be 
further  exemplified  to  any  vital  extent  by 
proving  that  he  was  author  of  a  fragment  of 
vers  de  socidte, 

"  It  is  an  instinct  with  most  of  us,"  says  that 
charming  writer,  Mr  G.  S.  Street,  "to  be  struck 
(whether  we  are  Catholic  enough  to  admire  or 
not)  by  the  spectacle  of  any  person  wholly  and 
absolutely  consistent  with  himself  and  with 
some  simple  elemental  law  of  his  being. "  9  This 
is  true,  and  the  charm  of  James  IV.,  and  the 
regret  which  is  inevitable  in  bidding  adieu  to 
the  king,  are  largely  owing  to  this  :  that  he 
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consistently  followed  pleasures  of  all  sorts. 
He  was  the  antithesis  of  the  typical  Scot,  for, 
like  his  fascinating1  descendant  Charles  II.,  the 
joys  of  the  moment  were  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  while  the  future  went  uncared  for.  But 
while  almost  all  men  admire  consistency,  few 
can  lay  claim  to  it,  and  perhaps  the  deep 
human  interest  contained  in  James's  story  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  while  he  consistently 
followed  pleasures  of  all  sorts,  he  did  so  in 
the  most  inconsistent  manner,  and  thus  cannot 
possibly  have  been  happy. 

But  to  conclude  with  a  brighter  topic  !  One 
of  the  most  wholly  charming  things  about 
James  IV.  was  that  Bohemianism  which  marked 
his  character  and  tastes.  Any  man  who  could 
entertain  him,  who  could  talk  with  vivacity  and 
intellect,  was,  be  his  social  position  what  it 
might,  a  welcome  companion  to  the  king. 
Dunbar  has  left  a  description  of  those  whom 
James  loved  to  have  about  him,  and  with  the 
said  description  this  chapter  may  fitly  end  : 

"  Sir,  Ye  have  mony  servitours 
And  officers  of  divers  cures — 
Kirkmen,  cpurtmen,  craftmen  fine, 
Doctors  in  jure  and  medicine, 
Philosophers,  diviners,  rhetors, 
Artists,  astrologs,  orators, 
Men  of  arms  and  valiant  knights, 
And  mony  other  gudly  wig-hts  ; 
Musicians,  minstrels,  merry  singers, 
Chevalours,  callanders,  French  flingers, 
Coiners,  carvers,  carpentaris, 
Builders  of  barks  and  ballingaris, 
Masons  building  on  the  land, 
And  shipwrights  hewing  on  the  strand  ; 
Glasswrights,  goldsmiths,  lapidaries, 
Printers,  painters,  poticaries — 
Labouring  all,  baith  fore  and  aft, 
And  wondrous  cunning  in  their  craft ; 
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Which  plesant  is  and  honorable, 
And  to  your  highness  profitable, 
And  right  convenient  to  be 
With  your  high  regal  majesty, 
Deserving  of  your  grace  most  ding, 
Both  thanks,  reward,  and  cherishing." 
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Authorities 

Of  contemporary  authorities  on  James  V.  the 
most  valuable,  in  dealing"  with  the  king's  con- 
nection with  art  and  letters,  are  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  the  poetical  works  of  Sir  David  Lind- 
say, and  the  history  of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie. 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden  is  eloquent  in  praise 
of  James  V.,  and  his  account  of  the  reign  has 
practically  the  interest  of  contemporaneousness, 
for  the  writer  was  born  only  forty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  the  king.  Of  modern  books 
on  the  subject,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
James  V. ,  or  The  Gudeman  of  Ballangeich,  by 
James  Paterson.  The  various  biographies  of 
Sir  David  Lindsay  constitute,  of  course,  an 
authority  on  the  reign  of  James  V.  Of  these 
biographies,  the  best  is  undoubtedly  that  which 
David  Laing  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
poet's  works,  but  others  of  interest  and  value 
are  in  Tytler's  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies  and  in 
Irving's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets.  In  dealing 
with  James's  patronage  of  men  of  letters,  the 
lives  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
of  those  authors  who  lived  in  the  reign  have 
proved  of  the  utmost  service,  while  considerable 
information  has  also  been  drawn  from  A  Literary 
History  of  Scotland,  by  J.  H.  Millar.  The  brief 
account  of  the  king's  interest  in  architecture  is 
based  on  those  works  mentioned  as  authorities 
for  James  III.  in  a  like  connection,  and  also  on 
The  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  of 
Scotland,  by  David  MacGibbon  and  Thomas 
Ross.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  several 
other  authorities  are  quoted  in  the  text  and 
referred  to  in  the  notes. 
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The  disastrous  rout  of  the  Scottish  arms  at 
Flodden  reduced  Scotland,  for  a  space,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  anarchy  ;  and  this  affected 
many  things,  including  the  education  of  the 
infant  prince,  James  V.,  who  was  born  only  a 
little  time  before  the  fatal  battle.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  the  king  was  declared  competent  to 
rule,  or  rather  to  occupy,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faction,  the  nominal  position  of  sovereign  ; 
and  though  he  had  for  his  tutors  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Gavin  Dunbar,  John  Bellenden,  James 
Inglis,  and  William  Stewart,  all  noted  men  of 
letters,  the  strange  circumstances  under  which 
his  childhood  was  passed  made  neglect  of  his 
education  inevitable.  Sir  David  Lindsay  himself 
writes  : 

"  The  kyngf  was  hot  twelf  yeiris  of  ag-e, 

Quhen  new  rewlaris  came  in  thair  raige, 

For  commounweill  makand  no  cair, 

But  for  thair  proffeit  sing-ulair. 

Imprudentlie,  lyk  wytles  fuilis, 

Thay  tuke  that  young  prince  from  the  scuillis, 

Quhare  he,  under  obedience, 

Was  lernand  virtew  and  science, 

And  haistelie  platt  in  his  hand 

The  governance  of  all  Scotland." 

Lindsay  is  not  the  only  man  who  asserts 
thus.  A  French  writer  of  the  time  says  that 
James  V.  was  "naturally  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  and  had 
made  a  greater  figure  in  the  world  if  those 
gifts  of  nature  had  been  cultivated  by  a  good 
education"  j1  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
echoes  this  statement,  declaring  that  James 
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"  was  of  a  well  made  body  and  excellent  mind, 
if  it  had  been  carefully  polisht."  The  mere  fact 
that  the  king  received  little  education  serves  as 
an  indirect  testimony  to  his  natural  talents,  for, 
less  cultured  than  his  father,  he  is  nevertheless 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  writer  of  verses,  a 
lover  of  literature,  a  friend  to  men  of  letters, 
and  a  ruler  so  wise  that  he  won  such  titles  as 
"The  King  of  the  Commons,"  and  "The  poor 
man's  King." 

Describing  her  son  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Queen  Margaret  says:  "There  is  not  a  wiser 
child  or  a  better  hearted  or  a  more  able  "  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (of  Flodden  fame)  writing  at 
this  time  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  affirms  of  the 
Scottish  sovereign  that  "he  speaks  sure  for  so 
young  a  thing."2  James  certainly  showed  pre- 
cocity and  early  discretion  in  this  :  on  freeing 
himself  in  1528  from  the  nobles  who  had  held 
him  in  their  power  for  four  years,  the  king, 
though  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  once 
conferred  favours  on  those  men  of  letters  who 
had  formerly  been  his  tutors.  He  appointed 
Gavin  Dunbar  as  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
made  James  Inglis  Abbot  of  Culross  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  showed  special  friendship  towards 
Sir  David  Lindsay.  On  the  coronation  of  the 
king  the  faction  which  since  Flodden  had 
attempted  to  govern  Scotland  succeeded  in 
ejecting  Lindsay  from  the  royal  service  ;  but, 
through  James's  intervention,  the  poet's  salary 
as  tutor  continued  to  be  paid — an  act  of  kindness 
which  Sir  David  thus  acknowledges  : 

"  For  weill  I  knew  his  grace's  mynd 
Was  ever  to  me  trew  and  kynd  ; 
And,  contrar  thair  intentioun 
Gart  pay  me,  weill,  my  pensioun." 
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Lindsay  dedicated  "to  the  kingis  grace"  his 
poem,  The  Dreme,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  life  he  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
his  sovereign.  In  1529  the  poet  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Lyon  King  at  Arms  ;  two  years 
later  he  was  employed  by  the  king  as  an  am 
bassador ;  and  when,  in  1536,  James  went  to 
France  to  marry  his  first  wife,  Madeline  de 
Valois,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Lindsay  accom- 
panied the  king  on  his  journey.  James  not 
only  favoured  Dunbar,  Inglis,  and  Lindsay,  but 
remembered  also  William  Stewart  and  John 
Bellenden,  and  he  aided  these  scholars  in  a 
particularly  friendly  way.  He  asked  Stewart 
to  write  a  versified  translation  of  Boece's 
Scotorum  Histories,  and,  on  his  completing  the 
task,  settled  a  pension  on  him  as  a  reward  for 
his  service  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  induced 
Bellenden  to  render  Boece's  work  into  Scots 
prose,  and  to  translate  the  first  five  books  of 
Livy  from  the  Latin.  Bellenden  duly  achieved 
both  these  pieces  of  work,  furnished  the  former 
with  an  "epistil  direckit  be  the  translatoure  to 
the  kingis  grace,"  and,  in  this,  thus  addressed 
his  sovereign  : 

"Amangf  mony  knichtly  exercitionis  usit  be  noble 
princis,  I  find  nane  mair  proffitable  to  thame  than 
frequent  reding  of  this  and  othir  historyis.  .  .  .  For  thir 
reasonis,  I,  that  lies  bene  your  hummill  servitour  sen 
your  first  infance,  hes  translatit  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, .  .  .  that  your  hienes  may  knaw  the  vailyeant  and 
nobil  dedis  done  be  your  progenitouris." 

The  translator  was  handsomely  rewarded  for 
his  labours,  being  installed  at  Court  as  "Clerk 
of  the  Comptis,"  and  receiving  a  present  of  ^30 
"  for  translating  of  the  cronykill." 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  after  writing  at 
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length  of  the  esteem  in  which  James  V.  was 
held  by  men  of  letters,  praises  with  enthusiasm 
the  patronage  which  the  king  extended  towards 
the  authors  of  his  time  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  facts  noted  above,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
James  thoroughly  merited  the  eulogy  thus 
showered  upon  him  by  the  historian.  But 
besides  his  old  tutors,  there  were  other  scholars 
and  writers  who  were  indebted  to  the  king's 
friendship,  and  who  expressed  their  sense  of 
the  gratitude  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  Hector  Boece  received  from  James  an 
annual  pension  of  ^50  ;  and  at  a  later  time  the 
historian,  who  was  in  holy  orders,  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Fyvie  in  Aber- 
deenshire.  John  Major  inscribed  his  Historia 
Majoris  Britannia  ' '  To  him  who  is  illustrious 
at  once  for  his  most  lofty  descent  in  the  line  of 
both  kingdoms  of  Greater  Britain,  to  James  V., 
King  of  Scotland "  ;  and  another  writer,  John 
Cocleus,  dedicated  two  Latin  books,  "Ad 
serenissimum  Scotiae  Rege  Jacobum  V."  One, 
published  in  1533,  was  entitled  An  Expediat 
Laicis  legere  novi  Testamenti  Libros  Lingua 
Vernacula,  and  the  other,  issued  in  the  following 
year,  was  called  Pro  Scotia  Regno  Apologia, 
It  is  evident  that  the  author  sent  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  works  to  his  sovereign,  and  that  the 
king  was  gratified  by  the  dedication,  for,  on  the 
3rd  of  September  1534,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
paid  £\  to  the  servant  of  Cocleus,  "  quhilk 
hrocht  fra  his  maister  ane  buyk." 

Hawthornden,  continuing  his  eulogy  of  James 
V.,  tells  that  the  king  was  admired  by  other 
authors  besides  those  of  his  own  country.  He 
points  out  that  "  Ariosto,  who  knew  him  only 
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by  fame,  in  the  person  of  Zerbino,  whom  he 
nameth  Prince  of  Scotland,  glaunceth  at  his 
work " ;  and  he  notes  that  Ronsard,  who 
accompanied  James's  second  wife,  Marie  de 
Lorraine,  from  France,  wrote  in  praise  of  the 
king1.  Ronsard  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
James,  and  thus  his  glorification  of  the  Scottish 
sovereign,  though  perhaps  extravagant,  is  of 
great  interest.  He  writes  : 

"  Ce  Roi  d'Escosse  estoit  en  la  fleur  de  ses  ans : 
Ses  cheveux  non  tondus  comme  fin  or  linsans, 
Cordonnez  et  crespez,  flottans  dessus  sa  face, 
Et  sur  son  col  de  laict  luy  donnoit  bonne  grace. 
Son  port  estoit  royal,  son  reg-aurd  vig-oureux, 
De  vertu,  et  d'honneur,  et  de  guerre  amoureux. 
La  douceur,  et  la  force  illustroient  son  visage, 
Si  que  Venus  et  Mars  en  avoient  fait  partage." 

The  praises  thus  heaped  upon  James  V.  were 
not  misplaced,  for  the  king  was  not  merely  a 
patron  of  men  of  letters,  but  was  undoubtedly 
a  lover  of  literature.  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
addressing  his  sovereign,  mentions  James's 
taste  for  romance  : 

"  Bot  now  thow  arte,  be  influence  naturall, 
Hie  of  ingyne,  and  rycht  inquisityve 
Of  antique  storeis,  and  deidis  marciall." 

The  poet  recalls  how  his  royal  pupil,  as  a 
boy,  used  to  delight  in  the  Arthurian  legends 
and  in  tales  from  history  ;  and  he  tells  how  he 
(Lindsay)  used  to  read  to  James  "The  Propheccis 
of  Rhymour,  Beid  and  Marlyng,"  and  also  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Chaucer  : 

"  Of  Troylus,  the  sorrow,  and  the  joye, 
And  Seigis  all  of  Tyir,  Thebes  and  Troye." 

The  king's  love  for  things  romantic  is  further 
evinced  by  this  :  he  liked  to  have  the  rooms  of 
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his  palace  hung  with  tapestries  depicting  scenes 
from  classical  myths  or  Arthurian  legends,  and 
his  inventories  bear  witness  that  he  owned 
"  VI.  peces  of  the  goldin  fleis  alias  Jason,"  and 
"VII.  peice  of  tapestrie  of  the  storie  of  Perceus 
siclyke  garnest  with  canves."  But  his  taste  in 
decoration,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  was  catholic, 
for  one  of  his  rooms  was  adorned  with  "fyve 
peces  of  the  story  of  Tobie  "  !3 

Like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  James  V.  was 
devoted  to  the  drama.  He  frequently  had 
interludes  performed  at  Court,  and  Lindsay's 
Satyre  of  the  Three  Estates  was  played  before 
the  king  at  Linlithgow  in  1540.  New  Year 
was  a  favourite  time  for  the  acting  of  plays, 
and  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  January  1526 
was  spent  by  sovereign  and  courtiers,  as  the 
Treasurer  notes,  "  aftir  supper,  in  mummyn." 
James's  patronage  of  mummers  was  not  so 
munificent  as  that  which  he  extended  towards 
men  of  letters  ;  yet  he  did  not  forget  the  former 
class  of  entertainers,  and  on  the  3ist  of 
December  1532  a  company  of  actors  received, 
"  be  the  kingis  precept,  to  be  thaim  playcoittis, 
agane  New-zeir-day,  XV.  elnis  bukraim,  reid 
and  zallow." 

Sir  David  Lindsay  tells  that  James  showed  a 
love  of  music  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  poet 
recounts  how  the  king,  as  a  child,  used  to 
induce  his  tutor  to  play  to  him  on  the  lute  : 

"  The  first  siilabis  that  thou  did  mute 
Was  Pa,  Da  Lyn,  upon  the  lute. 
Than  playit  I  twenty  spryng-is,  perqueir, 
Quhilk  was  gret  piete  for  to  heir. 
Fra  play  thou  leit  me  never  rest. 

As  James  grew  up  he  liked  to  have  musicians 
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about  him,  and  Lindsay  tells  that  the  king-  had 
at  Court — 

"  Maisteris  of  muscik  to  recreat  thy  spreat, 
With  dautit  voce,  and  plesande  instrument." 

James  maintained  in  his  permanent  service, 
at  a  large  expense,  a  band  of  instrumentalists, 
including  four  violars,  four  trumpeters,  and 
two  drummers  ;  and  he  showed  his  interest  in 
church  music  by  his  action  in  spending-  ^70  on 
"ane  pair  of  organis,  deliverit  to  the  chapell 
in  Halyrud  hous."  Like  his  father,  the  king- 
was  himself  a  lutenist.  There  exist  no  con- 
temporary testimonies  to  his  skill  in  music,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  he  indulged  in  more  expensive 
instruments  than  those  used  by  James  IV. ;  for, 
on  the  1 8th  of  September  1534,  the  Treasurer 
spent  £2  in  procuring- for  his  sovereign  "  ane 
lute,  with  the  caise,  and  ane  dosane  of 
stringis." 

James  V.  was  devoted  to  architecture,  and 
showed  good  taste  in  that  art.  He  long  had 
a  French  master-mason  in  his  service,  and 
Lindsay  of  Pitsottie  tells  how  the  king  "send 
and  furnished  the  countrie  with  all  kyndis  of 
craftismen,  sick  as  Frenchmen,  Spainyardis 
and  Dutchmen,  quhilk  evir  was  the  finest  of 
thair  professioun  that  culd  be  had  ;  "  and  re- 
lates that  u  This  noble  prince  .  .  .  did  many 
guid  actis,  sick  as  bigging  of  pallaces  and 
castles,  and  in  bringing  great  artaillie  in  Scot- 
land, and  all  kind  of  guid  artificiares  in  this 
realme,  quhairthrow  the  same  became  verrie 
civill  and  pollitick  in  his  dayes,  in  respect 
of  the  former  aige."  James  added  much  to 
Stirling  Castle,  and  he  built  there  "The 
King's  Room,"  the  roof  of  which  was  covered 
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with  oak  carvings  known  as  "The  Stirling 
Heads."  He  almost  wholly  reconstructed 
Falkland  Palace,  and  it  appears  that  Queen 
Madeline  participated  in  the  decoration  of  that 
residence;  for,  on  the  I4th  of  February  1542, 
the  Treasurer  gave  £11  "  to  the  Quenis  painter 
to  by  colouris  to  paint  with  in  Falkland." 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  affirms  that 
James  V.  was  (l  naturally  given  to  poesie,  as 
many  of  his  verses  yet  extant  testifie  ;  "  and,  to 
cite  contemporary  authorities,  both  Lindsay 
and  Bellenden  have  left  written  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  James  was  a  poet.  It  would  seem 
that  on  one  occasion  the  king  had  playfully 
attacked  Lindsay  in  some  verses  ;  for,  though 
not  a  line  of  this  satire  survives,  The  Answer 
quhilk  Schir  David  Lyndesay  maid  to  the  Kingis 
Flyting  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  the  Lyon 
King  at  Arms  ;  and  in  this  poem  the  writer 
praises  his  sovereign  as  a  maker  of  "ornate 
meter,"  and  addresses  him  as  "the  Prince  of 
Poetry,"  and  "of  flowand  Rethorick  the 
Flour " — a  fact  which  shows  that  James  was 
either  in  reality  a  poet  of  genius,  or  that  Sir 
David,  like  a  good  courtier,  greatly  flattered 
him.  Flatterer  or  not,  Lindsay  is  corroborated 
by  Bellenden,  who,  in  his  translation  of  Livy, 
tells  that  the  king — 

"  Writis  in  ornate  stile  poeticall 
Quik  flowand  verss  of  rethorik  cullouris, 
Sa  freschlie  springand  in  zoure  lusty  flouris, 
To  be  grete  comforte  of  all  trew  Scottismen." 

Though  from  the  above  it  is  obvious  that  James 
V.  wrote  verses,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any 
of  his  writings.  Four  poems,  Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green,  Peebles  to  the  Play,  The  Gaberhmzie 
Man,  and  The  Jolly  Beggar  have  been  ascribed 
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to  him,  but  his  authorship  cannot  be  proven 
in  a  single  case.  It  has  been  already  noted 
that,  in  the  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green  is  attributed  to  James  I. 
Bishop  Gibson,  who  published  an  edition  of 
this  poem  in  1691,  held  that  First  was  a 
misprint  for  Fift,  and  he  therefore  declared 
that  Chrisfs  Kirk  was  by  James  V. ;  but, 
though  he  has  been  followed  by  several  editors 
in  this  respect,  his  theory  has  scarcely  suffi- 
cient weight  for  such  an  ascription.  Major, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  clearly  attri- 
butes Peebles  to  the  Play  to  James  I. ;  and 
though  it  is  possible  that  that  king  was  not 
really  the  writer  of  the  poem,  the  fact  that  he 
was  thus  early  credited  with  its  authorship 
makes  it  improbable  that  the  piece  was  the 
work  of  his  descendant.  No  contemporary 
authority  tells  us  that  James  V.  was  author  of 
The  Gaberlunzie  Man  and  The  Jolly  Beggar, 
and  while  these  poems  have  lived  long,  and 
have  been  much  admired,  the  theory  that  they 
are  by  James  V.  rests  purely  on  tradition.4 

Notes  and  References 

1  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  James  F.,  from  the  French, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1612  (Edinburgh  1819).  2  Pinker- 
ton's  History  of  Scotland,  II.  216,  3  A  Collection  of 
Inventories,  edited  by  T.  Thomson  (Edinburgh  1815). 
4  Scottish  Vernacular  Literature,  by  T.  F.  Henderson. 
See  also  an  article  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  the  gth  of 
December  1905,  and  another  in  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries 
for  December  1905. 
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Authorities 

As  many  of  the  authorities  for  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  are  somewhat  recondite,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  this  chapter,  to  indulge  freely  in  notes, 
and  to  cite  repeatedly.  Some  account,  however, 
may  be  given  here  of  the  more  important  works 
dealing  with  the  queen  and  her  period. 

Among  contemporary  authorities,  Le  Recueil 
des  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,  edited  by  Prince 
Alexandre  Labanoff,  constitutes  an  interesting 
source  of  information,  as  also  do  the  histories 
of  Knox  and  Buchanan.  If  extravagant  at 
places,  Brantome's  short  biography  of  the  queen 
is  nevertheless  of  value,  and  sheds  considerable 
light  on  Mary's  life  in  France.  An  eminently 
readable  authority  is  Sir  James  Melville's 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  published  by  the  Maitland  Club  ; 
while  some  matter  of  moment  is  contained  in 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  by'  Lord  Herries  (Abbotsford  Club), 
and  in  The  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by 
Adam  Blackwood  (Maitland  Club).  Of  modern 
books  on  the  subject,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  that  by  Dr  Hay  Fleming.  A  monument  of 
research,  it  forms  a  dictionary  of  the  errors  of 
other  historians,  and  is  indispensable  to  every 
Marian  student.  Mr  T.  F.  Henderson's  recent 
work,  Mary  Qtieen  of  Scots :  her  Environment 
find  Tragedy,  is  likewise  of  the  utmost  interest, 
being  a  mine  of  fascinating  information,  gleaned 
from  state  papers  and  other  sources.  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Andrew  Lang,  and 
The  Tragedy  of  Fotheringay,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Maxwell-Scott,  are  most  important  authorities  ; 
the  former  owing  its  worth  alike  to  literary  ex- 
cellence and  to  its  quotations  from  the  un- 
published Lennox  MSS.,  the  latter  being 
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valuable  because,  founded  on  the  journal  of 
Bourgoing,  the  physician  who  attended  the 
queen  during-  her  final  imprisonment,  it  con- 
tains a  minute  relation  of  the  royal  captive's 
last  hours.  The  little  volume  compiled  by  Mr 
Robert  S.  Rait  for  the  Scottish  History  from 
Contemporary  Writers  series,  is  a  useful  guide- 
book, and  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Major 
Martin  Hume's  admirable  work,  The  Love 
Affairs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Sir  John  Skel- 
ton's  life  of  the  queen,  and  the  same  writer's 
Impeachment  of  Mary  Stiiart,  are  interesting 
and  valuable,  but  are  warped  by  prejudice,  as 
also  is  Stevenson's  narrative  of  the  queen's  first 
eighteen  years.  Less  partial  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  contained  in  the  biographies  of  Mary 
by  George  Chalmers  and  Mr  A.  H.  Millar, 
while  absolute  honesty  characterises  Hosack's 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  This 
book,  it  is  pleasing  to  recall,  has  been  warmly 
praised  by  Mr  Swinburne,  who  has  not  only 
immortalised  Mary  Stuart  in  a  lyric  and  three 
tragedies,  but  has  also  written  concerning  her 
in  prose.  His  short  but  brilliant  study  of  the 
queen's  life  and  character  originally  appeared  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  and  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  a  volume  of  essays  entitled 
Miscellanies.  Besides  the  above,  the  preface  by 
Turnbull  to  his  edition  of  Mary's  letters,  the 
introduction  by  Sharman  to  The  Library  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  lives  of  the  queen 
and  her  contemporaries  in  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  and  A  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  have  been  consulted, 
and  have  been  found  useful.  The  facts  con- 
cerning Mary's  patronage  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity are  drawn  from  The  Ordnance  Gazetteer  of 
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Scotland  and  from  Dr  Macmillan's  George 
Buchanan  :  a  Biography  ;  while,  in  dealing  with 
the  poems  by,  and  ascribed  to  the  queen,  Mrs 
Stewart-Mackenzie  Arbuthnot's  Queen  Mary's 
Book  has  proved  most  valuable,  as  also  have 
the  second  edition  (1804)  of  Malcolm  Laing's 
History  of  Scotland,  and  Julian  Sharman's  un- 
dated edition  of  the  queen's  verses. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
I 

OF  those  women  in  history  who  have  survived 
themselves  most  completely,  left  a  personal 
charm  behind  them  in  the  world,  and  retained, 
after  death,  the  art  of  making  friends,  Mary 
Stuart  stands  first.  There  is  hardly  a  date  or  a 
fact  in  her  history,  hardly  a  quality  or  a  defect 
in  her  character,  regarding  which  some  indus- 
trious writer  does  not  come  forward,  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  so-called  new  fact.  Anecdotage 
flourishes  luxuriantly  round  her  name,  and  fate 
has  sported  curiously  with  her  memory  :  her 
eulogists  would  have  it  that  she  was  a  faultless 
woman,  and  a  pattern  of  conventionality  ;  her 
detractors  can  find  no  crime  too  base  with 
which  to  darken  her  fame.  But  while  those 
who  have  written  about  the  queen  differ  con- 
cerning many  points  in  her  history,  all  are 
agreed  in  this  :  that  she  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
ceptional strength  of  intellect.  "No  one  ever 
dreamed,"  says  Mr  Swinburne  truly,  "  of  saying 
that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  a  fool." 

Many  of  Mary  Stuart's  contemporaries  have 
left  on  record  their  opinion  of  the  mental  powers 
and  capacities  of  the  queen.  Buchanan  talks 
of  her  "elegant  genius;"  Sir  Amyas  Paulet 
•calls  her  "a  woman  of  great  talent  and  in- 
telligence ;  "  while  Knox  allows  that  she  had  a 
4t  crafty  witt."  Throckmorton  credits  her  with 
a  clear  judgment  and  a  firm  will,  refers  to  her 
"  wisdom  and  kingly  modesty,"  and  pays  her  a 
high  compliment  by  saying  that  she  "  thinketh 
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herself  not  too  wise,  but  is  contented  to  be 
ruled  by  good  counsel  and  wise  men."  Of 
modern  historians,  the  one  who  has  testified 
most  bravely  to  the  intellect  of  the  queen  is  Sir 
John  Skelton,  who  describes  Mary  as  "an  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  girl,"  and  "a  woman  of 
polished  tastes  and  unusually  brilliant  accom- 
plishments." Mr  Swinburne,  in  addition  to  the 
tribute  already  quoted,  speaks  of  the  queen's 
"brilliant  intelligence,"  and  writes:  "Mary 
Stuart  was  in  many  respects  the  creature  of  her 
age,  of  her  creed,  and  of  her  station  ;  but  the 
noblest  and  most  noteworthy  qualities  of  her 
nature  were  independent  of  rank,  opinion  or 
time."  Of  these  noteworthy  qualities  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  human  and  interesting,  was 
her  love  of  art  and  letters  in  almost  all  their 
branches. 

Descended  as  she  was  from  the  houses  of 
Stuart  and  Lorraine,  Mary  inherited  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  the  taste  was  carefully  fostered. 
During  the  six  years  of  childhood  which  she 
spent  in  Scotland,  two  churchmen  acted  as  her 
tutors — John  Erskine,  parish  priest  of  Inchma- 
hone,  and  Alexander  Scott,  canon  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Stirling,  and  parson  of  Balmaclellan. 
Hardly  anything  is  known  of  her  childhood  and 
early  education  ;  but  it  appears  that,  like  other 
imaginative  children,  she  had  a  vivid  and  lively 
sense  of  such  stories  and  legends  as  were 
related  to  her.  "I  have  harde,"  wrote  Ran- 
dolph to  Throckmorton  in  1561,  "howe  the 
Quene  of  Scotland,  that  nowe  is,  beinge  a  verie 
babe,  seinge  the  cardinal!  in  his  dysguised  gar- 
mentes  sodenly  entre  into  the  chamber  wheare 
she  was,  cryed  oute  for  feare,  '  Kyll,  kyll  the 
Redeaton,  he  will  carrie  me  away ; ' "  and  it 
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has  been  supposed  that  her  fear  on  such  occa- 
sions was  due  to  this  :  that  the  cardinal,  in  the 
garb  of  his  office,  suggested  to  the  little  girl 
the  apparition  of  some  fairy-tale  bogey  of  whom 
she  had  heard.1 

But  it  was  in  France,  the  land  which  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  love  of  beauty,  and 
where  art  is  not,  as  in  England,  placed  under  the 
iron  rule  of  conventions,  that  Mary  Stuart  was 
chiefly  educated.  She  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Henri  II.,  a  court  whose  members 
were  marked  by  their  culture  and  aestheticism  ; 
and  there,  sharing  the  education  of  the  French 
royal  children,  she  was  taught  by  the  best 
masters,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  study. 
Anne  d'Este,  princess  of  Ferrara,  talking  of 
Mary  when  the  queen  was  seven  years  old, 
says  :  "  Her  talk  and  carriage  are  so  discreet 
that  we  no  longer  think  of  or  treat  her  as  a 
child ; "  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  writing  at 
a  slightly  later  period,  tells  that  Mary  "  daily 
improves  in  beauty  and  intelligence,"  and  de- 
clares that  "  she  talks  as  well  and  sensibly  as 
if  she  were  a  woman  of  five  and  twenty." 

An  interesting  document  connected  with 
Mary's  schooldays  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  This  is  a 
Latin  exercise-book,  which  contains  sixty-four 
exercises.  All  are  written  in  the  queen's  hand, 
and  their  faulty  construction  and  self-conscious 
tone  add  to  their  value,  as  showing  that  they 
were  the  genuine  production  of  Mary  herself.2 
These  exercises  were  probably  given  to  her  as 
preparation  for  the  Latin  speech  which,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  she  gave  in  the  hall  at  the 
Louvre3 — a  speech  which  Brantome  praises 
with  great  zest,  telling  how  the  youthful 
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orator  "  declama  devant  le  roy  Henry,  la 
Reyne,  et  toute  la  court,  publiquement  en  la 
salle  du  Louvre  une  oraison  en  Latin  qu'elle 
avoit  faicte  soubstenant  et  deffendant,  centre 
1'opinion  commune,  qu'il  estoit  bien  seant  aux 
femmes  de  scavoir  les  lettres  et  arts  liberaux." 
The  delivery  of  this  oration  caused  quite  a 
sensation  at  the  court  of  France  ;  and  a  French 
author  of  the  time,  Antoine  Fouqueline,  dedi- 
cating- "  A  tres  illustre  Princesse  Madame  Marie 
Royne  d'Ecosse"  his  book  La  Rhetoriqiie  Fran- 
foise,  prefixed  thereto,  as  expressive  of  his 
admiration  for  the  rhetorical  powers  of  his 
dedicatee,  the  following1  lines  translated  from 
Ovid  :— 

"  Quand  sa  bouche  celeste  eust  ouvert  ton  soucy 
L'on  cut  dit  que  les  cieux  souloient  parler,  ainsi, 
Et  que  d'un  prince  estoit  digne  telle  excellence, 
Tant  avoit  de  douceur  ta  divine  Eloquence." 

In  the  preface  Mary  is  described  as  "  ne'e,  et 
selon  la  commune  opinion,  divinement  predes- 
tine"e  pour  I'amplification  et  avancement  de 
notre  langue,  mais  aussi  pour  1'illustration  et 
honneur  de  toute  science;"  and  the  author 
recalls  how  the  queen  in  "la  presence  du  Roy, 
accompaigne^  de  la  pluspart  des  seigneurs  de  la 
cour,"  advocated  the  higher  education  of  women 
"par  une  oraison  bien  latine."  Even  allowing- 
that  Mary  was  a  singularly  gifted  child,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  praises  thus 
showered  upon  her  oratorical  powers  by  Bran- 
tome  and  Fouqueline  were  absurd  ;  yet  it  would 
seem  that,  in  later  life,  she  really  had  a  cer- 
tain gift  for  rhetoric  ;  for  Knox,  describing-  a 
speech  which  she  made  in  1563,  writes  :  "  thair 
mycht  have  bene  hard  among1  hir  flatteraris, 
'  Vox  Dianae  ! '  The  voice  of  a  g-oddess  (for  it 
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could  not  be  Dei)  and  not  of  a  woman  !  God 
save  that  sweet  face  !  Was  thair  ever  oratour 
spack  so  properlie  and  so  sweitlie  ?  "  . 

Writing  in  1556  to  his  sister,  Mary  of  Guise, 
to  tell  her  of  her  daughter's  early  success  as  a 
rhetorician,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine  says  of  his 
niece  that  "  nothing"  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  progress  she  is  making  in  her  educa- 
tion "  ;  and  his  statement  was  merited,  for  the 
little  queen  was  now  reading  Virgil,  and  had 
begun  to  study  Spanish  and  Italian.  Brantome, 
describing  her  at  this  time,  tells  how  "  elle  se 
reservoit  tousjours  deux  heures  du  jour  pour 
estudier  et  lire  :  aussi  il  n'y  avoit  gueres  de 
sciences  humaines  qu'elle  n'en  discourust  bien  ;  " 
and  he  adds  :  "  Surtout  elle  aymoit  la  poe'sie  et 
les  poetes,  mais  surtout  M.  de  Ronsard,  M.  du 
Bellay,  et  M.  de  Maison  Fleur,  qui  ont  fait  de 
belles  poesies  et  elegies  pour  elle,  et  mesmes 
sur  son  partement  de  la  France,  que  j'ay  veu 
souvent  lire  a  elle  mesme  en  France  et  Ecosse, 
les  larmes  a  1'oeil,  et  les  souspirs  au  coeur." 
Mary's  admiration  for  du  Bellay  was  warmly 
returned  by  that  writer,  who  addresses  the 
queen  as  follows  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

"  En  votre  esprit,  le  ciel  s'est  surmonte' 
Nature  et  art  ont  en  votre  beaute" 
Mis  tout  le  beau  dont  la  beaute"  s'assemble."  4 

Between  Ronsard  and  Mary  there  existed  a 
sincere  friendship,  and  in  a  poem  by  the  queen 
the  poet  is  thus  advised  : 

"  Elas  !  ne  scrives  pas  ses  fayts  ni  ses  grandeurs, 
Mays  qu'il  a  bien  voulu  empesche  de  malheurs."  6 

Ronsard  was  for  long  Mary's  favourite  poet ; 
and  twenty  years  after  .they  had  last  met  she 
sent  him,  through  Nau  her  secretary,  a  gift  of 
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plate  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  crowns. 
One  of  the  pieces  represented  Parnassus,  and 
bore  an  inscription  :  "A  Ronsard,  1'Apollon  de 
la  Source  des  Muses."  This  intimacy  between 
queen  and  poet  will  always  be  remembered,  not 
merely  because  Ronsard  inscribed  an  edition  of 
his  poems,  published  in  1584,  "a  tres  haute, 
tres  illustre,  et  tres  vertueuse  Princesse,  Marie 
Stuart,  Royne  d'Ecosse ; "  but  also  because, 
when  the  queen  left  France,  the  poet  bade  her 
adieu  in  a  poem  of  singular  beauty.  Here  are 
two  verses  : 

"  Le  jour  que  vostre  voile  aux  vents  se  recourba 
Et  de  nos  yeux  pleurants  les  vostres  deYoba, 
Ce  jour-la  me'me  voile  emporta  loin  de  France 

Les  Muses  qui  souloient  y  faire  demourance. 

*        *        *        * 

Comment  pourroient  chanter  les  bouches  des  poetes 
Quand,  par  vostre  depart,  les  Muses  sont  muettes  ? 
Tout  ce  qui  est  de  beau  ne  se  garde  long-temps  : 
Les  roses  et  les  lys  ne  regnent  qu'un  printemps."6 

If  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay  were  the  most 
famous  of  Mary  Stuart's  contemporaries  who 
expressed  their  admiration  for  the  queen,  they 
were  certainly  not  the  only  authors  who  held 
her  in  high  regard.  Pietro  Bizari  (1530  P-I586  ?), 
the  Italian  historian  and  poet,  in  dedicating  to 
her  his  treatise  Be  Bello  et  Pace,  speaks  of  her 
liberality  to  men  of  letters,  and  further  voices 
his  esteem  in  the  following  lines,  addressed 
"Ad  Mariam  Scotiae  Reginam  "  : 

"  Centenis  centena  sonent  si  g-uttura  ling-uis, 
Et  mihi  si  pandant  totum  Helicona  Dese  ; 

Non  ego  sufficiam  meritas  persolvere  grates. 
Dii  referant,  hominum  qui  pia  facta  vident. 

Hi  tibi  felicem  dent  semper  ducere  vitam, 
Et  tribuant  Pylii  tempora  longu  Senis." 
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II 

When  Mary  came  to  Scotland  she  did  not 
forget  her  love  of  learning1,  and  she  showed 
that  her  interest  therein  was  not  altogether 
selfish.  In  1564  she  granted  an  annuity  of 
£100  scots  to  "  Maister  James  Quhyte,"  who 
had  (so  runs  the  deed  in  the  Register  of  the 
Privy  Seal)  "  bestowit  the  yeiris  of  his  aige 
bigane  to  the  studie  of  gude  letteris,"  and  was 
"  myndit  to  wair  the  rest  of  his  liffe  thairto." 
The  pension  was  designed  "to  help  his  gude 
purpois  in  that  behalf,  to  gif  occasioun  to 
utheris  to  gif  lauboris  to  follow  knawledge  of 
liberall  professioun,  and  to  reporte  just  rewarde 
thairfore  of  hir  Grace's  liberalitie."  A  more 
notable  instance  of  the  queen's  interest  in  letters 
is  found  in  her  patronage  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, which  institution,  being  chiefly  supported 
by  the  Church,  was  almost  ruined  by  the  Re- 
formation, and  stood  in  dire  need  at  the  time  of 
Mary's  coming  to  Scotland.  In  1563  the  queen 
made  over  to  the  University  some  of  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  the  Church,  being  moved  to  this 
step  by  the  fact  that  all  provision  for  the  bursars 
and  masters  had  long  since  ceased.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  favour  thus  shown  by 
Mary  was  prompted  by  her  friendship  with 
George  Buchanan,  who,  though  not  himself  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  had  an  especial 
fondness  for  that  seat  of  learning  ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  reasonable,  for  during  the  first  few 
years  of  her  reign  the  queen  herself  was  wont 
to  study  in  company  with  the  scholar  who 
eventually  proved  one  of  her  most  bitter  assail- 
ants. In  January  1562,  Randolph,  English 
ambassador  at  Holyrood,  writing  to  Cecil,  tells 
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of  the  intimacy  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
"one  called  Mr  George  Bowhanan  (Buchanan), 
a  Scottysche  man  verie  well  lerned ; "  and  in 
the  following-  April  the  same  writer  relates  that 
Mary  reads  daily  after  dinner,  "instructed  by  a 
teamed  man,  Mr  George  Bowhanan,  somewhat 
of  Lyvie."7 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville how  Mary  Stuart  passed  her  leisure  hours, 
he  answered  that  "  sche  red  upon  gud  bukis 
the  histories  of  dyvers  contrees."  The  Scottish 
queen  certainly  had  a  good  library,  and,  from 
her  catalogue,  it  is  obvious  that  her  tastes  in 
literature  were  varied  and  catholic.  Most  of 
her  books  were  French,  a  few  were  Italian,  and 
she  had  a  number  of  works  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Those  in  French  included  The  First  Buik  of 
Roland  Amoreuse,  Ane  Parte  of  Plutarche,  and 
editions  of  Boethius,  Rabelais,  Clement  Marot, 
and,  of  course,  du  Bellay  and  Ronsard.  Be- 
sides these,  and  many  others  of  less  note,  a 
French  writer  who  figures  in  the  list  of  Mary's 
library  is  Alain  Chartier,  the  poet  who  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  a  kiss  from  the  princess 
Margaret  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  I.  Among 
Italian  works  in  the  queen's  possession  were 
The  Decameron  of  Bocas^  The  Morall  Triumphis 
of  Petrark,  and  The  Siege  of  Troy  in  Italiane 
Ryme.  Her  "  Latyn  buikis  "  included  Henrici 
Loriti  Annotationes  in  Titum  Livium,  Officiorum 
Ciceronis  Libri  Tres,  Vergilius,  Quinti  Horatii 
Placet  Opera,  and  Ciceronis  Opera  in  9  volum- 
inibus  Deauratis ;  while,  among  Greek  works, 
she  owned  the  writings  of  Sophocles  and  Plato,. 
Homer  and  Euripides.8 

It  is  always  difficult  to  guage  appreciation  of 
art,  and  the  possession  of  a  good  library  does 
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not  necessarily  demonstrate  a  real  taste  for 
literature  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.  Many 
thing's,  however,  tend  to  show  that  Mary 
Stuart  truly  loved  her  books.  Her  history 
proves  that  she  communed  passionately  with 
life,  and  with  such  communion  an  intense  love 
of  art  is  almost  invariably  concomitant.  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  said  of  the  queen  that  "she 
shoethe  a  redines  to  expone  hyr  selffe  to  all 
perylls  in  hoope  off  victorie,  she  delytethe 
motche  to  here  of  hardiness  and  valiancye, 
comendyng1  by  name  all  approved  hardye  men 
of  hyr  cuntrye,  althoe  they  be  hyr  enemyes,  and 
she  concealithe  no  cowardnes  even  in  hyr 
frendes."  Than  that  testimony  of  a  contem- 
porary, nothing  could  better  evince  Mary's  keen 
sense  of  romance — nothing,  at  least,  save  the 
letter  which  the  captive  queen,  shortly  before 
her  execution,  wrote  to  Elizabeth.  "As  to  my 
demission  of  my  crown,"  she  said  on  this  occa- 
sion, "  speak  to  me  no  more  of  that,  for,  rather 
than  consent  to  this,  I  am  deliberately  prepared 
to  die,  and  the  last  words  I  shall  utter  in  life 
shall  be  those  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland."  It  must 
be  clear  that  a  woman  who  could  write  a 
passage  like  that — a  passage  which  brings  a 
living  voice  across  the  centuries — cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
literature  ;  must,  indeed,  have  heard  with 
raptures  "The  surge  and  thunder  of  the 
Odyssey,"  and  have  brought  a  ready  and 
sympathetic  ear  to  the  work  of  Virgil, 

"  Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 
Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man." 

This  passionate  element  in  the  character  of 
the  queen  perforce  caught  the  eagle  eye  of  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  and,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  about  a  woman  whose  charm  is  peren- 
nial, the  Mary  of  The  Abbot  is  probably  the 
most  authentic  portrait  extant.  It  is  valuable 
to  note  that,  in  this  likeness,  Mary's  aesthetic 
tastes  are  touched  upon  ;  and  that,  while  his- 
tory has  little  to  say  concerning  her  imprison- 
ment at  Loch  Leven,  Scott  furnishes  a  vivid 
sidelight  on  her  life  there,  for  on  one  occasion 
he  makes  the  captive  queen  address  Catherine 
Seton  as  follows  :  ' '  Take  me  La  Mer  des  His- 
toires?  and  resume  where  we  left  off.  Our  lady 
help  thy  head,  girl,  or  rather  may  she  help  thy 
heart.  I  asked  thee  for  The  Sea  of  Histories 
and  thou  hast  brought  me  La  ChroniquA 
d?  Amour." 

While  history  is  practically  dumb  concerning 
Mary's  captivity  at  Loch  Leven,  a  good  many 
facts  may  be  gleaned  concerning  the  later  period 
of  durance  vile  to  which  the  queen  was  con- 
demned. Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow from  Sheffield  in  September  1574,  Mary 
says  she  has  little  pleasure  "  hors  de  lisre  et  de 
besoigner  ;  "  and  that  her  literary  tastes  proved 
a  source  of  solace  to  her  during  her  final  im- 
prisonment is  further  evinced  by  several  state- 
ments of  Bourgoing,  the  physician  who 
attended  her  at  Fotheringay.  In  his  journal, 
he  tells  of  the  queen's  knowledge  of  law  and  of 
history,  speaks  of  her  artistic  conversations 
with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,10  and,  describing  a  day 
in  her  life,  writes  : 

"She  spoke  only  on  pleasant  subjects,  and  often,  in 
particular,  gave  her  opinion  on  some  points  of  the 
history  of  England,  in  the  study  of  which  she  passed  a 
good  portion  of  the  day  ;  afterwards  discoursing  on  the 
subject  of  her  reading  with  her  household,  quite  famil- 
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larly  and  joyously,  showing  no  sign  of  sadness,  but  with 
even  a  more  cheerful  countenance  than  previous  to  her 
troubles." 

In  a  letter  written  soon  after  her  removal  to 
Sheffield,  Mary  says  :  "  Pour  moy,  Dieu  mercy, 
j'ay  encore  assez  de  reste  de  Latin  pour  prier 
plus  que  de  devotion."  This  was  really  a 
modest  statement  concerning  her  acquaintance 
with  Latin  ;  for  though  it  is  possible  that,  by 
this  time,  the  queen  had  lost  some  of  her  skill 
in  reading  that  language,  it  is  certain  that  she 
had  at  least  retained  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  her  to  peruse  Buchanan's  Detectio.  In 
November  1571  she  received  a  copy  of  that 
work ;  and  the  receipt  and  reading  thereof 
throwing  her  into  a  state  of  indignation,  she 
marked  her  sense  of  the  outrage  by  writing  to 
de  la  Mothe  Pension  an  angry  letter,  in  which 
she  speaks  of  Buchanan  in  the  most  bitter 
terms.  It  is  certain  that  Mary  read  in  Latin 
this  attack  upon  her  character ;  for  John  Bate- 
man,  Shrewsbury's  secretary,  writing  to  Lord 
Burghley  in  December  1571,  says:  "She 
(Mary)  has  not  seen  the  book  in  English  or 
Scots,  so  far  as  I  know,  though  there  are  some 
in  the  house,  my  Lord  ordered  that  none  of 
them  should  come  to  her  hands  or  her 
people's."11 

Constituted  as  she  was,  Mary  Stuart  was 
naturally  a  lover  of  music.  A  contemporary 
tells  that  "she  took  great  delight  in  singing 
and  the  sound  of  the  viol ;  "  while  Knox,  de- 
scribing her  arrival  in  Scotland,  relates  that 
*'  Fyres  of  joy  war  sett  furth  all  nyght,  and  a 
cumpany  of  the  most  honest,  with  instrumentis 
of  musick,  and  with  musitians,  geve  thair  salu- 
tationis  at  hir  chalmer  wyndo ; "  and  adds : 
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"The  melody  (as  sche  alledged),  lyked  her 
weill ;  and  sche  willed  the  same  to  be  continued 
some  nightis  after."  Mary  had  in  her  regular 
service  a  small  band  of  musicians,  which  in- 
cluded five  violars  and  three  lutenists  ;  and  her 
interest  in  church  music  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  in  February  1562,  she  gave  to  William 
Macdowal,  Master  of  Works,  £10  wherewith 
to  repair  the  organ  at  Holyrood.12  She  herself 
played  several  musical  instruments  ;  the  cata- 
logue of  her  library  contains  the  entry,  "Thre 
Buikis  of  Musik "  (an  entry  provokingly  re- 
ticent and  obscure,  for  nothing  would  have 
been  more  interesting  than  to  know  that  the 
queen  loved  those  old  Elizabethan  composers  of 
whose  work  Mr  Arnold  Dolmetsch  is  the 
chosen  exponent  to-day) ;  and  there  is,  in  the 
Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  a  warrant 
(signed  Marie  R.)  which  authorises  "  Maister 
Robert  Rychardson  thesaurer"  to  pay  to  "our 
servant  Jhon  Hume  ten  poundis,  usual  mony  of 
Scotland,  for  luit  stryngis  that  he  hes  bocht, 
and  for  to  buy  otheris  alsua,  and  for  to  pay  for 
the  caryage  of  the  luitis  and  raparyng  of 
thaym." 

When  Sir  James  Melville  told  Elizabeth  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  "  sometymes  wald  play  upon 
lut  and  virginelis,"  the  English  sovereign  en- 
quired if  Mary  played  well,  and  received  the 
reply,  "  raisonably  for  a  Quen."  It  is  probable 
that  the  worthy  ambassador  acted  the  true  diplo- 
matist's part  in  answering  thus  evasively,  for  at 
least  two  other  witnesses  attest  that  Mary  was 
a  skilled  musician.  Brantome  affirms  that 
"  elle  chantoit  tres  bien,  accordant  sa  voix  avec 
le  luth  ;  "  and  George  Conn,  who  wrote  at  a 
time  when  people  must  have  been  alive  who 
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could  remember  the  queen,  after  stating  of 
Mary  that  "the  instruments  she  played  were 
the  cittern,  the  harp,  and  the  harpsichord, '* 
adds:  "Her  excellence  in  singing  arose  from 
a  natural,  not  an  acquired,  ability  to  modulate 
her  voice."13 

Mary's  love  for  music,  like  her  taste  for 
literature,  continued  unabated  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  It  proved  a  solace  in  her  hour  of  need, 
and  there  is  something  singularly  pathetic  in 
the  thought  that,  so  late  as  1571,  she  wrote 
from  Sheffield  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  asking 
him  to  send  her  "  wirgenellis/' 

It  was  on  account  of  his  skill  in  music  that 
Mary  Stuart  favoured  Rizzio,  who  first  came  to 
Scotland  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador  from 
Savoy,  and  determined  to  remain  in  the  country 
on  hearing  that  the  queen  delighted  in  musi- 
cians. Save  his  talents  as  a  lutenist  and  com- 
poser, he  certainly  had  few  qualities  to  recom- 
mend him  to  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  ; 
and,  as  Lord  Herries  remarks,  "it  was  nothing 
licklie  she  wold  fancie  his  (Rizzio's)  persone, 
that  was  neither  handsome  nor  well  faced." 
Adam  Blackwood,  an  early  champion  of  Mary, 
tells  that  Rizzio  was  "  weele  respected  of  his 
mistress  for  his  singular  witte  "  and  also  for  his 
"good  partes  and  qualities  of  minde  ;  "  and 
Melville,  besides  corroborating  this  statement, 
relates  how  the  Italian  originally  gained  the 
royal  notice.  "  Hir  majeste,"  he  writes,  "had 
three  varletis  of  hir  chamber  that  sang  thre 
partis,  and  wanted  a  beiss  to  sing  the  fourt 
part ;  therefor  they  tald  hir  Majeste  of  this  man 
to  be  ther  fourt  marrow,  in  sort  that  he  was 
drawin  in  to  sing  somtymes  with  the  rest ;  and 
eftirwart  when  the  Ambassadour  his  maister  re- 
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tournit,  he  stayed  in  this  centre,  and  was  re- 
tiret  in  hir  Majestes  service  as  ane  varlet  of  hir 
chamber." 

In  love,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  account  for  tastes ;  yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  when  sympathy  first 
begins  between  two  people,  it  is  begotten  of 
some  predilection  common  to  both  parties  ;  and 
thus  it  is  worth  noting  that  almost  all  Mary 
Stuart's  favoured  admirers  were  men  of  aesthetic 
temperament.  Brantome,  after  praising  Chas- 
telard  as  a  man  of  exceptional  culture,  tells 
that  that  poet  was  wont  to  address  verses  to 
the  queen,  who  "was  pleased  to  read  his 
poems,  and  even  answered  them,  often  making 
him  good  cheer  and  entertaining  him. "  14  Many 
theories  have  been  adduced  in  attempting  to 
account  for  Mary's  brief  infatuation  for 
Darnley ;  and  while,  as  has  been  suggested,  it 
is  possible  that  the  queen  made  her  second 
marriage  with  a  view  to  strengthening  her 
claim  on  the  English  throne,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  according  to  the  Lennox  MSS., 
she  "was  stricken  with  the  dart  of  love  by  the 
comeliness  of  his  (Darnley's)  sweet  behaviour, 
personage,  wit  and  vertuous  qualities,  as  well 
in  languages  and  lettered  sciencies,  as  also  in 
•the  art  of  music,  dancing,  and  playing  on 
instruments."  Knox's  continuator  tells  that 
Darnley  "could  write  and  dictate  well"-;  and, 
letters  from  his  pen  still  existing,  it  is  certain 
that,  unlike  most  noblemen  of  his  time,  he 
wrote  a  clear  and  beautiful  hand. 15  He  had 
been  well  educated,  and  he  had  a  taste  for 
literature.  The  Bannatyne  MS.  contains  a 
poem  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  and 
which  is  almost  certainly  his,  concluding  as  it 
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does  with  "  Finis  quod  King  Hary  Stewart "  ; 18- 
and  Bishop  Montague,  in  his  preface  to  the 
folio  edition  of  the  works  of  James  VI.  and  I.,. 
asserts  that  Darnley  ."translated  Valerius 
Maximus  into  English."  This  translation,  if  it 
ever  existed,  has  perished ;  yet,  classical 
scholar  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Darnley  was  a 
keen  lover  of  music.  Knox's  continuator  tells 
that  he  was  "much  given  to  playing  on  the 
lute "  ;  and  that  he  played  well  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that,  during  his  sojourn  at  the  English 
Court  before  the  time  of  his  fatal  marriage,  his 
skill  as  a  lutenist  elicited  the  praise  of  one  who 
was  probably  a  severe  critic,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  a  letter  to  Queen  Mary  of  England,  written 
in  1554,  Darnley  not  only  mentions  his  taste  for 
music,  but  speaks  of  a  work  from  his  pen 
which,  like  his  translation  of  Valerius  Maximus* 
has  not  survived  the  lapse  of  years.  He  writes  : 

"  It  haith  pleased  your  moste  Excellente  Majestie 
laitlie  to  accepte  a  little  plote  of  my  simple  penning-,, 
which  I  termed  Utopia  Noua.  .  .  .  The  noyse  (I  say) 
of  such  instrumentes,  as  I  heire,  now  and  then  (although 
ther  melody  diffre  much,  from  the  swete  strokes  and 
soundes  of  King  Alexander's  timotheus)  do  not  only, 
persuade  and  move,  yea  pricke,  and  spurre  me  forwarde,. 
to  endeavoure  my  wittes  daylie  (all  vanities  set  aparte)^ 
to  vertuous  lerning  and  study." 17 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Mary  Stuart 
loved  "to  here  of  hardiness  and  valiancye," 
and,  with  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  her  affection  for  Bothwell.  But 
that  nobleman  had  other  qualities  to  recommend 
him  besides  manly  bravery,  and  was,  indeed,  a 
far  more  cultured  man  than  most  other  Scottish 
peers  of  his  time.  Like  Darnley,  he  wrote  a 
good  hand ; 18  while,  brought  up  in  the  palace 
of  his  relative,  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  he  had 
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received  a  better  education  than  was  commonly 
given  to  Scottish  gentlemen  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Court  of 
France,  where  he  had  held  a  command  in  the 
Scots  Guards  ;  and  he  not  only  spoke  French 
but  read  it,  a  capacity  which  must  have  brought 
him  singular  favour  with  Mary.  He  had  given 
such  attention  to  science  that  he  was  reputed  to 
be  learned  in  the  "black-art,"  and  he  had  studied 
war  by  perusal  of  various  ancient  authors. 
Two  books  which  belonged  to  him  are  still  in 
existence  —  the  one  a  tract  by  Valturin  on 
military  discipline  (Paris,  1555,  folio),  and  the 
other  a  French  translation  of  martial  treatises 
attributed  to  Vegetius,  Sextus  Julius,  and 
^Elian  (Paris,  1556,  folio).  In  a  sense,  he  was 
an  author  ;  for,  during  his  nine  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Denmark,  he  wrote  in  French  a  narra- 
tive of  the  events  which  ended  in  his  flight  from 
Scotland  in  1567.  The  manuscript  of  this 
memoir  has  been  preserved  to  this  day,  and  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Drottingholm  in 
Sweden.  Though  not  written  by  the  hand  of 
Bothwell,  its  authenticity  has  never  been 
questioned,  for  it  has  reasonably  been  sup- 
posed that  the  exiled  nobleman  employed  an 
amanuensis.19 

Ill 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Mary  says  :  "  We  will  not  be  prolixt 
in  wreting."20  She  spoke  truly  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and,  indeed,  no  account  of  her  connection 
with  art  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  her  correspondence.  Robert  Cham- 
bers praises  this  as  being  "written  with  that 
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elegance,  fluency  and  force  of  expression 
peculiar  to  her,  and  which  places  her  composi- 
tions ahead  of  all  English  prose  literature  before 
the  time  of  Bolingbroke  "  ;  and  Mr  Swinburne 
describes  two  of  her  last  letters  as  "of  almost 
matchless  eloquence. "  A  contemporary  critique 
of  this  eloquence  lies  in  the  words  of  de  la 
Mothe  Fe"nelon,  who,  writing"  to  the  French 
king  in  1569,  says  of  Mary's  epistolary  effusions  : 
"  I  assure  your  majesty  they  will  move  you  to 
compassion." 

Robert  Chambers'  praise  is  excessive,  and 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  friendly  exagger- 
ation than  as  a  correct  estimate ;  for  it  was  not 
in  English  that  the  queen  expressed  herself 
well,  but  in  French.  Marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  vigour,  her  correspondence 
in  the  latter  language  is  couched  in  a  style 
which  animates  and  vivifies  whatever  its  writer 
desires  to  represent.  Witness  the  famous 
letter  "a  ses  serviteurs  bannis,"  in  which  she 
.says  : 

"  Je  vous  prie,  consoles  vous  en  Dieu ;  et  vous, 
•Guillaume  Douglas,  soyes  asseure"  que  la  vie  qu'avds 
hazarde"e  pour  la  mienne,  ue  sera  jamais  destitute  tant 
qui  j'auray  un  ami  vivant.  N'abandonn^s  pas  vostre 
compaig-nie  que  ne  soy^s  a  la  cour  de  France,  et  la  tous 
ensemble  addresses  vous  a  mon  ambassadeur,  et 
d^clar^s  luy  tout  ce  qu'avds  veu  ou  oui  de  moy  ou  des 
miens." 

The  queen  was  less  at  home  with  English  or 
Scots,  and  it  was  not  till  1568  that  she  began 
to  write  in  those  languages.  It  is  obvious  that, 
at  first,  she  found  the  task  difficult ;  yet  some 
of  her  writings  in  her  native  tongue  are 
characterised,  if  not  by  fluency,  by  a  note  of 
force  ;  and,  like  many  letters  by  members  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  are  palpably  the  spon- 
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taneous  expression  of  genuine  emotion.  Take 
for  instance  that  which  she  wrote  from  Tutbury 
to  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  thanking  that  nobleman 
for  his  loyalty  and  constancy  to  her  cause,  and 
saying : 

"  And  albeit  we  wryt  nocht  sa  amplie  and  sa  oft  to 
ewery  ane  of  you  as  we  wald  do,  for  dyvers  discom- 
moditeis,  and  chieflie  becaus  our  lettres  are  commonly 
tane  be  the  waye,  yet  be  noch  discourajet,  nor  skar 
nocht  thairat  giff  we  wryt  to  thame  only  of  qwome  ye 
may  understand  our  desyre  weill  aneuch,  and  think 
nocht  that  we  leif  for  that  to  esteme  ewerie  man  in  his 
awin  degrie."21 

Mary  had  her  pen  constantly  in  hand ;  and 
for  many  years  she  kept  a  "table-book  in 
which  she  was  wont  to  register  her  thoughts 
and  ideas,  and  which  she  eventually  gave  to 
Cherelles,  some  time  secretary  to  Mauvissiere, 
the  French  ambassador. 22  At  a  date  which  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  which  was 
certainly  during  the  time  of  her  last  captivity, 
the  queen  wrote  an  essay  in  which  she  descants 
generally  on  the  topic  of  religious  consolation 
in  adversity ;  and  this  piece  of  work,  which  is, 
of  course,  written  in  French,  and  which  fills  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  pages  of  small  folio  paper, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Record  Office.  The 
many  changes  and  corrections  wherewith  the 
manuscript  is  garnished  tend  to  confirm  the 
natural  conclusion  that  the  writer  was  not 
thoroughly  at  ease  with  her  subject,  and  thus 
could  not  write  thereof  with  that  spontaneity 
which  distinguishes  her  correspondence  ;  while 
the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  her  treatise,  she 
frequently  repeats  herself,  conduces  to  the 
opinion  that  the  essay  was  left  in  an  unfinished 
state. 
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Mary  opens  her  discourse  by  mentioning  the 
sorrows  which  she  has  had  to  face,  and,  striking 
the  key-note  of  her  message,  affirms  that  for 
those  who  suffer  as  she  has  done  "the  only 
remedy  lies  in  turning  to  God,  who  always 
invites  them  to  do  so."  She  rightly  asserts  that 
the  more  painful  afflictions  are  those  "that 
concern  the  inner  and  nobler  side  of  man,"  and 
not  such  as  "  pertain  only  to  the  body"  ;  and, 
in  consonance  with  this  statement,  she  proceeds 
to  descant  on  "the  torments  of  an  evil  and 
guilty  conscience,"  and  of  such  shortcomings  as 
ambition,  impatience,  and  desire  for  revenge. 
After  writing  at  length  of  many  brave  and 
famous  sinners,  she  comes  to  a  full-close, 
declaring  that 

"There  is  no  crime  or  dishonour  which  cannot  be 
wiped  out  and  effaced  by  penitence,  even  as  God  has 
told  us  that  though  our  skins  be  red  like  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow,  and  that  if  we  are  innocent, 
our  recompense  shall  be  the  greater,  and  our  glory  the 
more  excellent  for  having  patiently  supported  the  cross 
He  has  only  assigned  us  in  order  to  prove  our  worth  and 
to  increase  our  merit." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mary's 
essay  is  a  little  commonplace,  and  is  unworthy 
of  the  authoress.  But  while  far  from  character- 
istic of  the  Mary  Stuart  whom  her  admirers 
love,  the  effusion  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
queen's  energy,  and  as  evincing  her  scholarship 
and  her  pride  in  the  same  ;  for  at  the  outset  she 
tells  that  she  writes,  not  only  from  desire  to 
express,  but  also  from  love  of  work,  while  from 
beginning  to  end  her  work  is  replete  with 
classical  allusions  and  quotations.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  there  are  flashes  which  are  the  true 
and  unaffected  expression  of  the  queen  as  she 
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really  was  ;  and  a  notable  example  of  these  is  in 
a  passage  where  the  authoress,  after  enlarging 
on  the  beauty  of  humility  and  the  evil  of  pride, 
adds  : 

"  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  careful,  and  with 
prudent  judgment  consider  that  in  endeavouring-  to 
avoid  the  latter  [pride],  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
disagreeable  and  ugly  slough  of  pusillanimity,  a  thing 
unworthy  of  generous  souls  such  as  those  should  be 
who,  by  divine  provision,  are  called  to  wield  the  sceptre, 
bear  rank,  and  exercise  authority  over  the  people  of 
God." 

From  the  last  few  words  it  will  be  seen  that 
James  VI.  was  not  the  first  royal  Stuart  who 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  that 
his  mother  before  him  was  a  devotee  of  the 
theory.  Her  faith  therein  is  further  evinced  by 
various  statements  in  a  little  essay  which  is 
almost  certainly  her  work,  and  in  which  she 
deals  directly  with  "The  Science  of  Govern- 
ment." The  original  manuscript  of  this  piece 
of  work  has  perished,  but  a  copy,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Nau,  the  queen's  secretary,  is  extant 
in  the  Cotton  Library,  and  is  docketed  "  out  of 
a  wast  paper  of  the  Queen  of  Scotts  owne 
hande."  In  this  essay,  after  descanting  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  a  sovereign  should  be  ruled 
by  the  nobility,  the  royal  authoress  adds  : 

'  •  The  one  power  comes  from  God  :  the  other,  from 
the  king,  under  God.  For  God  has  chosen  kings  and 
commanded  the  people  to  obey  them,  and  kings  have 
appointed  and  constituted  princes  and  nobles  to  assist 
them  in  their  labours,  and  not  to  dictate  to  them." 

In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  Horace  Walpole  declares  that  Mary 
"wrote  Poems  on  Various  Occasions  in  the 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  Scots  languages." 
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It  is  improbable  that  she  ever  wrote  verse  in 
Scots,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  did  so  in 
French.  As  the  authorship  of  the  casket 
sonnets  is  a  point  on  which  historians  seem 
destined  to  disagree  to  the  end  of  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  of  these  poems  as  the  work 
of  the  queen  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  both  Brantome 
and  Ronsard,  the  sonnets  were  too  crude  to  be 
by  Mary  ;  for  the  fact  that  these  critics  thought 
thus  not  only  forms  an  indirect  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  admired  poems  which  they 
knew  the  queen  had  written,  but  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  she  wrote  many  other  verses 
besides  the  few  which  can  be  definitely  ascribed 
to  her.  Of  poems  authenticated  as  from  the 
pen  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  earliest  is  her  elegy  for 
her  first  husband,  Francis  II.  of  France,  which 
was  preserved  by  Brantome,  and  is  included  in 
his  life  of  the  queen.  As  this  was  written  when 
the  poetess  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  it 
were  absurd  to  criticise  it  severely.  Its  metre 
is  somewhat  harsh,  and  some  of  its  expressions 
are  far  from  apt ;  but  the  following  verse  is  at 
least  written,  to  use  Sir  James  Melville's  phrase^ 
"  raisonably  for  a  Quen  :  " 

"  Si  en  quelque  se"jour, 
Soit  en  bois  ou  en  pre'e, 
Soit  sur  1'aube  du  jour, 
Ou  soit  sur  la  vesprde, 
Sans  cesse  mon  cceur  sent 
Le  regret  d'un  absent." 

For  several  days  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Mary  refused  to  see  anyone.  She  was 
truly  and  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  she  had 
sustained,  and  she  wrote  to  Philip  of  Spain 
that,  without  the  aid  of  heaven,  her  misfortunes 
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would  be  insupportable.  Throckmorton  tells 
that  Francis  "departed  to  God,  leaving  as 
heavy  and  dolorous  a  wife,  as  of  right  she  had 
good  cause  to  be  ;  " 23  and  his  words  are  echoed 
by  a  French  writer  of  the  time,  Michiel  Surian, 
who  says  :  "  Everyone  will  forget  the  death  of 
the  late  king,  except  the  young  queen,  his 
widow,  who,  being  no  less  noble-minded  than 
beautiful  and  graceful  in  appearance  .  .  .  uni- 
versally inspires  great  pity."  These  testimonies 
to  Mary's  sorrow  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  for  they  show  that  she  wrote  from  the 
fullness  of  her  heart,  and  that,  whatever  the 
technical  qualities  of  her  work,  she  was  no 
mere  dabbler,  and  did  not  write  verse  for 
amusement.  It  has  already  been  deduced 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  queen  wrote  many 
verses  besides  those  which  are  extant ;  and  the 
character  of  most  of  her  poetical  writings  con- 
stitutes further  grounds  for  this  supposition,  for, 
not  merely  in  the  elegy  quoted  and  criticised 
above,  but  in  almost  all  her  other  pieces,  she  is 
concerned  rather  with  the  expression  of  herself 
than  with  dilettanteism.  This  fact  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  poem  which  she 
wrote  only  a  few  years  before  her  execution, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  authentic,  the  manu- 
script being  still  in  existence  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  being  indeniably  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  queen : 

"  Que  suis  je  helas?  et  de  quoi  sert  ma  vie? 
Je  ne  suis  fors  q'un  corps  priv£  de  cceur  ; 
Un  ombre  vain,  un  objet  de  malheur, 
Qui  n'a  plus  rien  que  de  mourir  envie. 
Plus  ne  portez,  O  ennemis,  d'envie 
A  qui  n'a  plus  1'esprit  a  la  grandeur  ! 
Je  consomme  d'excessive  douleur, — 
Votre  ire  en  bref  ce  voira  assouvie  ; 
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Et  vous  amis,  qui  m'avez  tenu  chere, 
Souvenez  vous,  que  sans  heur — sans  santd 
Je  ne  saurois  aucun  bon  ceuvre  faire  : 
Souhaitez  done  fin  de  calamite"  ; 
Et  que  ci  has  e"tant  assez  punie, 
J'aye  ma  part  en  la  joye  infinie."  w 

In  1572  Mary  sent  a  long  poem  in  French  to 
her  friend  and  supporter,  Bishop  Leslie ;  and 
when  he,  two  years  later,  published  his  book, 
Afflicti  Animi  Consolationes  et  Tranquilli  Animi 
Conservatio ,  he  inserted  the  queen's  effusion, 
under  the  title  of  "  Meditation  fait  par  la  Reyne 
d'Ecosse,  Dovariere  de  France,"  and  also  a 
shorter  piece  which  he  declared  she  had  written, 
beginning  "  L'ire  de  Dieu  par  le  sang  ne 
s'appaise."  The  long  poem,  though  scarcely 
characteristic  of  Mary  Stuart,  has  considerable 
merit,  and  the  following  couplets  at  once  gain 
the  attention  of  the  reader  : 

"  Estre  venu  des  parens  genereux 
N'empesche  point  qu'on  ne  foit  malheureux." 

"  Brief,  tout  le  bien  de  ceste  vie  humaine, 

Se  garde  peu,  et  s'acquiert  a  grand'  peine."25 

Other  pieces  of  French  verse  which  can  be 
definitely  ascribed  to  Mary  Stuart  are  few  in 
number,  but  two  which  are  undoubtedly  auth- 
entic are  a  fairly  long  poem  (six  verses)  which 
begins,  "  O,  Signeur  Dieu,  resceuez  ma  priere," 
and  also  the  sonnet,  already  alluded  to,  ad- 
dressed to  Ronsard.  The  manuscripts  of  these 
are  both  extant  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
are  in  the  queen's  handwriting.  Besides  these, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mary  was  authoress 
of  several  short  pieces  of  verse  which  are 
written  on  a  prayerbook  which  once  belonged  to 
her,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St  Petersburg.  These  verses  are  in  her 
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handwriting,  and,  as  Labanoff  suggests,  were 
probably  composed  during  her  captivity  in 
England.  The  following  is  an  interesting 
example  of  this  class,  for  the  appended  signa- 
ture banishes  any  doubt  as  to  the  authorship. 

"  Un  cceur  que  Toutrage  martire 
Par  un  me"pris  on  d'un  refus, 
A  le  pouvoir  de  fair  dire  : 
Je  ne  suis  plus  ce  que  je  pus. 

Marie."26 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  the  diplomatist,  in  his 
book,  De  Republica  Anglorum  Instauranda 
(London  1579),  gives  what  he  declares  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  a  poem  written  in  French  by 
Mary,  and  sent  by  her  to  Elizabeth,  with  a  pre- 
sent of  a  ring.  The  original  version  of  this  has 
perished,  as  also  has  another  poetical  work  by 
the  queen,  mentioned  by  both  Bishop  Montague 
and  William  Sanderson.  The  former  writer,  in 
his  preface  to  the  works  of  James  VI.  and  I., 
asserts  that  Mary  "wrote  a  booke  of  verses  in 
French,  of  the  institution  of  a  prince,  all  with 
her  own  hand  ; "  and  the  latter,  writing  in  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  mentions  that  he  has 
seen  this  effusion.27  There  is  further  evidence 
that,  though  now  lost,  this  work  once  really 
existed ;  for,  in  the  catalogue  of  books  pre- 
sented by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  to  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1626,  there  is  enumerated, 
under  the  title,  Marie,  Queene  of  Scotland: 
"  tetrasticha  ou  quatrains  a  son  fils. " 

There  is  only  one  Italian  poem  which  can 
definitely  be  ascribed  to  Mary  Stuart.  It  is 
addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  begins : 
"II  pensier  che  mi  nuoce  insieme  e  giova." 
A  French  version  of  the  same  poem  is  also 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  queen  ; 2S  for  the 
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manuscripts  of  both  are  still  in  existence  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  and  Mary's  handwriting 
attests  the  authorship.  Less  at  home  with  the 
language  of  England  than  with  that  of  France, 
the  queen  nevertheless  wrote  on  a  window  at 
Fotheringay  the  following  couplet : — 

"  From  the  top  of  all  my  trust, 
Mishap  has  laid  me  in  the  dust." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Horace  Walpole  was 
right  in  asserting  that  Mary  wrote  verse  in  Latin ; 
but  the  only  surviving  relic  of  her  metrical  skill 
in  that  language  is  this,  which  she  inscribed  on 
a  pane  of  glass  at  Buxton  Wells  : — 

"  Buxtona,  quae  calidae  celebraris  nomine  lymphae, 
Forte  mihi  posthac  non  adeunda,  vale."29 

A  short  Latin  hymn  or  prayer  of  five  lines, 
beginning,  "  O,  Domini  Deus,  speravi  in  te," 
has  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to  Mary  Stuart, 
who  is  said  to  have  composed  it  shortly  before 
execution.  Its  character  conduces  to  belief 
that  this  fragment  of  song  was  really  written 
by  the  queen  in  captivity ;  but,  though  it  is 
quoted  by  many  historians  as  undoubtedly  her 
work,  it  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  the 
aforesaid  ascription.  At  a  time  when  she  was 
deeply  moved,  Mary  would  surely  write  in 
French  ;  and  thus  it  is  probable  that,  if  she 
wrote  this  prayer,  the  Latin  version  is  a  trans- 
lation. Again,  it  is  known  that,  on  the  scaffold 
at  Fotheringay,  the  royal  prisoner  repeated  the 
3ist  Psalm,  which  begins,  "  In  te  Domini 
speravi "  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  action  on 
her  part  originally  promulgated  the  story  of  the 
Latin  hymn.80 

Despite    its    questionable    authorship,,    "O 
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Domini  Deus,  speravi  in  te  "  is  a  precious  his- 
toric relic,  for  it  is  chiefly  by  this  poem  that 
Mary  Stuart's  love  for  art  will  be  remembered. 
There  is  little  fear  that  the  queen's  story  will 
ever  cease  to  fascinate,  and  there  is  less  fear 
that  her  poetic  gift  will  be  forgotten  ;  for  the 
Latin  hymn  commonly  ascribed  to  her  has  been 
rendered  into  English  by  Mr  Swinburne,  on  the 
pages  of  whose  dramatic  work  it  will  remain, 
stamped  forever.  But  the  adverb  "chiefly" 
was  not  inadvertently  used  as  applying  to  this 
fact  which  renders  immortal  Mary's  love  for 
art ;  for,  in  writing  thus,  it  was  borne  in  mind 
that  another  great  writer  besides  Mr  Swin- 
burne has  dwelt  on  the  queen's  artistic  tastes, 
and  a  passage  from  The  Abbot,  already  quoted, 
still  rang  on  the  ear. 

An  old  Scots  diarist  (who  lived  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.)  tells  how,  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  "  hard  of  the  marriage  of  Hendrie  and 
Marie,  king  and  quein  of  Scots,  Seingnour 
Davies  slauchter,  of  the  king's  mourder  at  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  of  the  quein's  taking  at  Carbari, 
and  the  Langsyd  feild  ;  "  and  he  adds  :  "  Even 
at  that  tyme  me  thought  the  heiring  of  these 
things  moved  me,  and  stak  in  my  hart  with 
sum  joy  or  sorrow."31  So  also  it  is  to-day. 
There  is,  and  there  must  ever  be,  a  deep  human 
interest  in  the  eventful  history  of  Mary  Stuart 
— an  interest  which  will  always  kindle  the  "  hart 
with  sum  joy  or  sorrow."  But  this  human  in- 
terest is  increased  an  hundredfold  by  the  fact 
that  the  queen  was  a  lover  of  art ;  and,  as  this 
last  will  never  be  forgotten,  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  Mary,  as  Shakespeare  says  of  Cleopatra — 


"  Age  cannot  wither  her  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety." 
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1  Randolph's  letter  was  first  quoted  in  an  article  in 
The  Scottish  Historical  Review  for  January  1905.  The 
writer,  Mr  D.  Murray  Rose,  says:  "This  shows  that 
Queen  Mary  was  threatened,  when  naughty,  with  a 
bogey,  for  she  evidently  thought  the  Cardinal  was  the 
'Reid  Etin' — the  giant  or  monster  of  nursery  fables." 
a  This  curiosity  has  been  published  in  book  form  by 
the  Warton  Club,  under  the  editorship  of  Anatole  de 
Montaiglon.  3  Unfortunately  the  MS.  of  this  speech 
has  perished.  The  catalogue  of  Mary's  library,  drawn 
up  in  1578,  contains  the  item:  "Ane  Oration  to  the 
King  of  the  Tranche,  of  the  Queen's  awin  handwrite." 
*  Mary  Stuart,  by  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  5  The  Poems 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  edited  by  Julian  Sharman. 
0  History  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Professor  Petit.  7  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  edited  by 
Joseph  Bain,  I.,  598,  615.  8  The  Catalogue  of  Mary's 
books  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  best  edition 
is  that  edited  by  Julian  Sharman,  entitled  The  Library  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  9  This  book  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1536.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of 
Mary's  library — a  fact  which,  in  the  present  case,  con- 
stitutes an  example  of  Scott's  marvellous  power  of 
assimilating  all  that  he  read  in  history,  and  of  turning 
his  knowledge  to  artistic  purpose.  10  Paulet,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall,  was  a  friend  of  Bacon.  n  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  Captivity,  by  J.  D.  Leader,  225. 
Bateman  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  English 
copies  of  Buchanan's  work  were  to  be  had  at  this  time, 
for  none  such  were  published  till  1572.  12  The  Master 
Masons  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Scott  Mylne,  53.  13  De  Vita  ac  Rebus  Gestis  serennisimae 
Principis  Maria  Scotorum  Regina,  by  Samuel  Jebb,  II.,  15. 
14  One  of  Chastelard's  poems  to  the  queen  is  printed  in 
The  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  F.  A.  Mignet,  II., 
423.  Others  are  in  Effusions  of  Love  from  Chatelar  to 
Queen  Mary  (London,  1808).  l5  See  a  facsimile  in 
National  MSS.  of  Scotland.  16  The  verses  are  printed 
in  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  from  the  MS.  of  George 
Bannatyne,  edited  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  ;  and  also  in 
Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  by  J.  Sibbald.  17  National 
MSS.  of  Scotland.  18  See  a  facsimile  in  Papier s  d'Etat 
'relatifs  d  THistoire  de  I ' Ecosse,  par  Alexandra  Teulet 
(Bannatyne  Club).  19  The  original  version  is  printed 
in  Les  Affaires  du  Conte  de  Boduel  (Bannatyne  Club), 
while  an  English  translation  appeared  in  The  New 
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Monthly  Magazine,  XIII.,  521.  ™  Selections  from  un- 
published MSS.  in  the  College  of  Arms  and  the  British 
Museum,  177  (Bannatyne  Club).  21  Historical  MSS. 
Commission,  Appendix  to  Fourth  Report,  616.  ffl  Life 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Agnes  Strickland,  II.,  401. 
Unfortunately  Miss  Strickland  does  not  state  if  this 
volume  is  still  in  existence.  ^  See  his  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  dated  6th  Dec.  1560  in  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  w  The  Life  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  H.  Glassford  Bell,  II.,  202. 
25  This  poem  is  printed  in  full  in  The  Miscellany  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club.  ?*  This  verse,  and  others  from  the 
queen's  prayer-book,  are  printed  by  Labanoff.  ^  A 
Compleat  History  of  Queen  Mary  and  King  James  VI. ,  by 
William  Sanderson,  262.  **  Both  French  and  Italian 
versions  are  given  in  The  Poems  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
edited  by  Julian  Sharman.  29  This,  and  the  queen's 
English  couplet,  are  quoted  from  Walpole's  Catalogue  of 
the  Royal  aud  Noble  Authors.  ™  The  late  Father 
Stevenson  believed  that  this  hymn  was  the  work  of 
Mary ;  but  a  better  authority,  Father  Pollen,  inclines  to 
belief  that  the  existing  version  is  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  the  Queen.  "  O  Domini  Deus,  speravi  in 
te  "  is  quoted  as  Mary's  work  by  Mr  Rait  and  by  Miss 
Strickland.  In  like  manner  it  is  included  in  Marie 
Stuart,  by  the  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  ;  and  in 
Historic  Notices  in  Reference  to  Fotheringay,  by  H.  K. 
Bonney.  31  The  Diary  of  Mr  James  Melvil  (Bannatyne 
Club). 
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Authorities 

In  dealing  with  James  VI.  and  I.  in  his 
connection  with  art  and  letters,  the  main 
authorities,  in  one  sense,  are  the  writings  of 
the  king  himself;  but  as  these  are  treated  by 
themselves  in  a  separate  part,  they  need  not  be 
particularised  here.  Of  contemporary  works 
bearing  on  the  life  and  reign  of  James,  two  of 
singular  value  are  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life,  by 
Sir  James  Melville  ;  and  Scrinia  Resarata :  A 
Memorial  Offered  to  the  Great  Deservings  of 
John  Williams,  D.D.,  by  John  Hacket  (London 
1692).  Of  modern  books  concerned  with  the 
subject,  the  following  are  those  which  have 
proved  most  useful :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Char- 
acter of  James  /.,  by  Isaac  Disraeli  ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  by  J.  H.  Jesse  ;  The  Life  of  King 
James  I. ,  by  Robert  Chambers  ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  King  James  /.,  by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  and 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  James  /.,  by  William 
Harris.  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  History  of  Scotland, 
and  the  same  writer's  work  on  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,  have  been  of  service,  and  have  gone 
to  form  the  general  tone  of  the  chapter,  as 
also  has  Mr  A.  H.  Millar's  Literary  History  of 
Scotland.  Apart  from  the  above,  acknowledg- 
ment for  suggestions  received  is  due  to  the 
prefaces  which  Mr  Robert  S.  Rait  has  con- 
tributed to  two  volumes  of  selections  from  the 
king's  writings,  entitled  respectively,  A  Royal 
Rhetorician,  and  Lusus  Regiris.  Besides  those 
specified  in  this  list,  other  authorities  are 
mentioned  both  in  text  and  notes. 
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None  of  those  charms  which  have  immortal- 
and  endeared  the  memory  of  Mary  Stuart 
iescended  to  her  son,  King  James  VI.  and  I,  ; 
yet  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  this  monarch  was 
a  mere  pedant,  and  to  speak  of  him  sneeringly, 
as  many  do,  as  "The  Scottish  Solomon, "or  "The 
Wisest  Fool  in  Christendom  "  ;  for  historians 
are  almost  unanimous  in  praising  the  intellect 
and  scholarship  of  the  king.  John  Richard 
Green  credits  James  VI.  with  "intellectual 
ability,"  and  says  that  he  "was  a  ripe  scholar, 
with  a  considerable  fund  of  shrewdness,  of 
mother-wit,  and  ready  repartee.  His  canny 
humour  lights  up  the  political  and  theological 
controversies  of  the  time  with  quaint  incisive 
phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams  and  touches 
of  irony  which  still  retain  their  savour.  His 
reading,  especially  in  theological  matters,  was 
extensive;  .  .  ."x  Mr  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  an 
able  historian  who  is  anything  but  prejudiced 
on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  talks  of  James's 
41  learning  and  wisdom,"  and  says  that  the  king 
44  employed  a  pithy  wit  and  a  wealth  of  homely 
images  and  learned  conceits  in  free  and  familiar 
discourse  with  all "  ; 2  while  even  writers  so 
naturally  unfavourable  towards  James  as  Dean 
Church  and  John  Addington  Symonds,  own 
that  the  king  was  a  man  of  considerable  scholar- 
ship.3 

More  valuable  than  the  testimonies  of  his- 
torians are  those  of  James's  own  contempor- 
aries, many  of  whom  have  left  on  record  their 
high  opinion  of  this  sovereign's  intellectual 
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capabilities.  "  An  understanding  prince,  if  any 
we  ever  had,"  is  the  verdict  of  Cecil,  while  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  affirms  that  God  "hath  given 
the  king  our  master  a  deep  and  a  wise  heart." 
Lady  Frances  Erskine,  who  was  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  and  who 
wrote  a  life  of  that  queen,  there  credits  James 
with  "a  wondrous  sagacity,"  says  that  "his 
Majesty  displayed  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
Learning  which  would  have  become  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,"  and  tells  that  he  "  was  in  general 
esteem,  all  over  Europe,  for  his  wisdom  and 
learning."  4  An  unique  contemporary  testimony 
consists  in  the  account  of  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  king's  body.  It  is  here 
recorded  that  the  royal  skull  was  "so  strong 
that  they  could  hardly  break  it  open  with  a 
chisel  and  a  saw,  and  so  full  of  brains,  as  they 
could  not,  upon  the  opening,  keep  them  from 
spilling — a  great  mark  of  his  infinite  judgment. " 5 
King  James  was  both  fortunate  and  un- 
fortunate in  the  matter  of  education.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  George 
Buchanan,  who,  though  well  versed  in  the 
humanities,  was  anything  but  humane.  It  says 
much  for  the  pupil's  aptitude  that  he  eventually 
gained  a  love  of  learning,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  he  had  come  to  hate  the  sight 
of  a  book ;  for  his  tutor  used  to  flog  him 
unmercifully,  and  once  the  little  fellow  wrote 
despairingly  on  the  margin  of  one  of  his 
exercises:  "Thay  wald  haiff  me  learn  Latin 
before  I  can  speak  Scots."  Melville  tells  in 
his  Memoirs  that  Buchanan  "  held  the  king  in 
great  aw,"  and  James  seems  to  have  long 
remembered  the  tutor  with  a  feeling  of  horror  ; 
for  he  used  to  say  of  one  of  his  English  courtiers 
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that  he  never  could  help  trembling1  at  his 
approach,  he  reminded  him  so  much  of  his 
pedagogue.6  Luckily  for  the  king1,  Buchanan 
was  not  single  in  his  task  as  preceptor,  but 
was  assisted  by  one  Peter  Young.  He,  accord- 
ing to  Melville,  "was  gentiller";  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  recall  that  this  tutor  continued  long- 
in  royal  favour,  became  one  of  the  king's  most 
trusted  councillors,  and  was  eventually  knighted. 
James's  serious  studies  were  begun  when  he 
was  very  young,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
infant  prodigy.  Melville,  describing  him  at  the 
age  of  eight,  tells  that  he  beheld  in  his  majesty 
"  the  sweetest  sight  in  Europe  for  extraordinary 
gifts  of  ingyne,  judgment,  and  language  "  ;  and 
he  adds  :  "I  heard  him  discourse,  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  auld  Lady  Mar's  hand,  of 
knawledge  and  ignorance,  to  my  great  marvel 
and  astonishment."  Another  contemporary 
testimony  to  the  boy's  precocity  is  found  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  some  time 
English  ambassador  at  the  Scottish  court,  who, 
detailing  an  interview  he  had  with  James  when 
the  king  was  ten  years  old,  writes :  "  He 
speaketh  the  French  tongue  marvellous  well ; 
and  that  which  seems  strange  to  me,  he  was 
able  extempore  (which  he  did  before  me)  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into 
French,  and  out  of  French  after  into  English, 
so  well  as  few  men  could  have  added  anything- 
to  his  translation."  7  Buchanan  subjected  his 
royal  pupil  to  a  severe  scholastic  routine.  After 
morning  prayers  James  usually  read  the  Greek 
testament,  and  studied  Isocrates  and  Plato,  Livy, 
Justin  and  Cicero  ;  while  in  the  afternoon  his 
time  was  generally  devoted  to  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  astronomy.  There  is  still  extant 
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a  manuscript,  drawn  up  when  James  was  ten, 
entitled  The  Kingis  Majesteis  Buikis  ;  and  this 
contains  a  list  of  over  thirty  volumes,  almost 
all  Latin.8  It  appears,  too,  that  as  a  mere 
child  the  sovereign  was  a  lover  of  the  ancient 
historians  ;  for  Buchanan,  inscribing  to  him  a 
tragedy  which  was  published  when  James  was 
only  nine,  refers  to  Sallust  in  his  epistle  dedi- 
catory with  the  words,  apud  tuum  Salustium. 

That  James  was  a  real  lover  of  learning  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  continued  through- 
out life,  even  in  the  busy  days  of  his  rule 
over  Great  Britain,  to  read.  Bishop  Racket, 
some  time  chaplain  to  the  king,  mentions  his 
sovereign's  ardent  love  of  books  and  of  know- 
edge,  and  tells  that  "The  reading  of  some  books 
before  him  was  very  frequent,  while  he  was  at  his 
repast ;  and  otherwise  he  collected  knowledge 
by  variety  of  questions,  which  he  carved  out  to 
the  capacity  of  different  persons."  James  in- 
herited the  greater  part  of  his  mother's  excellent 
library,  and  he  added  to  it  many  volumes  of 
history,  theology,  and  general  literature  ;  but, 
not  content  with  this  provision,  he  often  sent 
to  Cambridge  for  books  of  reference.  A  true 
bibliophile,  he  was  fond  of  bindings,  but  his 
taste  in  this  respect  was  utilitarian  rather  than 
aesthetic.9  On  visiting  Oxford,  he  was  charmed 
with  the  Bodleian  Library,  said  that  its  founder 
should  have  been  named  Godly  rather  than 
Bodley,  and,  as  Burton  relates  in  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  declared  that  "If  I  were  not  a 
king,  I  would  be  an  university  man  ;  and  if  it 
were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might 
have  my  wish,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other 
prison  than  that  library,  and  to  be  chained 
together  with  so  many  good  authors."  James's 
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interest  in  the  Bodleian  was  not  altogether 
selfish  ;  for  he  presented  a  number  of  books  to 
the  library,  while  he  sent  thither,  on  its  pub- 
lication in  1616,  a  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of 
his  own  writing's,  graced  with  the  author's 
autograph. 

Betimes  the  king's  reputation  as  a  scholar 
spread  to  the  continent ;  but  there,  strange  to 
say,  it  brought  him  more  than  honour,  for 
Henry  IV.  of  France  used  to  style  the  English 
sovereign  "captain  of  arts  and  clerk  of  arms." 
This  sneer,  however,  was  seldom  echoed  in 
England  ;  and  when  in  1604  James  attended 
the  Hampton  Court  conference,  which  was 
summoned  with  a  view  to  settling  differences 
between  the  Puritans  and  Anglicans,  the  king's 
theological  knowledge  excited  such  admiration 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  was  moved  to 
exclaim  :  "I  protest  my  heart  melteth  for  joy 
that  Almighty  God,  of  His  Singular  Mercy, 
has  given  us  such  a  king  as  since  Christ's 
time  has  not  been  seen."  10  During  the  con- 
ference James  complained  of  the  want  of  a  good 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  this  complaint  led 
to  the  production  of  the  version  "appointed  to 
be  read  in  churches,"  at  the  beginning  of  which 
publication  the  royal  interest  in  the  task  of 
translation  is  thus  noted  by  the  translators  : 

"There  are  infinite  arguments  of  this  right  Christian 
and  religious  affection  in  Your  Majesty ;  but  none  is 
more  forcible  to  declare  it  to  others  than  the  vehement 
and  perpetuated  desire  of  the  accomplishing1  and  publish- 
ing of  this  work,  which  now  with  all  humility  we  present 
unto  Your  Majesty.  For  when  Your  Highness  had 
once  out  of  deep  judgment  apprehended  how  convenient 
it  was,  that  out  of  the  Original  Sacred  Tongues,  to- 
gether with  comparing  of  the  labours,  both  in  our  own 
and  other  foreign  languages,  of  many  worthy  men  who 
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went  before  us,  there  should  be  one  more  Exact  Trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  Tongue  ; 
Your  Majesty  did  never  desist  to  urge  and  to  excite 
those  to  whom  it  was  commended,  that  the  work  might 
be  hastened,  and  that  the  business  might  be  expedited 
in  so  decent  a  manner,  as  a  matter  of  such  importance 
might  justly  require." 

Despite  all  his  theological  learning,  James 
had  undoubtedly  some  love  for  painting  and 
music  ;  and  he  had  an  organ  sent  from  London 
to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood.  This  step 
on  his  part  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the 
people,  who  regarded  the  innovation  as  a 
harbinger  of  popery ;  and  the  Scots  skipper 
who  brought  the  instrument  from  London  con- 
ceived himself  troubled  by  a  singing  in  his  head 
for  many  weeks  after  the  voyage.  James's  own 
writings  constitute  ample  proof  that  the  king 
appreciated  literature  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  a  touch  of  romance  in  his  nature,  for, 
writing  to  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  during  their  sojourn  in  Spain,  he 
addresses  his  son  and  friend  as  "My  sweet 
boys  and  dear  venturous  knights,  worthy  to  be 
put  in  a  new  romanso."  James  had  also  a 
certain  taste  for  antiquarianism,11  and  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  science.  When,  in  1623, 
Kenelm  Digby  began  to  effect  miraculous  cures 
with  the  "sympathetic  powder/'  of  which  he 
was  inventor  (and  sole  patentee !),  the  king 
showed  himself  anxious  to  know  all  about  this 
important  addition  to  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Digby,  himself,  relates  how  James  "would  fain 
know  how  it  was  done  .  .  .  and  therefore 
desired  some  of  the  powder,  which  I  delivered, 
whereupon  his  majesty  made  sundry  proofs, 
whence  he  received  singular  satisfaction."  The 
king  at  once  showed  his  regard  for  the  man 
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who  had  thus  forwarded  the  science  of  materia 
medica ;  for,  after  complimenting  Dig-by  on  his 
learning,  he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of 
the  privy  chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.12 

A  more  important  example  of  James's  patron- 
age of  learning  is  found  in  his  actions  concern- 
ing the  founding  of  Edinburgh  University.  In 
1582  the  members  of  the  town  council  of  the 
Scottish  capital  expressed  their  desire  to  have 
a  "Tounis  Colledge,"  whereupon  the  king 
granted  them  a  charter  to  enable  them  to 
realise  their  wish.  When,  thirteen  years 
after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  James 
revisited  his  native  principality,  he  was  greeted 
in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  Scotland 
by  various  learned  bodies.  One  of  these,  re- 
presenting the  University  of  Edinburgh,  waited 
on  their  sovereign  at  Stirling,  and  engaged  for 
his  delectation  in  certain  scholarly  disputations. 
These  being  concluded,  the  king  affirmed:  "I 
am  so  well  satisfied  with  this  day's  exercise,  that 
I  will  be  godfather  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
and  have  it  called  the  College  of  King  James  ;  " 
and  thus  the  University  gained  that  title  which 
is  still  graven  above  its  portals,  Academia 
Jacobi  VI.  Scotorum  Regis.  Besides  declaring 
himself  delighted  with  the  erudite  discussions 
to  which  he  had  listened  on  this  occasion,  the 
king  signified  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  see 
the  day's  proceedings  described  in  verse.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  writer,  having 
skilfully  evolved  puns  from  the  names  of  the 
various  disputants,  concluded  : 

"  To  their  deserved  praise  have  I  thus  play'd  upon 

their  names, 
And  will  their  Colledg-e  hence  be  called  The  Colledge 

of  King  James."  13 
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That  ill-fated  royal  protege",  Robert  Carr,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  advising  Sir  John  Harington  of 
Kelston  as  to  the  best  mode  of  finding  favour 
with  James,  said  of  the  king:  "he  doth 
wondrously  covet  learned  discourse  "  ;  and  the 
recipient  of  this  counsel  so  priceless  to  a 
Jacobean  courtier,  describing  an  interview  with 
his  sovereign,  tells  how  James,  after  inveighing 
against  tobacco  on  account  of  its  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  brain,  "  inquired  much  of  learning, 
and  showed  me  his  own  in  such  sort  as  made 
me  remember  my  examiner  at  Cambridge  afore- 
time. "  But  if  James  loved  to  display  his  scholar- 
ship, it  was  not  because  he  was  a  superficial 
scholar ;  and  if  he  was  prone,  on  account  of 
his  unfortunate  manner  and  appearance,  tc* 
seem  pedantic,  he  yet  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  and  was  the  genuine 
friend  of  these.  Bishop  Hacket  says  that  the 
king,  "being  of  most  excellent  parts  himself, 
could  the  better  discover  what  was  eminent  in 
another  "  ;  and  that  this  praise  was  not  wrongly 
bestowed  is  evinced  by  many  facts.  Ben 
Jonson  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  James, 
who  appointed  him  poet-laureate,  and  offered 
to  make  him  a  knight.  The  dramatist  declined 
the  latter  offer,  yet  he  retained  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  debt  he  owed  his  majesty,  whom  he 
repeatedly  addressed  in  eulogistic  verses. 
Friendly  with  Henry  Saville,  the  king  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  that  scholar  in 
1604,  being  doubtless  moved  to  this  step  chiefly 
because  Saville  had  assisted  Bodley  in  founding 
his  famous  library.  Ludovic  Lloyd,  author  of 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Princes,  held  the  post  of  ' '  Ser- 
geant at  Armes  "  to  James  for  several  years  ; 
and  a  better  known  Jacobean  author,  Lord; 
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Herbert  of  Cherbury,  tells  of  the  gracious  re- 
ception he  received  at  court,  where,  he  writes, 
"  I  had  more  favours  than  I  desired."  u  Fulke 
Greville,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  the  patron  of  Camden,  Daniel,  and 
D'Avenant,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  seven  years  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
and  was  created  a  peer  by  that  monarch. 
Bishop  Andrews,  whose  name  stood  first  on 
the  list  of  divines  appointed  to  make  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  likewise  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  made  him 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  in  1601,  and 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1619.  Another 
man  of  letters  who  gained  the  friendship  of 
James  was  John  Donne.  Izaak  Walton,  in 
his  life  of  that  poet,  tells  that  the  king  "put 
a  value  upon  his  (Donne's)  company ; "  and 
he  further  relates  that  James  was  "always 
much  pleased  when  Mr.  Donne  attended  him, 
especially  at  his  meals,  when  there  were  usually 
many  deep  discourses  of  general  learning,  and 
very  often  friendly  disputes,  or  debates  of 
religion,  betwixt  his  majesty  and  those  divines 
whose  places  required  their  attendance  on  him 
at  those  times."  In  1587  the  French  poet  Du 
Bartas  visited  the  Scottish  court,  where  he  met 
with  a  very  friendly  reception  from  King  James. 
Melville  the  diarist,  describing  the  visit  of  the 
foreigner,  tells  that  the  latter  "was  receavit 
according  to  his  worthiness,  interteined  honour- 
ablie,  and  liberalie  propyned  (presented  with 
gifts)  and  dismissed  in  the  hervest,  to  his 
Majesties  grait  praise,  sa  lange  as  the  French 
toung  is  used  and  understuid  in  the  warld." 
James  rendered  into  English  two  poems  by  Du 
Bartas,  "The  Furies"  and  "The  Uranie,"  and 
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he  printed  these  translations  in  the  volume 
entitled  His  Majesties  poeticall  Exercises  at 
•vacant  Houres.  As  return  for  this  compliment, 
Du  Bartas  composed  a  French  version  of  the 
king's  poem  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto  ;  while 
many  letters,  couched  in  the  most  flattering- 
terms  on  the  part  of  both  writers,  passed 
between  him  and  James. 

Two  authors  who  have  left  on  record  their 
admiration  for  King  James  are  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden  and  Francis  Bacon.  Though 
he  neither  needed  nor  asked  the  patronage  of 
his  sovereign,  Drummond  was  passionately  and 
sincerely  loyal  to  the  crown ;  and  in  '  Forth 
Feasting,'  a  poem  written  to  commemorate 
James's  journey  to  Scotland  in  1617,  the  poet 
writes  with  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  the  royal 
visitor.  He  descants  at  length  on  the  king's 
many  virtues,  and  eulogises  in  particular  his 
praiseworthy  love  of  peace  : 

"  Thou  life  didst  give 
To  them  who  did  repine  to  see  thee  live. 
What  prince  by  goodness  hath  such  kindness  gain'd 
Who  hath  so  long-  his  people's  peace  maintain'd  ?  " 

Bacon  obtained  an  interview  with  his  sovereign 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in 
England,  and  he  was  knighted  two  days  before 
the  coronation.  "The  king's  voice,"  said 
Bacon  concerning  James's  first  speech  to  the 
houses  of  parliament,  "was  the  voice  of  God 
in  man,  the  good  spirit  of  God  in  the  mouth 
of  man  ; "  and  he  further  evinced  his  admira- 
tion for  the  king  by  inscribing  to  him  The 
Advancement  of  Learning^  published  in  1605. 
Favoured  by  his  majesty,  Bacon's  promotion 
was  speedy :  in  1607  he  became  Solicitor- 
General  ;  six  years  later  he  was  appointed 
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Attorney-General ;  and  in  1618  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord-Chancellor  and  raised  to  the 
peerage.  Between  James  and  Bacon  there  un- 
doubtedly existed  real  regard :  before  the 
Chancellor's  fall,  the  king  wrote  to  Bacon 
warning  him  of  what  was  coming  ;  while  the 
latter,  after  his  calamity,  remained  true  and 
loyal  to  his  sovereign.15 

But  there  is  another  and  a  greater  author 
than  Bacon — this  is  not  the  place  to  attack  the 
Shaconian  controversy — who  owed  a  little,  at 
least,  to  king  James.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  a  company  of 
actors  who  came  to  Scotland  in  1599,  and  who 
were  highly  favoured  by  the  Scottish  king  and 
his  courtiers 16 — so  highly,  indeed,  that  the 
kirk  was  shocked  and  saddened,  and  sent  forth 
the  noise  of  its  lamentations.  Whether  Shake- 
speare was  really  in  Scotland  on  this  occasion 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that,  in  1603,  he  and  the 
other  members  of  his  company  received  from 
James  a  marked  and  valuable  recognition,  the 
king  granting  them,  by  royal  letters  patent,  a 
licence  "freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  arte  and 
facultie  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  enter- 
ludes,  moralls,  pastoralles,  stage  plaies,  and 
such  other  like  as  they  have  already  studied,  or 
hereafter  shall  use  or  studie  as  well  for  the 
recreation  of  our  loving  subjects  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good 
•to  see  them  during  our  pleasure."17  This 
patronage  of  the  drama  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  was  appreciated  by  many  play-goers  of 
the  time,  and  was  noticed  by  at  least  one  con- 
temporary writer  —  Gilbert  Dugdale,  in  his 
Time  Triumphant 18 — as  particularly  honourable 
to  the  king.  Shakespeare's  company  acted 
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repeatedly  before  the  court ;  and  when,  in  1904, 
James  made  his  formal  entry  into  London, 
Shakespeare  and  eight  other  actors  walked 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  with  the  pro- 
cession which  accompanied  his  majesty.  Each 
actor  received  four  and  a  half  yards  of  scarlet 
cloth  to  wear  as  a  cloak  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  the  document  authorising1  the  grant,  Shake- 
speare's name  stands  first  on  the  list. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  gauge  another  person's 
appreciation  of  any  artistic  product,  and  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  he  derived  aesthetic 
joy  from  a  thing  of  beauty.  When  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  man  remembers  much  of  what 
he  has  heard  in  music,  seen  in  pictures  and 
in  sculpture,  or  read  in  literature,  it  can  be 
safely  stated  that  that  man  is  keenly  appreci- 
ative of  these  things  ;  for  what  is  memory  but 
the  crystallisation  of  intense  interest?  Un- 
fortunately nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  proven 
concerning  James  VI.  and  Shakespeare's  plays  ; 
yet  it  is  worth  noting,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall,  that  Ben  Jonson  expressly  states  that 
the  king  derived  keen  pleasure  from  these  ;  for 
the  poet,  in  his  elegy  for  Shakespeare,  refers 
to  the  master  dramatist's  works  as  : 

"  Those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James." 

But  Ben  Jonson  is  not  the  only  classical 
author  who  tells  of  James's  devotion  to  letters. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  that  Nigel 
Oliphant  is  advised,  if  he  would  find  favour 
with  his  sovereign,  to  come  forward  with  a 
word  or  two  of  Latin,  and  that  the  young 
Scotsman,  on  his  introduction  at  court,  is  styled 
"  Glenvarlochides "  by  his  majesty.  And  so 
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James's  love  of  learning  will  never  be  forgotten, 
never,  at  least,  till  that  surely  far  distant  and 
almost  inconceivable  date  when  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
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AT  the  present  day,  James  VI.  is  one  of  those 
unfortunate  authors  who  have  more  critics  than 
readers,  but  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king  the 
case  was  wholly  different.  His  works  were  then 
widely  read ;  many  of  his  contemporaries  praised 
them  keenly ;  and  though  the  eulogies  they 
showered  upon  them  were  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  prompted  by  desire  to  gratify  the 
royal  author,  in  other  cases  they  were  un- 
doubtedly begotten  of  genuine  admiration- 
Izaak  Walton,  in  his  life  of  Donne,  refers 
to  "the  learned  and  eloquent  works  of  his 
majesty "  ;  Birch,  in  his  biography  of  Prince 
Henry,  mentions  the  writings  of  the  king  as 
being  ' '  so  much  the  object  of  the  admiration 
of  his  contemporaries " ;  and  Dr  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon 
on  the  death  of  James,  expressed  his  high 
opinion  of  that  sovereign  as  a  writer  by  draw- 
ing the  following  parallel  between  him  and 
Solomon  : 

"  For  the  bulke  or  the  moulde,  I  dare  presume  to  say, 
you  never  read  in  your  lives,  of  two  king-s  more  fully- 
paralleled  among-st  themselves,  and  better  distinguished 
from  all  other  king-s  besides  themselves.  .  .  .  Solomon 
was  a  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  so  in  a  very  pure 
and  exquisite  manner  was  our  sweet  sovereigne  king- 
James." 

There  are  many  obvious  faults  in  the  works 
of  King  James,  but  there  are  also  many  merits  ; 
and,  as  it  is  only  just  that  a  writer  should  be 
judged  by  what  he  has  done  well,  concern  here 
will  be  rather  with  the  royal  author's  qualities 
than  with  his  defects.  A  Counterblaste  to 
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Tobacco  is  undoubtedly  James's  most  enter- 
taining- book  ;  for,  though  its  actual  purport  is 
absurd,  its  manner  of  expression  has  an  unique 
charm,  and  through  the  whole  there  runs  a 
delightful  strain  of  dry  humour.  After  a 
fatherly  introduction,  the  king  commences  his 
tirade  against  "this  vile  custom  of  tobacco 
taking  "  by  pointing  out  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  first  "found  out  by  some  barbarous 
Indians,"  and  was  "neither  brought  in  by 
King,  great  Conqueror,  nor  learned  Doctor 
of  Phisicke."  He  declares  (and  he  is  right) 
that  many  smoke  on  account  of  "  affectation 
of  noveltie,"  and  from  a  desire  to  "imitate 
every  thing  that  our  fellowes  doe  "  ;  and  there 
is  sound  sense  in  his  criticism  when  he  writes  : 

"  For  let  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  Mathematickes 
in  any  of  the  two  famous  Universities,  but  constantly 
affirm  any  cleare  day,  that  they  see  some  strange 
apparition  in  the  skies  ;  they  will  I  warrant  you  be 
followed  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  students  in  that 
profession  :  so  Loath  will  they  be,  to  bee  thought 
inferior  to  their  fellowes,  either  in  depth  of  knowledge 
or  sharpnesse  of  sight :  And  therefore  the  general  good 
liking  and  imbracing  of  this  foolish  custome,  doeth  but 
onely  proceede  from  that  affectation  of  noveltie,  and 
popular  errour,  whereof  I  have  already  spoken." 

But  of  all  the  bon  -mots  in  the  Counterblaste, 
the  following  is  undoubtedly  the  ablest  in  its 
criticism  of  life  : 

"  And  is  it  not  a  great  vanitie,  that  a  man  cannot 
heartily  welcome  his  friend  now,  but  straight  they  must 
bee  in  hand  with  Tobacco  ?  .  .  .  and  he  that  will  refuse 
to  take  a  pipe  of  Tobacco  among  his  fellowes  (though 
by  his  own  election  he  would  rather  feel  the  savour  of 
a  sinke),  is  accounted  peevish  and  no  good  company, 
even  as  they  doe  with  tippeling  in  the, cold  Easterne 
countries." 

King  James's  work  on  Daemonology,  though 
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not   intended    to    be   witty,    is   yet   almost   as 
amusing  as   the   Counterblaste.      It  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquarian  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  to  what  an  extent,  in  the  iyth  century, 
even  well-educated  men  believed  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.     The  book  is  couched  "  in  forme  of 
ane  dialogue,"  the  points  at  issue  being  debated 
by  Philomathes  and  Epistemon.     The  former, 
doubting  the  power,  and  even  the  existence  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  asks  the  latter  to  inform 
him  on  these  subjects  ;  whereupon  Epistemon 
mentions  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  says:  "As 
first  in  the  law  of  God  it  (witchcraft)  is  plainely 
prohibited  :  But  certaine  it  is,  that  the  Law  of 
God  speaks  nothing  in  vaine,  neither  doth  it 
injoine    punishments    upon   shaddowes."      He 
then  proceeds  to  differentiate   between  magic 
and  sorcery  or  necromancy,  saying  that  "the 
•difference  vulgare   put  betwixt   them,   is  very 
merry,   and  in  a  manner  true  ;    for  they  say, 
that  the  Witches  are  servants  onely,  and  slaves 
to  the  Divell ;  but  the  Necromanciers  are  his 
Maisters    and    Commanders."      He    goes    on 
to    explain    the    qualities    which    distinguish 
astronomy  from  astrology,  and  then  treats  of 
"the  formes  of  circles  and  conjurationes,"  and 
other  technical  matters,  uninteresting  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  trade  !     The  first  dialogue 
concludes  with  an   attempt   to   explain   "The 
reason   why   the   art   of   Magic  is  unlawfull." 
Philomathes,  who  declares  his  inability  to  see  the 
criminality  of  sorcery,  points  out  that  Moses  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  sciences  of  the  Egyptians," 
of  which,  the  disputant  conjectures,  sorcery  was 
one.     Epistemon's  answers  are  unsatisfactory  ; 
for  he  fails  to  prove  the  iniquity  of  the  black 
art,  and  merely  inveighs  against  it. 
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In  the  second  dialogue,  Philomathes,  who  is 
more  sensible  than  his  opponent,  declares  that 
belief  in  magic  is  often  due  to  "very  melancho- 
lique  imaginations  of  simple  raving  creatures." 
Epistemon  will  not  own  this  ;  but  he  allows 
that  "  the  humour  of  melancholic  in  the  selfe  is 
blacke,  heavie  and  terrene."  One  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  Philomathes'  theory ;  and  one 
recalls  a  passage  in  Richard  Feverel  where  Mr 
Meredith,  descanting  on  visions,  says  that  the 
bad  cooking  of  the  middle  ages,  the  accompany- 
ing disorganisation  of  internal  arrangements, 
and  the  melancholia  proceeding  therefrom,  were 
answerable  for  many  strange  sights  known  to 
our  ancestors.  In  the  course  of  this  dialogue 
Philomathes  inquires  why  women  are  more 
addicted  than  men  to  witchcraft ;  upon  which 
Epistemon,  who  is  most  ungallant,  says  : 

"  The  reason  is  easie,  for  as  that  sexe  is  frailer  than 
man  is,  so  is  it  easier  to  be  intrapped  in  these  grosse 
snares  of  the  Divell,  as  was  over  well  proved  to  be  true, 
by  the  Serpents  deceiving-  of  Eva  at  the  beg-inning, 
which  makes  him  the  homelier  with  that  sex  sensine." 

The  third  and  last  dialogue  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  ' '  The  division  of  spirits  in  four 
principall  kindes."  Several  pages  are  devoted 
to  differentiating  between  Spectra  et  umbrae 
mortuorum,  Incubi,  and  Succubi;  and  one  part 
is  of  special  interest,  for  it  deals  with  the  "  kinde 
of  Spirits  called  the  Phairie."  Epistemon-  tells 
that  many  believe  "  How  there  was  a  King 
and  Queene  of  Phairie"  who  have  "such  a 
jolly  court  and  train  "  ;  but  he  affirms  that  the 
non-existence  of  fairies  stands  to  reason,  a  fact 
which,  he  adds,  "  keepes  me  from  dipping  any 
further  in  playing  the  part  of  a  Dictionary."  In 
conclusion  he  declares  of  sorcerers  and  their 
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kind  :  ' '  They  ought  to  be  put  to  death  according 
to  the  Law  of  God,  the  civill  and  imperiall  Law, 
and  municipall  Law  of  all  Christian  nations." 
Philomathes,  sad  to  relate,  is  at  last  convinced  ; 
and  says  :  "I  pray  God  to  purge  the  country  of 
these  divellish  practises  :  for  they  were  never 
so  rife  in  these  parts  as  they  are  now." 

A  living  historian  has  pointed  out  that 
James  VI.  had  "a  dangerous  knack  of  being 
in  advance  of  his  age  "  ; l  and  the  statement  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  king's  life  and  laws,  but 
also  to  some  extent  of  his  writings.  The  fact, 
certainly,  is  not  exemplified  by  the  royal  author's 
book  on  Daemonology  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  in 
the  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  and  it  is  even 
more  marked  in  another  work  from  the  king's 
pen,  Ane  schort  Treatise  conteining  some  Reulis 
and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scottis 
Poesie.  A  singular  interest  attaches  to  this 
book,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  the 
language  on  the  subject  of  artistic  theory  and 
criticism.  Although  it  contains  rules  to  be 
observed  in  writing  poetry,  the  writer  professes 
to  be  no  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  such  canons, 
and  wisely  remarks  : 

"  Gif  Nature  be  nocht  the  chief  worker  in  this  airt, 
Reulis  wilbe  hot  a  band  to  nature,  and  will  mak  you 
within  short  space  weary  of  the  haill  art ;  whairas,  gif 
Nature  be  chief,  and  bent  to  it,  reulis  will  be  ane  help 
and  staff  to  Nature." 

After  thus  prefacing  his  topic,  the  king  pro- 
ceeds to  give  admonition  concerning  "  ryming, 
fete  and  flowing."  In  all  matters  of  short  and 
long,  he  says  "your  eare  man  be  the  onely 
judge,  as  of  all  other  parts  of  flowing,  the  verie 
twichestane  whairof  is  musique."  He  goes  on 
to  treat  of  vocabulary  ;  and,  anticipating  that 
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very  able  critic  Alexander  Pope,  he  advises  the 
poet  to  choose  "your  wordis  according-  to  the 
purpose  ;  as,  in  ane  heich  and  learnit  purpose, 
to  use  heich,  pithie  and  learnit  wordis.  Gif 
your  purpose  be  of  love,  to  use  common 
language,  with  some  passionate  wordis."  James's 
counsel  is  excellent  when  he  warns  the  tyro  in 
poetry 

"  that  ye  descry ve  not  the  morning,  and  rysing 
of  the  Sunne,  in  the  Preface  of  your  verse  :  for  thir 
thingis  are  sa  oft  and  dyverslie  written  upon  Poetis 
already,  that  gif  ye  do  the  lyke,  it  will  appeare  ye  hot 
imitate,  and  that  it  cummis  not  of  your  awin  Invention, 
whilk  is  ane  of  the  cheif  properties  of  ane  Poete." 

Erudite,  again,  is  the  critic's  comment  when 
he  advises  his  pupil  that  "  giff  ye  call  the  Sunne 
Titan,  at  a  tyme,  to  call  him  Phoebus  or  Apollo 
the  uther  tyme,  sicklyke  the  Mone  and  uther 
Planetts."  The  admonition  which  he  gives  on 
the  subject  of  different  metres  and  their  use 
is  admirable,  especially  when  he  says:  "For 
compendious  praysing  of  any  bukes,  or  the 
authoris  thairof,  .  .  .  use  Sonet  verse."  Any 
one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Swinburne's  noble 
sonnet  sequence  to  the  old  dramatists,  or  with 
the  sonnets,  by  the  same  mighty  maker  of 
harmonies,  to  Charles  Lamb  and  Dickens,  must 
own  that  James's  advice  on  the  aforesaid  subject 
is  excellent,  and  that  the  king  had  a  happy  knack 
of  anticipating1. 

Basilicon  Doron,  or  His  Majesty's  Instructions 
to  his  dearest  sonne  Henry  the  Prince,  is  in 
some  respects  James's  best  prose  work.  John 
Richard  Green  defines  this  as  simply  "an 
assertion  of  the  divine  right  and  absolute 
authority  of  kings  over  all  orders  of  men 
within  their  realms,"  but  the  book  really  con- 
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tains  much  besides  assertion  of  supreme  regal 
authority.  Though  King  James  hated  Presby- 
terianism,  Basilicon  Doron  savours  somewhat 
of  a  covenanting  sermon  ;  for  it  is  divided  and 
sub-divided  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  author  is 
inclined  to  repeat  himself.  After  a  formidable 
prologue,  the  king  tells  his  son  that,  "  for  the 
greater  ease  to  your  memorie,"  he  has  "  divided 
this  treatise  in  three  parts,"  the  contents  of  which 
are  as  follows  : 

"  The  first  teacheth  you  your  dutie  towards  God  as  a 
Christian  :  the  next,  your  dutie  in  your  office  as  king- ; 
and  the  third  informeth  you  how  to  behave  yourself  in 
different  thing's,  which  of  themselves  are  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  but  accordingly  as  they  are  rightlie  or 
wronglie  used,  and  yet  will  serve  according  to  your 
behaviour  therein,  to  augment  or  empaire  your  fame 
and  authoritie  at  the  hands  of  your  people." 

In  the  first  book  the  king  conjures  his  son, 
"first  of  all  things,  learne  to  know  and  love 
that  God,  whometo  yee  have  a  double  obliga- 
tion ;  "  he  tells  him  that  "  a  moate  in  another's 
eye,  is  a  beame  into  yours  ;  "  that  he  must  not 
think  "that  the  highness  of  your  dignitie  dim- 
inisheth  your  faultes/'  but  that  on  the  contrary, 
a  prince,  being  responsible  for  his  people,  should 
be  especially  careful  concerning  the  conduct  of 
his  life.  Anticipating  as  ever,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  touch  on  biblical  criticism  : 

"  But  when  yee  reade  the  Scriptures,  reade  it  with  a 
•sanctified  and  chast  hart :  admire  reverentlie  such 
obscure  places  as  ye  understand  not,  blaming  only  your 
own  capacitie.  .  .  .  But  preasse  not  curiously  to  seek 
out  farther  than  is  contained  therein ;  for  that  were 
•over  unmannerly  a  presumption,  to  strive  to  be  further 
upon  God's  secrets,  than  he  hath  will  ye  be  :  for  what 
he  thought  needfull  for  us  to  know,  that  hath  he 
revealed  there." 

In  the  second  book  James  treats  of  the  duties 
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pertaining1  to  a  king",  in  which  connection  he 
first  advises  Prince  Henry  as  follows  : 

' '  Be  diligent  therefore  to  try,  and  awfull  to  beate 
downe  the  homes  of  proud  oppressours  :  embrace  the 
quarrell  of  the  poore  and  distressed,  as  your  own  par- 
ticular, thinking  it  your  greatest  honour  to  represse  the 
oppressours." 

After  descanting  with  considerable  wisdom  on 
the  subject  of  "  Hie-lande  and  Bordour  oppres- 
sions," the  king  deals  with  the  church  and  its 
enemies,  enumerating  in  the  latter  class  the  puri- 
tans— "these  phanaticke  spirits,"  as  he  justly 
calls  them.  He  then  tells  his  son  how  to  govern 
the  various  classes  of  the  community  ;  and,  in 
detailing  the  faults  of  the  different  social  grades, 
is  severe  on  the  merchants,  who,  he  declares, 
"  thinke  the  whole  common-weale  ordained  for 
making  them  up."  The  author  goes  on  to  treat 
of  marriage,  which,  he  says,  is  the  greatest 
earthly  felicitie  or  miserie  that  can  come  to  a 
man."  The  choice  of  books  forms  his  next 
topic,  and  he  tells  Henry  that  he  would  have 
him  "  well  versed  in  authenticke  histories,"  in 
particular  "the  Commentaries  of  Caesar." 
James  writes  but  briefly  concerning  "  the 
forme  of  making  warres,"  his  reason  for  this 
brevity  being  that  ' '  that  arte  is  largely  treated 
of  by  many  ;  "  but  he  makes  some  shrewd  com- 
ments on  the  subject,  saying  that  "money  is 
Nervus  Belli,"  and  advising  his  son  to  choose 
"  olde  experimented  captaines."  One  would 
almost  believe  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  had 
read  and  taken  to  heart  this  section  of  Basilicon 
Doron  ;  for,  counselling  Henry  as  to  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign,  the  king  says  :  "Be  homelie 
with  your  soldiers  as  your  companions,  for 
winning  their  harts." 
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In  the  last  book  of  Basilicon  Doron  James 
affirms  truly  that  a  king,  of  all  men,  is  most 
open  to  criticism  ;  and,  with  this  in  mind,  he 
advises  his  son  concerning  many  important 
things.  "Let  your  table,"  he  writes,  "be 
honorablie  served :  but  serve  your  appetite 
with  few  dishes.  .  .  .  Let  all  your  food  be 
simple,  without  composition  or  sauces."  He 
treats  of  the  sartorian  art,  saying:  "Bee 
also  moderate  in  your  raiment,  neither  over 
superfluous  like  a  deboshed  waister ;  nor  yet 
over  base,  like  a  miserable  wretch/'  He  con- 
jures the  prince  not  to  use  "book-language, 
and  pen  and  inkehorne  tearmes  ;  "  and  he  gives 
counsel  as  to  exercise,  recommending  "running, 
leaping,  wrestling,  fencing,  dancing,  and  play- 
ing at  the  caitche  or  tennice/'  and  saying 
rightly  that  "  the  honourablest  and  most  com- 
mendable games  that  yee  can  use,  are  on  horse 
back.  .  .  .  Use  therefore  to  ride  and  danton 
.great  and  courageous  horses."  King  James 
concludes  his  book  by  saying  : 

"  I  will  for  end  of  all,  require  you,  my  Sonne,  as  ever 
yee  think  to  deserve  my  fatherly  blessing,  to  keepe 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  your  minde,  the  greatness 
of  your  charge  :  making  the  faithfull  and  due  discharge 
thereof,  the  principall  butte  ye  shoote  at  in  all  your 
actions  :  counting  it  ever  the  principall,  and  all  your 
other  actions  but  as  accessories,  to  be  employed  as 
midesses  for  the  furthering  of  that  principall." 

Basilicon  Doron  was  intensely  admired  during 
its  author's  life-time.  Bacon,  in  The  Beginning 
of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  tells  that  the 
king's  book,  "falling  into  every  man's  hand, 
filled  the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good  perfume 
or  incense  ;  "  and  he  criticises  it  as  "  excellently 
written,  and  having  nothing  of  affectation." 
John  Spottiswoode,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
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affirms  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
that  Basilicon  Doron  ' '  raised  an  admiration  in 
all  men's  hearts ; "  and  another  churchman, 
Bishop  Montague,  adds  his  quota  of  praise, 
writing  as  follows  in  his  preface  to  the  folio 
edition  (1616)  of  James's  works  : 

"  When  the  king  had  published  his  Basilicon  Doron,  a 
booke  so  singularly  penned,  that  a  Pomegranat  is  not 
so  full  of  kernells,  as  that  is  of  excellent  counsells  :  what 
applause  had  it  in  the  world  !  How  did  it  inflame  men's 
minds  to  a  love  and  admiration  for  his  Majestie  :  inso- 
much that  coming-  out  just  at  the  time  his  Majestie 
came  in,  it  made  the  hearts  of  all  people  as  one  man,  as 
much  to  honour  him  for  Relig-ion  and  Learning-,  as  to 
obey  him  for  the  Title  and  authoritie." 

But  the  most  notable  criticism  of  James's  work 
comes  from  an  anonymous  writer.  An  old 
gentleman  (born  in  1580)  recommending  to  his 
grandson  a  number  of  books  which  had  formed 
the  library  of  his  own  youth,  mentions  Basilicon 
Doron  together  with  the  Bible,  the  works  of 
Xenophon,  Tully,  Hooker,  Camden,  Raleigh 
and  Sidney.2  This  estimate  belonged  to  its 
own  age,  and  has  passed  with  it ;  yet  King 
James's  work  has  not  been  without  admirers  in 
modern  times.  Robert  Chambers  justly  says 
of  it  that  it  "is  written  in  a  style  which,  how- 
ever unsuitable  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age, 
was  then  thought  excellent,  and  may  still 
be  deemed  good  ;  "  and  he  adds  : 

"  In  the  Bascilicon  Doron,  g-ood  sense,  and  a  shrewd 
observation  of  life  and  its  ways,  are  the  predominant 
features.  And,  assuredly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  code  of  morality  in  that  ag-e,  or  for  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  which  is  either  purer  in  its  sentiments, 
or  more  elegant  in  its  diction.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
limited  nature  of  its  object — the  instruction  of  a  young- 
prince — even  at  this  day  it  might  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  youth,  as  a  safe  guide  to  virtue  and  happiness." 
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This  praise  is  not  extravagant ;  for  happy, 
indeed,  would  be  that  rara  avis  in  terris  who 
could,  and  would,  follow  all  the  advice  given  in 
Basil-icon  Doron, 


II 

"There  is  no  evidence,"  says  R.  P.  Gillies, 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend,  "  that  he  (James  VI.) 
ever  loved  or  hated,  rejoiced  or  suffered  like  a 
poet."-  This  is  good  criticism,  for  the  king's 
verse  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  feeling  and 
human  interest.  It  is  essentially  the  work  of 
one  who  was  merely  a  scholar,  and  who  did  not 
write  from  any  burning  desire  to  express  ;  for, 
though  it  never  rises  to  great  heights,  it  never 
falls  below  a  fairly  high  level  of  technical  ex- 
cellence, and  the  language  is  usually  finished, 
if  not  beautiful.  Take  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing sonnet,  which  is  prefixed  to  Basilicon 
Doron  : 

"  God  g-ives  not  King's  the  stile  of  Gods  in  vaine, 
For  on  his  throne  his  sceptre  doe  they  swey  : 
And  as  their  subjects  ought  them  to  obey, 
So  King's  should  feare  and  serve  their  God  againe. 
If  then  ye  would  enjoy  a  happie  raigne, 
Observe  the  statutes  of  your  heavenly  King, 
And  from  his  Law,  make  all  your  Lawes  to  spring  : 
Since  his  Lieutenant  here  ye  should  remaine, 
Reward  the  just,  be  stedfast,  true,  and  plaine, 
Represse  the  proud,  maintaining  aye  the  right, 
Walke  alwaies  so,  as  ever  in  his  sight, 
Who  guards  the  glory,  plaguing  the  prophane  : 
And  so  ye  shall  in  Princely  vertues  shine, 
Resembling  right  your  mightie  King  Divine." 

There  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
expressing  thoughts  which  were  constantly  in 
his  mind  ;  and  the  sonnet,  despite  its  obvious 
failings,  has  palpable  merits.  It  represents  its 
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author  in  middle  life,  when  his  capabilities 
might  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  at  their  best. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  James's  early  verse 
is  better  than  his  later ;  and  his  first  book, 
Essay  es  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie, 
is  what  chiefly  contains  such  work  from  his 
pen  as  deserves  praise.  Throughout  the  pieces 
which  fill  this  volume  the  king  manifests,  as  in 
his  prose,  a  knack  of  anticipating  ;  for  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  to  which  he  gives  utter- 
ance have  since  been  expressed  in  poetry  by 
other  and  greater  writers.  He  had  a  high 
ideal,  and  knew  what  was  good,  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  it ;  and  many  authors  must 
sympathise  with  the  artistic  desire  which  the 
king  voices  as  follows  : 

"And  graunt  that  I  may  so  vively  put  in  verse 
The  sommer,  when  I  lyke  theirof  to  treat : 
As  when  in  writ  I  do  theirof  reherse, 

Let  readers  think  they  fele  the  burning-  heat, 

To  judge  from  the  following  lines,  one  would 
almost  believe  that  James  had  read  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,  and  that  he  aspired  to 
write  a  pastoral  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Hardy, 
to  transmute  to  literature  the  charm  of  country 
sights  and  sounds  : 

"  Or  when  I  lyke  my  pen  for  to  employ 

Of  fertile  Harvest  in  description  trew  : 
Let  readers  think,  they  instantly  convoy 
The  busy  shearers  for  to  ripe  their  dew, 
By  cutting  rypest  cornes  with  hookes  anew." 

James  has  a  certain  dearth  of  ideas,  but  occasion- 
ally he  shows  a  gift  of  metrical  dexterity ; 
and  the  following  verses  are  almost  reminiscent, 
not  to  speak  it  profanely,  of  The  King's  Quair : 
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"  As  I  was  passing  in  a  morning-  aire, 
And  could  not  sleip,  nor  nawayis  take  me  rest, 
Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  sa  faire, 
Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  me  the  best. 
The  East  was  cleare,  whereby  belyve  I  gest, 
That  fyrie  Titan  cumming  was  in  sight, 
Obscuring  chast  Diana  by  his  light. 

Then  woundred  I  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle, 
So  willinglie  the  precious  tyme  to  tyne  : 
And  how  they  did  them  selfis  so  farr  begyle, 
To  fashe  of  tyme,  which  of  it  selfe  is  fyne. 
Fra  tyme  be  past,  to  call  it  bakwart  syne 
Is  bot  in  vaine  :  therefore  men  sould  be  warr, 
To  sleuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  farr. 

Bot  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a  precious  thing, 

I  wad  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 

Which  were  most  pleasour  to  our  heavenly  King. 

Flee  idilteth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat. 

Bot  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat, 

Let  us  imploy  that  tyme  that  God  hath  send  us, 

In  doing  weill,  that  good  men  may  commend  us." 

Notes  and  References 

1  A  History  of  Scotland,  by  Andrew  Lang,  II.,  514. 
2  The  Harleian  Miscellany ',  IX.,  592.  3  Gillies  published 
an  edition  of  Essayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  divine  Art  of 
Poesie,  and  the  above  comment  appears  in  his  preface. 
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Authorities 

The  most  important  authority  on  Prince 
Henry  is  The  Life  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  Thomas  Birch,  which,  though  not  a  con- 
temporary work,  is  based  on  contemporary 
documents,  and  contains  voluminous  quotations 
from  such.  Bacon's  essay,  The  Praise  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  though  of  interest,  is 
of  little  real  historical  worth,  being  slight  in 
the  extreme.  A  more  valuable  contemporary 
work  is  The  Life  and  Death  of  our  late  most 
incomparable  and  Heroique  Prince  Henry.  A 
Prince  {for  Valour  and  Virtue)  fit  to  be  imitated 
in  succeeding  Times.  This,  written  by  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  was  published  as  a  pamphlet 
in  1641,  and  is  now  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  A  Collection  of  scarce  and  valuable 
Tracts,  chiefly  from  the  Library  of  the  late  Lord 
Somers,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Besides 
the  above,  other  authorities  are  referred  to  in 
the  text  and  cited  in  the  notes. 
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His  contemporaries  vie  with  one  another  in 
praising  Henry  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  King- 
James  VI.  and  I.  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  who 
was  treasurer  of  his  household,  styles  him 
the  "most  incomparable  and  Heroique  Prince 
Henry,"  and  describes  him  as  "the  delight 
of  mankind,  the  expectation  of  nations,  the 
strength  of  his  father,  and  glory  of  his  mother, 
religion's  second  hope."  Bacon  endorses  these 
comments,  declaring  of  Henry  : 

"  He  had  certainly  strong-  parts,  and  was  endued  both 
with  curiosity  and  capacity ;  .  .  .  But  whoever  dili- 
gently observed  what  fell  from  him,  either  by  way  of 
question  or  remark,  saw  it  to  be  full  to  the  purpose,  and 
expressive  of  no  common  genius." 

And  Ben  Jonson,  fondly  comparing  the  prince 
to  Henry  V.,  writes  : 

"Yet  rests  that  other  thunder-bolt  of  war, 
Harry  the  fifth,  to  whom  in  face  you  are 
So  like,  as  fate  would  have  you  so  in  worth, 
Illustrious  Prince."1 

Ben  Jonson  is  not  the  only  great  poet  who 
has  written  in  praise  of  Henry  ;  for  the  prince's 
memory  bears  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
been  extolled  by  one  whose  name,  ringing  on 
the  ear  as  sweetly  as  that  of  any  writer  who 
has  ever  lived,  carries  with  it,  to  use  Charles 
Lamb's  phrase,  "a  perfume  in  the  mention." 
In  his  book  on  George  Chapman,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne refers  with  characteristic  generosity  to 
the  prince,  eulogising  him  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  A  boy  dying  at  eighteen  after  three  years'  proof  of 
interest  in  the  higher  culture  of  his  time,  three  years 
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during  which  he  had  shown  himself,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  sincere  and  ardent  in  his  love  of  noble  things  only, 
and  only  of  noble  men,  of  poetry  and  of  heroes — cham- 
pion of  Raleigh  in  his  prison,  and  patron  of  Chapman  in 
his  need — must  certainly  have  been  one  worthy  of  notice 
in  higher  places  than  a  court ;  one  who,  even  if  born  in 
a  loftier  atmosphere  and  likelier  to  bring  forth  seed  of 
enduring  honour,  would  assuredly  have  earned  remem- 
brance as  a  most  exceptional  figure,  of  truly  rare  and 
admirable  promise." 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  James  VI.  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  ruler,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  king  merits  nothing  but  praise  as  a  husband 
and  a  father ;  and  if  he  lacked  many  of  the 
personal  qualities  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  the  other  Stuarts,  he  was  at  least  char- 
acteristic of  his  house  in  this  :  that  he  was 
noted  for  a  loving  interest  in  his  family 2 — a  trait 
of  character  found  in  comparatively  few  kings  of 
other  dynasties.  James  showed  the  greatest 
care  in  the  upbringing  and  education  of  his 
sons  and  daughters,  and  it  was  probably  with 
this  fact  in  mind  that  Ben  Jonson  thus  addressed 
his  sovereign  : 

"You  are  an  honest,  good  man,  and  have  care   of 
your  Beams. "  (bairns).  3 

Doubtless  remembering  his  own  boyish  agonies 
when  he  studied  under  the  castigations  of 
George  Buchanan,  the  king  was  careful  to  find 
suitable  tutors  for  Henry.  For  some  time  the 
prince  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  William 
Alexander  of  Menstrie,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Stirling,  who  is  still  remembered  as  the  poet 
of  Aurora^  and  whose  verse  was  widely  admired 
by  his  contemporaries.  In  1604  he  published 
A  Paraenesis  to  Prince  Henry,  a  poem  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  royalty ;  and  although  the  writer  expresses 
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his  opinions  on  these  subjects  in  a  manner 
which  must,  in  the  iyth  century,  have  been 
thought  somewhat  audacious,  his  work  was 
warmly  commended  by  the  king.  Though  thus 
in  favour  with  his  sovereign,  Stirling  was  not 
the  man  to  whom  Henry  chiefly  owed  his  educa- 
tion, the  main  pedagogic  duties  devolving  on 
Adam  Newton,  sometime  Dean  of  Durham, 
and  noted  as  having  rendered  into  Latin  King 
James's  Discourse  against  Vorstius. 

"  Be  diligent  and  earnest  in  your  studies  that, 
at  your  meeting  with  me,  I  may  praise  your 
progress  in  learning."  Thus  the  king  wrote  to 
his  son  when  the  latter  was  nine  years  old,  and 
the  injunction  was  not  thrown  away,  for  Henry 
soon  began  to  write  in  Latin  to  "  Rex  serenis- 
sime  et  amantissime  pater,"  while  at  the  age  of 
ten  he  sent  to  his  father  the  following,  entitled 
"  Ad  Regem  Carmen  "  : 

"  Mi  pater,  et  sacra  Rex  Majestate  verende, 
Qua  pater  omnipotens  et  celsi  Rector  Olympi 
Fronte  solet,  micamve  salis,  vel  thuris  odorem, 
Aut  mulsum  et  violas,  inopis  libamina  dextrae, 
Accipere,  et  locupletem  ipsis  praeferre  hecatombis  ; 
Hac  cape  fronte  meae  tenuis  primordia  Musae, 
Vota  quibus  sundo  ad  Dominum,  ut  feliciter  annus 
Incipiat,  multo  faelicius  exeat,  huncque 
Perpetua  serie  faelicia  saec'la  sequantur." 

Charmed  by  the  receipt  of  the  above,  James 
urged  his  son  to  persevere,  and  encouraged  him 
by  writing,  "I  am  glad  that  ye  make  some 
progress  in  learning."  And  there  must  have 
been  joy  in  the  House  of  Stuart  when  the 
prince,  aged  twelve,  wrote  to  his  father,  "  In 
the  meanwhile  I  will  employ  my  time  at  my 
book  the  best  I  can  to  your  majesty's  satisfac- 
tion "  ;  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  to 
James  for  inspection  and  approval  a  Latin  essay 
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which  he  (Henry)  had  lately  written — a  piece  of 
work  which,  like  too  many  interesting  historic 
relics,  is  now  lost. 

Bacon  says  of  Henry  that  "  He  showed  his 
esteem  of  learning  in  general  more  by  the 
countenance  which  he  gave  to  it  than  by  the 
time  which  he  spent  in  it."  This  is  probably  a 
correct  estimate  ;  yet  if,  despite  his  precocity, 
the  prince  was  no  devotee  of  scholarship,  he 
certainly  loved  art  in  various  branches.  He 
was  fond  of  music,  and  a  number  of  musicians 
formed  part  of  his  household,  and  were 
generously  paid.  He  was  a  lover  of  books, 
and  in  his  choice  of  bindings  manifested  a 
predilection  for  gorgeous  and  resplendant  tool- 
ing.4 His  liking  for  poetry  is  noted  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Harington,  who,  writing  to 
Henry  at  a  time  when  the  prince  was  thirteen 
years  of  age,  says  : 

"  It  was  sometyme  since  your  wyll  that  I  should  send 
unto  you  such  scraps  and  fragments  of  witte  and  poesie 
as  I  mig-hte  from  my  poor  braine." 

And  a  letter  which  Henry  wrote  to  Harington, 
shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  above,  constitutes 
some  further,  if  slight,  evidence  of  its  writer's 
boyish  affection  for  reading.  "I  have  here 
sente  you  "  he  tells 

"  Certaine  matters  of  ancient  sorte,  which  I  gained 
by  searche  in  a  musty  vellome  booke  in  my  father's 
closet,  and  as  it  hathe  great  mention  of  your  "ancestry, 
I  hope  it  will  not  meet  your  displeasure.  It  gave  me 
some  pains  to  reade,  and  some  to  write  also  ;  but  I 
have  a  pleasure  in  overreaching-  difficult  matters."5 

Bacon's  statement  concerning  Henry's  pat- 
ronage of  learning  is  echoed  both  by  Cornwallis 
and  Birch.  The  former  says  of  the  prince  :  "I 
must  not  forget  his  love  to  learning,  to  the 
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muses,  to  all  the  learned  who  any  way  did 
excell  "  ;  and  the  latter,  after  telling-  that  Henry 
"showed  great  generosity  on  all  occasions 
towards  persons  of  genius  and  merit,"  adds  : 

"  A  good  poet  and  a  very  honest  man,  presenting-  to 
him  a  small  poem,  the  prince  received  it  very  graciously, 
and  desired  a  gentleman  who  kept  his  privy  purse  to 
bestow  on  him  some  mark  of  his  favour.  The  g-entle- 
man asking-,  whether  a  couple  of  ang-els  would  not 
serve  ?  '  Fie,  for  shame  ! '  answered  his  Highness, 
'  give  him  at  least  ten  angeis.'  " 

In  the  year  1611  Dr  William  Tooker,  Dean  of 
Lichfield,  inscribed  a  theological  treatise  to 
Prince  Henry,  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  epistle 
dedicatory,  he  styles  "the  Maecenas  of  all  the 
learned  "  ;  and  that  the  prince  was  regarded  in 
that  light  by  the  authors  of  his  time  is  obvious, 
not  only  from  the  vast  number  of  books  which 
were  dedicated  to  him,  but  also  from  the  manner 
in  which  dedicators  were  wont  to  address  their 
patron.  Coryat's  Crudities  and  Peacham's 
Minerva  Britanna  were  both  inscribed  to  Henry 
in  eulogistic  terms  ;  and  Michael  Drayton,  in 
offering  his  Polyalbion  to  "  the  hopeful  Heir  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  "  prefixed  to  his 
work  a  portrait  of  the  prince,  whom  he  addressed 
in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Britain,  behold  here  portrayed  to  thy  sight 
Henry,  thy  best  hope  and  the  world's  delight, 
Ordained  to  make  thy  eight  great  Henries  nine, 
Who,  by  that  virtue  in  the  treble  time, 
To  his  own  goddess  (in  his  being)  brings 
These  several  glories  of  the  eight  English  kings — 
Deep  knowledge,  greatness,  long  life,  policy, 
Courage,  zeal,  fortune,  awful  majesty. 
He,  like  great  Neptune,  on  three  seas  shall  rove, 
And  rule  three  realms  with  triple  power,  like  Jove ; 
Thus  in  soft  peace,  thus  in  tempestuous  wars, 
Till  from  his  foot  his  fame  shall  strike  the  stars." 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  dedicating  his  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  Navy  and  Sea  Service  to 
Henry,  hailed  the  prince  as  "most  excellent 
and  hopeful";  and  the  phrase,  a  mere  courtier's 
trick  in  the  mouth  of  some,  in  Raleigh's  case 
undoubtedly  expressed  the  writer's  genuine 
feelings,  for  Henry  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
intimate  friendship  with  the  great  sailor,  historian 
and  poet,  whom  he  strove  to  befriend  in  his 
(Raleigh's)  hour  of  need,  and  whose  cause  he 
dared  to  champion  against  the  king.  Raleigh 
repeatedly  speaks  of  his  admiration  for  and 
obligations  to  Henry,  to  whom  he  thus  refers 
in  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  the  World: 

"  Of  the  art  of  war  by  sea  I  had  written  a  treatise  for 
the  Lord  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  subject,  to  ray 
knowledge,  never  handled  by  any  man,  ancient  or 
modern.  But  God  hath  spared  me  the  labour  of  finish- 
ing it,  by  his  loss,  by  the  loss  of  that  brave  prince,  of 
which,  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we  shall  find  the 
effects  hereafter.  Impossible  it  is  to  equal  words  and 
sorrows  ;  I  will  therefore  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God 
that  hath  him." 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  work  the 
historian  returns  to  this  theme,  writing  as 
follows  concerning  the  early  death  of  his  friend 
and  patron  : 

"  Lastly,  whereas  this  book,  by  the  title  it  hath,  calls 
itself  The  First  Part  of  the  General  History ^  of  the  World, 
implying  a  second  and  third  volume,  which  I  also  in- 
tended and  have  hewn  out ;  besides  many  discourage- 
ments perswading  my  silence  ;  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
take  that  glorious  prince  out  of  the  world  to  whom  they 
were  directed,  whose  unspeakable  and  never  enough 
lamented  loss  hath  taught  me  to  say  with  Job,  Versa  est 
in  Cithara  mea  et  organum  meum  in  vocem  flentium" 

But  of  all  those  books  which  were  dedicated  to 
Henry  the  most  important  was  Chapman's 
translation  of  The  Iliad — a  translation  famous 
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alike  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  glorious 
sonnet  which  it  won  from  Keats.  The  fact  that 
Chapman  offered  this  work  to  the  prince  is  of 
singular  interest  when  considering  the  Stuarts 
in  their  connection  with  the  arts,  for  the  dedica- 
tion has  been  praised  by  Mr  Swinburne,  who 
writes  thus  on  the  subject : 

"  The  inscription  of  Chapman's  Iliad  to  Prince  Henry 
is  one  of  the  highest  and  purest  examples  of  moral 
verse :  the  august  praise  and  grave  exaltation  of  his 
own  great  art  gave  dignity  to  the  words  of  admonition 
as  much  as  of  appeal  with  which  he  commends  it  to  the 
acceptance  and  reverence  of  kings.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  prince's  death  gave  to  the  high  heart 
of  his  old  Homeric  teacher  and  counsellor  of  royal  and 
heroic  things  a  sharper  pain  than  the  mere  sense  of  a 
patron  lost,  and  of  personal  as  well  as  of  national  hopes 
cut  off." 

No  man  was  ever  more  universally  loved  by 
the  men  of  letters  of  his  day  than  Prince  Henry  ; 
and,  on  his  untimely  death,  the  English  poets 
joined  in  mourning  his  loss  and  in  singing  his 
praises.  His  old  tutor,  Sir  William  Stirling, 
came  forward  with  an  Elegie,  which  was  much 
admired  by  King  James  ;  Chapman  composed 
an  Epicede,  or  Funeral  Song",  on  the  most 
disastrous  death  of  the  high-born  Prince  of  Men, 
Henry;  Webster  expressed  his  grief  in  a 
Monumental  Column,  erected  to  the  living 
memory  of  the  ever-glorious  Henry,  late  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  Cyril  Tourneur  wrote  a  Brief 
on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  expressed  in  a 
broken  Elegy,  according  to  the  Nature  of  such 
a  Sorrow.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  was 
among  the  tuneful  mourners  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  his  lament  for  the  Prince,  entitled  Tears 
on  the  Death  of  Mozliades,  is  of  particular 
interest,  for  the  poet  refers  to  the  friendship 
which  Henry  had  extended  towards  art : — 
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"  Chaste  maids  which  haunt  fair  Aganippe's  well, 
And  you  in  Tempe's  sacred  shade  who  dwell, 
Let  fall  your  harps,  cease  tunes  of  joy  to  sing, 
Dishevelled  make  all  Parnassus  ring 
With  anthems  sad  !  thy  music,  Phoebus,  turn 
In  doleful  plaints,  whilst  joy  itself  doth  mourn  ! 
Dead  is  thy  darling  who  decor'd  thy  bays, 
Who  oft  was  wont  to  cherish  thy  sweet  lays, 
And  to  a  trumpet  raise  thine  amorous  style, 
That  floating  Delos  envy  might  this  isle." 

Notes  and  References 

1  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  VII.,  158.  2  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  by  Isaac  Disraeli,  III.,  333^  seg.  (Chandos 
Classics  Edition).  3  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  VII  , 
365.  4  Royal  English  Bookbindings,  by  Cyril  Daven- 
port, F.S.A.,  5,  59,  60.  *  Nuga:  Antique,  by  Lord 
Harington,  I.,  384. 
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Authorities 

An  interesting  contemporary  authority  on 
the  early  life  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  is 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  by 
one  of  her  Ladies.  This  book,  which  was 
privately  printed,  and  is  very  rare,  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Lady  Frances  Erskine,  daughter 
of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar  ;  but  the  authorship 
is  questionable,  and  it  is  possible  that  Lady 
Erskine  merely  edited  the  manuscript.  Of 
modern  lives  of  Elizabeth,  the  best  is  un- 
doubtedly that  by  Professor  Ward  in  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography ;  but  other 
interesting  and  valuable  studies  of  the  subject 
are  in  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  by  J.  H.  Jesse,  and 
in  Five  Stuart  Princesses,  edited  by  Robert 
S.  Rait.  Further  information  is  contained  in 
The  Electress  Sophia  and  the  Hanoverian 
Succession,  by  A.  W.  Ward ;  Rupert,  Prince 
Palatine,  by  Eva  Scott ;  and  Lives  of  the 
Princesses  of  England,  by  M.  A.  Everett-Green. 
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Few  queens  or  princesses,  even  among  those 
of  the  royal  House  of  Stuart,  ever  gained  more 
admiration,  sympathy,  and  devoted  loyalty, 
than  were  won  by  the  eldest  daughter  of 
James  VI.,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  whose 
strength  of  character  and  sterling  intellect 
are  proven,  not  only  by  her  history,  but  also 
by  her  likeness,  stamped  for  ever  on  the  canvas 
of  Gerard  van  Honthorst.  Universally  known 
as  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  was  beloved  by  many 
who  were  both  soldiers  and  men  of  letters ;  for 
she  lived  in  an  age  of  which  one  of  the  greatest 
fascinations  lies  in  this  :  that  not  a  few  of  its 
noblest  men  combined  prowess  in  the  field  with 
a  taste  for  art.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remind  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  wrote  one  of 
his  finest  poems  in  her  praise ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  the  same  writer  and 
statesman  talks  of  her  "  clear  and  resplendant 
virtues,"  and  styles  her  "  a  princess  resplendant 
in  the  darkness  of  fortune " x ;  and  that  Lord 
Craven,  a  soldier,  scholar,  and  scientist,  vied 
with  Wotton  in  his  devotion  to  Elizabeth,  and 
engraved  on  the  sword  which  he  wielded  on 
her  behalf,  Fur  Gott  und  Ihr.  She  won  the 
admiration  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  speaks  of  her 
as  "  that  most  princely  maid  ;  " 2  she  numbered 
among  her  correspondents  such  men  as  Donne 
and  Bacon ;  and  she  was  long  intimate  with 
Francis  Quarles,  the  poet  of  Emblems,  who 
held  the  post  of  cup-bearer  in  her  household 
for  six  years. 
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The  daughter  of  James  VI.  was  well  educated 
as  a  matter  of  course.  At  the  age  of  seven 
Elizabeth  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lord 
Harington,  a  nobleman  who  is  still  remembered 
as  an  author,  and  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
was  noted  for  his  keen  interest  in  all  intellectual 
movements,  and  was  respected  for  his  singularly 
attractive  and  upright  character.  The  in- 
structions which  Harington  received  from  the 
king  concerning  the  education  of  the  Princess 
are  detailed  in  Lady  Frances  Erskine's  work, 
already  referred  to,  and  they  read  like  a  page 
from  Basilicon  Doron.  The  authoress  says  that 
"  the  king  was  certainly  very  desirous  of 
having  his  daughter  well  educated,"  but  that, 
leaning  to  the  thepry  that  wide  learning  was 
not  admirable  in  women,  he  "charged  Lord 
Harington  not  to  attempt  to  make  the  princess 
a  Latin  or  Greek  scholar,  but  to  endeavour 
to  make  her  truly  wise  by  instructing  her 
thoroughly  in  religion,  and  by  giving  her  a 
general  idea  of  history."  She  further  tells 
that  these  instructions  by  the  king  were  sensibly 
carried  out  by  the  nobleman,  who  wished  his 
pupil  "the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  though  he 
did  not  attempt  to  make  her  know  all  that 
grows  from  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar " ;  and 
she  adds,  "Truly  his  majesty  could  not  have 
fixed  on  a  properer  tutor  for  his  daughter 
than  Lord  Harington." 

Elizabeth  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and,  according 
to  her  biographer,  "excelled  all  the  children 
there  of  her  age  in  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  in  learning  whatever  she  was  taught, 
which  was  everything  that  a  princess  ought 
to  know."  Lessons  in  history  and  geography 
were  given  to  her  on  a  system  since  adopted 
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by  many  generous  parents,  for  these  branches 
of  knowledge  were  inculcated  by  means  of  a 
game  in  which  pictured  cards  had  to  be 
shuffled  and  arranged.  Lady  Erskine  writes  : — 

"  To  make  the  study  of  history  agreeable  to  her, 
Lord  Harington  began  by  giving-  her  prints  or  drawing's 
of  all  the  sovereigns  that  had  been  in  Europe,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  a  little  map  of  their  dominions 
was  annexed  to  each.  The  chief  occurrences  and 
actions  of  their  lives  were  represented  in  drawings, 
explained  in  writing1  after  each,  with  the  time  of  their 
births  and  reigns.  Those  of  different  kingdoms  were 
kept  in  different  packs  like  cards,  and  the  princess,  and 
all  of  us,  used  together  by  way  of  play  to  shuffle  them, 
and  then  place  them  in  their  proper  order,  beginning 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  which  came  oftenest  in 
play;  and  when  we  were  tolerably  perfect  in  them  all, 
we  took  out,  and  placed  in  a  row,  the  pictures  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  different  states  who  had  been  co- 
temporaries  (sic),  which  I  think  no  bad  way  of  imprinting 
chronology  and  history  in  young  people's  memories  ; 
.  .  .  geography  was  likewise  taught  in  an  entertaining 
manner." 

As  Elizabeth  grew  older,  she  learned  music 
and  modern  languages,  and  began  to  write 
letters  in  French  and  in  Italian.3  Like  many 
other  girls  before  and  since  her  era,  she  was 
smitten  for  a  space  with  the  desire  to  be  a 
poetess  ;  and  a  piece  of  rhyme  from  her  pen, 
written  probably  when  she  was  thirteen,  was 
preserved  by  Harington,  and  is  contained  in 
his  posthumous  work,  Nugce  Antiques.  The 
effusion  is  of  considerable  length,  containing 
thirty-three  verses  in  all.  It  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  metrical  efforts  by  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  but,  being 
by  the  heroine  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Lord 
Craven,  it  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
exemplification  by  three  verses  : 
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"  O  !  my  soul  of  heavenly  birth, 
Do  thou  scorn  this  basest  earth  ; 
Place  not  here  thy  joy  and  mirth, 
Where  of  bliss  is  greatest  dearth. 

From  below  thy  mind  remove, 
And  affect  the  thing's  above  ; 
Set  thy  heart  and  fix  thy  love 
Where  the  truest  joys  shall  prove. 

To  me  grace  O  Father,  send, 
On  thee  wholly  to  depend, 
That  all  may  to  thy  glory  tend ; 
So  let  me  live,  so  let  me  end." 

While  yet  only  a  girl,  Elizabeth  became  the 
frequent  theme  of  poetic  offerings  ;  and  when, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  espoused  the 
Elector  Palatine,  many  of  the  great  authors 
of  the  day,  including  Chapman,  Beaumont, 
Campion  and  Heywood,  tuned  their  notes  to 
contribute  to  the  rejoicings,  it  being  the  then 
custom  to  celebrate  a  royal  wedding  by  the 
performance  of  masques  and  the  acting  of  new 
plays.  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth  is  said 
to  have  been  first  played  on  the  occasion  of 
Elizabeth's  marriage,4  while  the  University  of 
Oxford  published  at  this  auspicious  time  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian  epithalamia. 

As  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Elizabeth  showed  her 
regard  for  letters  by  the  keen  interest  she  took 
in  the  education  of  her  children.  Her  daughter 
Elizabeth  became  a  lover  of  literature,  was  at 
one  time  considered  the  most  learned  lady  in 
Europe,  and  was  long  on  friendly  terms  with 
Descartes.  Another  daughter,  Louise,  won 
some  fame  as  an  artist.  She  was  taught 
painting  by  Gerard  van  Honthorst,  who  often 
sold  her  pictures  for  her,  and  to  whom  have 
repeatedly  been  ascribed  various  paintings 
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which  are  really  the  work  of  his  royal  pupil. 
In  her  enthusiasm  for  art,  Louise  was  prone  to 
be  careless  of  her  personal  appearance  ;  and 
her  sister,  the  Electress  Sophia,  telling  in  her 
Memoirs  of  Louise's  skill  as  a  portrait-painter, 
adds:  "while  painting  others  she  was  some- 
what given  to  neglecting  herself." 5  Several  of 
her  pictures  are  in  public  galleries  in  Europe, 
and  her  portrait  of  Henry  Frederick,  Prince 
Palatine,  is  in  the  Earl  of  Craven's  collection  at 
Combe  Abbey. 

Though  her  husband  owned  a  library  long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  it  is 
improbable  that,  throughout  the  stormy  latter 
half  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  found 
much  time  to  read ;  but  a  touching  proof  that 
she  truly  loved  her  own  books  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  before  her  death,  she  bequeathed  these  to 
that  noble  gentleman,  Lord  Craven,  who  had 
done  and  given  so  much  for  her  sake. 

Notes  and  References 

1  The  first  of  these  comments  occurs  in  Wotton's  last 
will  and  testament,  and  is  quoted  by  Izaak  Walton  in 
his  life  of  the  statesman  and  poet.  The  second  is  from 
Reliquice  Wottoniance,  by  the  curious  pencil  of  the  ever 
memorable  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  379,  380.  2  The  Works 
of  Ben  Jonson,  VII.,  164,  (London  1875),  3  Letters 
from  his  Family  to  King  James  VI.  t  (Maitland  Club). 

4  Studies    in    two  Literatures,   by  Arthur    Symons,   79. 

5  Quoted  in  Five  Stitart  Princesses,  294. 
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Authorities 

Of  contemporary  works  which  have  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  the 
most  important  are :  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  Life  of  Lord 
Clarendon^  written  by  himself ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  /. ,  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick ; 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Charles  /.,  by  Richard 
Perrinchief ;  A  Compleat  History  of  King 
Charles,  by  William  Sanderson;  Memorials  of 
the  English  Affairs,  by  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  ; 
Memoirs  of  the  last  two  years  of  Charles  I., 
by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert ;  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  written  by  his  widow ;  Reliquice 
Wottoniance,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  and 
Memoirs  of  Ann,  Lady  Fanshawe. 

In  dealing  with  the  king's  interest  in  painting, 
information  has  been  drawn  from  two  MSS.  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  one  entitled 
An  Inventorie  of  the  Personall  Estate  of  ye  late 
King,  the  other,  Inventories  of  the  Pictures 
•with  their  valuations,  as  possessed  by  King 
Charles  I.,  and  appraised  during  the  Common- 
tioealth.  Further  matter  on  this  subject  has  been 
derived  from  the  following :  A  Catalogue  and 
Description  of  King  Charles  the  First's  capital 
Collection  of  Pictures,  (London  1777) ;  Anecdotes 
of  Painting,  by  Horace  Walpole  ;  The  Picture 
Gallery  of  Charles  I. ,  by  Claude  Philips ; 
Miniatures,  by  Cyril  Davenport ;  Vandyke,  by 
Percy  R.  Head ;  Charles  I.  as  a  Picture 
Collector,  by  Henry  G.  Hewlett  (The  Nineteenth 
Century,  August  1890)  ;  and  Art  in  England 
during  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Periods,  by 
Aymer  Vallance  and  M.  C.  Salaman. 
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Many  modern  historical  and  antiquarian 
works  dealing  wholly  or  in  part  with  Charles  I. 
have  been  consulted,  and  of  such  the  more 
important  are  as  follows  :  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  England  diiring  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
by  John  Heneage  Jesse ;  Charles  the  First, 
by  Sir  John  Skelton ;  Commentaries  on  the 
Reign  of  Charles  I. ,  by  Isaac  Disraeli ;  Memoirs 
of  Montrose,  by  Mark  Napier ;  Falklands,  by 
the  author  of  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ; 
A  History  of  the  English  People,  by  John  Richard 
Green  ;  England  under  the  Stuarts,  by  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  ;  Rubens,  by  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  ; 
Chats  on  Old  Miniatures,  by  J.  J.  Foster ;  and 
Royal  English  Bookbindings,  by  Cyril  Davenport. 
In  addition  to  these,  facts  have  been  gleamed 
from  Leigh  Hunt's  The  To'wn,  and  from  the 
excellent  memoir  of  Milton  which  Masson  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  In 
this  chapter,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
books  of  reference  have  been  useful ;  and 
acknowledgment  is  due,  in  particular,  to  Bryan's 
Dictionary  of  Artists  and  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.  Besides  those  specified  above,  other 
authorities  are  mentioned  in  the  text  and  cited 
in  the  notes. 
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Were  no  other  proof  forthcoming-,  his  ardent 
affection  for  the  Church  of  England  would  go 
far  to  prove  that  King  Charles  I.  was  a  man  of 
keen  aesthetic  tastes.  Historians  have  vilified 
and  blackened  the  memory  of  the  Royal  Martyr, 
but  almost  all  who  have  written  about  him 
allow  that  he  was  a  true  lover  of  beauty, 
and  that  he  strove  to  further  art  in  all  its 
branches.  Mr  G.  M.  Trevelyan  deigns  to  own 
that  Charles's  court  was  marked  by  singular 
culture,  and  even  Macaulay  does  justice  to 
the  king  as  an  aesthete.  "  It  would  be  unjust," 
he  writes,  "to  deny  that  Charles  had  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  good,  and  even  of  a  great 
prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke,  not,  like  his 
father,  with  the  exactness  of  a  professor,  but 
after  the  fashion  of  intelligent  and  well-educated 
gentlemen.  His  taste  in  literature  and  art 
was  excellent.  .  .  ."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
historians  are  unanimous  in  praising  the 
intellect  of  Charles  I.  ;  for  they  have  as 
authority  the  testimonies  of  many  of  the  king's 
contemporaries,  who  vie  with  one  another  in 
eulogising  their  sovereign  in  this  respect, 
whatever  they  may  say  concerning  his  capacity 
as  a  ruler.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who,  though 
a  Cavalier,  was  not  extravagantly  biassed  in 
favour  of  royalty,  describes  Charles  as  "a 
prince  of  a  most  excellent  temper  and  strength 
of  understanding,"  and  declares  that  "there 
were  few  gentlemen  in  the  world  that  knew 
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more  of  useful  or  necessary  learning  than  this 
prince  did."  Perrinchief  corroborates  these 
statements,  saying  of  the  king  that : 

"As  he  had  these  Moral  Virtues,  which  are  both  the 
signatures  of  Majesty,  and  the  ornaments  of  a  Royal 
Spirit,  so  he  was  no  less  compleat  in  the  intellectual.  His 
understanding-  was  as  comprehensive  as  his  just  power, 
and  he  was  master  of  more  sorts  of  knowledge  than  he 
was  of  nations.  ...  His  soul  was  stored  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  easily  com- 
prehended almost  all  kinds  of  arts  that  either  were  for 
delig-ht  or  of  a  public  use." 

Clarendon,  whose  testimony  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  speaks  of  Charles  as  "  not  only  a  prince 
of  admirable  virtue  and  piety,"  but  also  of 
"great  parts  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment." Whitelock  talks  of  the  king's  "great 
parts  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  judgment," 
and  Dugdale  declares  that  Charles  "understood 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
authors  in  their  original  languages,  which 
three  last  he  spake  perfectly,  no  man  being 
better  read  in  histories  of  all  sorts,  being 
also  able  to  discourse  in  most  arts  and 
sciences."1  The  eulogies  of  the  last  quoted 
author  are  perhaps  extravagant ;  yet  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Dugdale's  words  are 
echoed  to  some  extent  by  three  writers  who 
were  not  of  the  royalist  party — Alexander 
Henderson,  Milton,  and  Mrs  Hutchinson.  The 
testimonies  of  Henderson  and  Milton  will  be 
cited  at  a  later  stage,  but  at  present  may  be 
noted  that  of  Mrs  Hutchinson,  who  owns  that 
"Charles  was  temperate,  chast,  and  serious," 
and  allows  that  the  king  "was  a  most  excellent 
judge  and  a  great  lover  of  paintings,  carvings, 
gravings,  and  many  other  ingenuities." 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  King  James 
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took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  that  he  supervised  their 
studies  with  singular  care.  While  it  pleased 
him  to  find  Prince  Henry,  at  an  early  age, 
making  good  progress  in  Latinity,  it  was  really 
in  his  younger  son,  the  future  King  Charles, 
that  James  first  discovered  promise  of  culture 
and  intellectual  ability.  Thomas  Murray,  a 
classical  scholar  of  some  note,  was  the  first 
man  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the  care  of 
Prince  Charles,  who,  according  to  Perrinchief, 

"  Under  this  tutor,  and  confined  to  a  retiredness  by. 
the  weakness  of  his  body,  .  .  .  was  so  diligent  and 
studious  that  he  far  advanced  in  all  that  kind  of  learning 
which  is  necessary  for  a  Prince." 

On  Murray  being  presented  to  the  Mastership 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  Sherburn,  Charles  began 
to  share  his  brother  Henry's  studies  under 
the  tutelage  of  Adam  Newton.  The  younger 
Prince  proved  by  far  the  apter  pupil  of  the 
two  ;  and  King  James,  to  incite  the  prospective 
king  to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  his 
studies,  told  him  that  his  brother,  who  already 
loved  his  books,  would  prove  more  able  in  the 
management  of  the  country's  affairs  than  he, 
who  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  tilt-yard. 
The  fatherly  admonition  was  received  in 
silence  ;  but  when  the  tutor  himself  repeated 
the  reprimand,  Henry  asked  Newton  whether 
he  really  thought  that  Charles  would  prove  so 
good  a  scholar ;  and,  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  answered  that  he  would  make 
his  brother  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Was 
there  not  something  curiously  pregnant  and 
suggestive  in  this  retort?  In  every  way, 
Charles  was  more  suited  for  the  church  than 
for  the  crown,  and,  had  events  and  circum- 
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stances  made  it  possible  for  him  to  espouse 
the  former  profession,  his  name  and  memory 
would  probably  have  come  down  unblemished 
to  posterity. 

While  it  was  not  ordered  that  the  Royal 
Martyr  should  become  a  divine  in  the  church 
he  loved  so  well,  and  to  which  he  adhered 
with  such  loyalty,  the  Prince's  boyish  pro- 
gress in  theological  study  was  singularly 
quick.  His  precocity  in  this  respect  afforded 
especial  pleasure  to  his  father,  who  was  wont 
to  assure  his  chaplains,  says  Perrinchief,  that 
•in  due  course  "Charles  should  manage  a  point 
in  controversie  with  the  best  studied  divine  of 
them  all."  Long  afterwards,  Charles  himself 
acknowledged  with  grateful  honour  the  debt  he 
owed  King  James  for  the  care  he  had  taken 
with  this  part  of  his  training.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  says  of  his  father  that : 

"All  his  daies,  and  among-  all  his  cares  for  my 
education,  his  chief  was,  to  settle  me  right  in  religion  ; 
in  the  true  knowledge  of  which,  he  made  himself  so 
eminent  to  all  the  world,  that  I  am  sure,  none  can  call 
in  question  the  brightness  of  his  fame  in  that  particular, 
without  showing  their  own  ignorant  base  malice.  He 
it  was,  who  laid  me  in  the  grounds  of  Christianity,  which 
to  this  day  I  have  been  constant  in." 

It  was  not  merely  in  theological  learning  that 
Charles  made  rapid  progress  ;  for  at  an  early 
age  he  was  a  fair  classical  scholar,  jurist,  and 
mathematician.  But  while  in  some  respects 
a  prodigy,  he  was  yet  a  true  Stuart  ;  for  he 
was  essentially  human,  and  wrote  letters  which, 
read  now  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  stir 
the  heart  of  the  reader.  Several  of  his  boyish 
notes  have  been  preserved,  and  some  of  them, 
such  as  this  to  his  brother  Henry,  are  very 
charming  : 
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"Sweet,  sweet  brother, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  will  keep  it 
better  than  all  my  graith  ;  and  I  will  send  my  pistols  by 
Master  Newton.  I  will  give  anything  that  I  have  to 
you  ;  both  my  horses,  and  my  books,  and  my  cross- 
bows, or  anything  that  you  would  have.  Good  brother, 
love  me,  and  I  shall  ever  love  and  serve  you. 

Your  loving  brother  to  be  commanded, 

YORK."2 

Ere  leaving  the  topic  of  Charles  in  boyhood, 
it  must  be  noted  that  one  important  part  of  the 
young"  prince's  education  was  not  neglected. 
While  crammed  with  theology,  mathematics, 
law,  and  kindred  trivial  subjects,  he  was  also, 
it  is  pleasing  to  recall,  instructed  in  something 
of  infinitely  greater  worth.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  taught  to  play  the  viola  di  gamba  (the 
instrument  played  by  that  daughter  of  dreams 
and  of  stories,  Evelyn  Innes),  and  his  master  in 
this  art  was  the  composer  Giovanni  Coperario, 
one  of  the  foremost  musicians  of  the  day. 

According  to  a  contemporary  writer,  William 
Lilly,  the  astronomer  and  historian,  Charles 
eventually  learned  to  play  his  instrument  so 
well  that  he  might  have  made  his  living  thereby;3 
and,  though  this  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  it 
is  certain  that  the  love  of  music  remained  with 
the  king  throughout  the  whole  of  his  chequered 
life.  Playford,  a  music  publisher  of  the  Caroline 
age,  tells  that  Charles  used  to  appoint  the 
church  service  and  anthems  himself,  "especially 
those  incomparable  fancies  of  Mr  Coperario  to 
the  organ."4  Mrs  Hutchinson  also  refers  to 
the  royal  affection  for  ' '  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  telling  how,  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
"  skilfull  composer  in  musick,"  a  number  of 
instrumentalists  used  to  meet  "to  practise  new 
ayres  and  prepare  them  for  the  king  "  ;  and  Sir 
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Henry  Wotton,  in  his  address  "To  the  King- 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,"  mentions  ' '  Musick, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  which  under  you 
grows  every  day  more  harmonious  and  accurate, 
as  being  fitted  to  the  judgment  of  your  ear." 
Several  notable  and  famous  musicians  and 
composers  were  befriended  by  Charles  and  won 
his  personal  esteem.  On  his  accession  in  1625 
the  king  created  Coperario  composer  in  ordinary 
to  the  crown,  and  granted  him  a  salary  of  ^40 
a  year.  Dying1  soon  after  receiving  this 
appointment,  Coperario  was  succeeded  by 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  his  two  sons,  who  held  the  honour  jointly. 
A  musician  particularly  favoured  by  the  king- 
was  Nicholas  Laniere,  described  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  Anecdotes  of  Painting  as  "  one  of 
those  artists  whose  various  talents  were  so 
happy  all  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  Charles  I."  In 
1625  Laniere  was  appointed  by  the  king- 
"Master  of  our  Musick";  in  1626  he  was 
given  "Two  hundred  pounds  yearly  for  his 
wages  " ;  and,  several  years  later,  Charles  granted 
him  and  other  musicians  a  charter,  incorporat- 
ing them  under  the  style  of  "The  Marshal, 
Wardens,  and  Commonality,  of  the  Arte  and 
Science  of  Musick  in  Westminster,"  and  giving- 
them  power  to  control  all  matters  connected 
with  music.5  Laniere  appears  to  have  been 
truly  grateful  for  these  many  marks  of  the 
king's  favour,  and  after  Charles's  execution  he 
followed  the  royal  family  into  exile. 

Three  other  noted  musicians  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  king  were  Robert  Johnson, 
William  Lawes,  and  his  brother  Henry  Lawes. 
A  lutenist  and  composer,  Johnson  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  com- 
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pany.  He  was  the  first  to  set  to  music  Ariel's 
songs  in  The  Tempest,  and  he  composed  some 
incidental  numbers  for  plays  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  For  some  time  he  played  in  the 
household  band — it  could  scarcely  be  called  an 
orchestra — of  Charles  I.,  and  in  1626  he  was 
granted  by  the  king  ' '  Yearely  for  his  Wages 
Fortie  Poundes,  and  for  Stringes,  Twentie 
Poundes  by  the  Yeare."  The  brothers  Lawes, 
who  were  both  musicians  to  Charles,  are  inter- 
esting figures.  In  1648  they  published  a  work 
in  which  they  had  collaborated,  Choice  Psalmes 
put  into  Musickfor  Three  Voices  ;  and  a  copper- 
plate portrait  of  the  king,  believed  to  be  the  last 
published  during  his  lifetime,  formed  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  volume.  William  Lawes,  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers,  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
composer  by  his  contemporaries.  A  devoted 
royalist,  he  fought  gallantly  on  the  right  side 
in  the  Civil  War,  and,  meeting  his  death  at  the 
siege  of  Chester,  was  mourned  in  elegiac 
stanzas  by  Herrick.  Henry  Lawes,  who  like- 
wise enjoyed  fame  as  a  composer,  wrote  music 
for  masques  by  Shirley,  Carew,  and  D'Avenant. 
He  was  intimate  with  Waller,  who  eulogised 
him  in  a  poem,  and  some  of  whose  songs  he  set 
to  music  ;  aud  from  boyhood  onwards  he  was 
on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Milton,  who 
calls  him  : 

"  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  soog1 
First  taug-ht  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent     .     .     ." 

Lawes  composed  music  for  both  Arcades  and 
Comus,  and  for  the  anonymous  edition  of  the 
latter  (1637)  he  wrote  the  dedication  to  Lord 
Brackley.  His  connection  with  Milton  is  noted 
in  the  first  issue  of  that  writer's  minor  poems 
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(1645),  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Poems 
by  Mr  John  Milton,  both  English  and  Latin, 
compos1  d  at  several  Times.  Printed  by  his  true 
Copies,  The  songs  'were  set  in  Mustek  by  Mr 
Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  King's  Chappely 
and  one  of  His  Majestie' s  private  Mustek. 

In  consonance  with  his  love  of  music, 
Charles  I.  was  keenly  alive  to  the  charm  of 
masques — a  form  of  art  from  which  the  opera 
has  evolved.  Extreme  poverty  prevented  him 
from  indulging  his  taste  in  this  direction  as 
freely  as  he  would  have  liked,  but  some  of  his 
richer  nobles  were  wont  to  provide  these  per- 
formances for  his  delectation.  As  is  palpable 
from  several  foregoing  statements,  the  masques 
of  the  Caroline  and  Jacobean  age  combined  the 
music  and  verse  of  eminent  composers  and 
poets  ;  while,  in  the  manner  of  their  staging, 
they  far  outshone  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Inigo 
Jones  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  devising  the 
scenic  effects  and  machinery  of  masques  ;  and  a 
contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  the  architect's 
skill  in  this  respect,  says:  "  I  suppose  few  have 
ever  seen  more  neat  artifice  than  Master  Inigo 
Jones  contrived  in  their  motion." 

The  mention  of  Inigo  Jones  recalls  the  fact  that 
Charles  I.  employed  that  architect  to  rebuild  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  had  been  nearly  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1561.  The  king  spent  a  large 
sum  of  his  own  money  on  the  undertaking,  and 
his  action  in  this  respect  was  regarded  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  as  particularly  honourable. 
Perrinchief  and  Sanderson,  in  their  respective 
biographies  of  Charles,  both  refer  to  it  with 
ardent  praise.  Waller  has  a  poem  "  Upon  his 
Majesty's  repairing  of  St  Paul's  " ;  while  Sir 
John  Denham,  in  Cooper's  Hill>  referring  at 
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once  to  Waller's  verses  and  to  the  royal  deed 
which  had  evoked  them,  describes  the  cathedral 
as 

"  Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings, 
Preserv'd  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings." 

Besides  architecture,  Charles  I.  was  fond  of 
antiquarianism.  Perrinchief  tells  that  the  king" 
"  was  well  skilled  in  things  of  Antiquity,  could 
judge  of  meddals,  whether  they  had  the  number 
of  years  they  pretended  unto  "  ;  and  Charles's 
taste  in  this  direction  is  further  evinced  by  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  historic  island  of  lona 
and  its  ruins.  On  his  accession,  he  found  that 
lona  and  the  lands  belonging  to  its  monastery 
were  in  the  hands  of  Maclean  of  Duart.  In 
1635  he  wrote  to  that  chieftain,  asking  him  to 
restore  the  island  to  its  rightful  owner,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
directed  the  Lords  of  the  Exchequer  to  pay 
£400  to  the  said  bishop  to  enable  him  to  repair 
the  cathedral.6  Unfortunately  the  sum  was 
never  granted,  for  the  royal  horizon  was 
darkening  at  this  time,  the  attempt  to  levy 
ship-money  having  just  been  made.  But 
although  Charles's  attempts  to  restore  lona 
cathedral  proved  abortive,  his  keen  interest  in 
all  intellectual  movements  was  not  without 
fruit ;  and  both  by  the  exertion  of  influence  and 
with  a  present  of  money  he  helped  Sir  Francis 
Kynaston  to  found  the  Museum  Minerva,  a 
school  for  the  teaching  of  arts  and  sciences, 
languages  and  mathematics,  painting  and  archi- 
tecture.7 

II 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Charles's 
knowledge  of  theology  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
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king-  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  ex- 
pressed the  pride  he  felt  in  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  that  branch  of  learning".  It  is 
obvious  that  he  was  not  altogether  unjustified 
in  having  this  vanity,  for  the  skill  he  displayed 
in  theological  controversy  elicited  the  praise  of 
one  by  no  means  biassed  in  favour  of  royalty — 
Alexander  Henderson,  "the  oracle  of  the  Kirk, 
and  the  great  apostle  of  the  Solemn  Covenant," 
as  Perrinchief  calls  him.  In  1646  Henderson 
met  the  king-  at  Newcastle  with  a  view  to 
settling  certain  points  concerning-  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  most  graciously 
received  by  Charles,  who,  according  to  Robert 
Baillie,  some  time  principal  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, "was  much  delighted  with  Henderson's 
discourses."  The  pleasure  derived  from  the 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
covenanter,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  from  him, 
whose  witness  may  be  accepted  without  reserve, 
comes  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  intel- 
lectual ability  of  King  Charles.  He  writes  : 

*'  I  do  declare  before  God  and  the  World,  whether  in 
relation  to  Kirk  or  State,  I  found  his  Majesty  the  most 
intelligent  man  that  ever  I  spoke  with  ;  as  far  beyond 
my  expression  as  expectation.  I  profess  that  I  was 
oftentimes  astonished  with  the  solidity  and  quickness 
of  his  reasons  and  replies,  wondered  how  he,  spending- 
his  time  in  sports  and  recreations,  could  have  attained 
to  so  great  knowledge  ;  and  must  confess,  that  I  was 
convinced  in  conscience,  and  knew  not  how  to  give  him 
any  reasonable  satisfaction  ;  yet  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition  is  such,  that  whatsoever  I  said  was  well 
taken.  I  must  say  that  I  never  met  with  any  disputant 
of  that  mild  and  calm  temper,  which  convinced  me  that 
such  resolution  and  moderation  could  not  be  without  an 
extraordinary  measure  of  the  Divine  grace.  I  dare  say, 
if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  all  the  blood  that  is 
shed,  and  all  the  rapine  that  is  committed,  would  have 
been  prevented." 
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After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  points  at  issue  should  be  treated  in  a  series 
of  papers,  to  be  written  alternately  by  the 
king1  and  by  Henderson.  The  former  wrote, 
in  all,  fiVe  long  letters  in  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  these  are  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Written  with  the  long  sentences 
common  to  the  prose  of  the  Caroline  age, 
they  are  yet  lucid,  and  well  express  Charles's 
views  on  The  Laias  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
They  evince,  of  course,  that  their  writer  firmly 
believed  that  he  held  a  Divine  Right  to  the 
British  throne  ;  yet  they  are  marked  by  a  tone 
of  toleration,  a  note  of  "  sweetness  and  light," 
which  do  the  greatest  credit  to  their  author, 
considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed. 
In  one  of  his  letters  Charles  lovingly  quotes 
Chaucer,  and,  throughout  the  whole  series, 
the  king  shows  that  he  had  read  much,  and 
that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  read. 

Charles's  letters,  together  with  those  of 
Henderson,  are  included  in  a  volume  bearing 
the  pompous  title,  Reliquice  Sacrce  Carolina : 
the  Works  of  that  Great  Monarch  and  Glorious 
Martyr  King  Charles  I. ,  both  Civil  and  Sacred^ 
*voith  a  Short  View  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  that 
most  blessed  Prince  from  his  Birth  to  his  Burial. 
This  book,  first  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1650,  went  through  many  editions,  those  issued 
in  England  being  "Printed  for  Ric.  Chiswell, 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard." Besides  many  letters  and  speeches 
which  are  unquestionably  the  work  of  Charles, 
the  volume  contains  Eikon  Basilike,  the  author- 
ship of  which  seems  destined  to  be  a  disputed 
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point  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  king  wrote  at  least  part  of  this  book,8 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Milton  considered 
it  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  Writer  or 
not  thereof,  Charles  was  undoubtedly  author 
of  a  poem  included  by  Bishop  Percy  in  the 
Reliqiies ;  for  the  royal  authorship  of  this  is 
attested  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Bishop 
Burnet,  whose  testimony  is  as  follows  : 

"  But  the  particulars  of  his  Royal  Constancy  and 
Christian  Patience,  being-  so  punctually  related  by 
others,  I  shall  not  stand  to  repeat  what  is  already 
known :  but  have  proposed  to  my  self  nothing  more 
in  this  whole  work,  than  to  let  the  World  see  the  great 
Piety  and  strictness  of  Conscience  that  Blessed  Prince 
carried  along-  with  him  in  all  his  Affairs,  and  to  publish 
such  remains  of  his  Pen  as  had  not  been  formerly  seen 
or  known.  I  shall  therefore  insert  a  Copy  of  Verses 
written  by  his  Majesty  in  his  Captivity,  which  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
him  then,  and  was  much  trusted  by  him,  Copied  out 
from  the  Original,  who  avoucheth  it  to  be  a  true  Copy  ; 
but  I  shall  first  present  that  Royal  Martyr  to  the 
Reader's  view,  in  the  posture  which  was  most  familiar 
to  him,  and  then  set  down  those  Verses,  in  which  the 
mighty  sense  and  the  great  Piety  will  be  found  to  be 
beyond  all  the  sublimities  of  Poetry,  which  yet  are  not 
wanting  here."  9 

The  poem  thus  referred  to  extends  to  twenty- 
four  verses,  of  which  the  following"  seven  may 
stand  as  example  : 

"  Great  monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  power 

springs 

The  potency  and  power  and  kings, 
Record  the  royal  woe  my  suffering  sings  ; 

And  teach  my  tongue,  that  ever  did  confine 

Its  faculties  in  truth's  seraphick  line, 

To  track  the  treasons  of  thy  foes  and  mine. 

Nature  and  law,  by  thy  divine  decree 
(The  only  root  of  righteous  royaltie), 
With  this  dim  diadem  invested  me  : 
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With  it  the  sacred  sceptre,  purple  robe, 
The  holy  unction  and  the  royal  globe  : 
Yet  am  I  levell'd  with  the  life  of  Job. 


But,  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  I  woo 

Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to 

Such  as  Thou  know'st  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

For  since  they  from  their  lord  are  so  disjointed, 
As  to  contemn  those  edicts  he  appointed, 
How  can  they  prize  the  power  of  his  anointed  ? 

Augment  my  patience,  nullifie  my  hate, 

Preserve  my  issue,  and  inspire  my  mate  ; 

Yet,  though  we  perish,  bless  the  Church  and  State." 

Reading  Charles's  poem,  it  is  difficult,  even 
for  a  devoted  loyalist,  to  agree  with  Bishop 
Burnet  that  it  contains  some  of  "the  sub- 
limities of  poetry  "  ;  yet  the  verses  are  of  the 
greatest  interest,  for  in  their  whole  tenor  they 
are  characteristic  of  their  writer,  obviously 
expressive  of  the  man  whose  handiwork  they 
are.  The  lines  have  been  set  to  music,  and 
the  setting  is  said  to  be  by  the  king  himself.10 

Besides  the  above,  Charles  I.  is  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  a  hymn  entitled  "  Upon  a 
quiet  Conscience."  There  is  but  one  verse, 
which  is  as  follows : 

"  Close  thine  eyes  and  sleep  secure, 
Thy  soul  is  safe,  thy  body  sure  ; 
He  that  guards  thee,  He  that  keeps, 
Never  slumbers,  never  sleeps. 
A  quiet  conscience,  in  a  quiet  breast, 
Has  only  peace,  has  only  rest : 
The  musick  and  the  mirth  of  kings 
Are  out  of  tune,  unless  she  sings. 
Then  close  thine  eyes  in  peace  and  rest  secure, 
No  sleep  so  sweet  as  thine,  no  rest  so  sure." 

These  lines  are  included  in  an  anthology, 
entitled  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine 
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and  Sacred  Subjects,  which  was  compiled  by 
Nahum  Tate,  poet-laureate  and  historiographer- 
royal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Tate  dis- 
tinctly ascribes  the  verse  to  Charles,  but, 
unfortunately,  does  not  bring  forward  any 
proof  of  the  royal  authorship.  The  nature  of 
the  lines  certainly  conduces  to  belief  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  king. 

Ere  leaving  the  topic  of  Charles  I.  as  an 
author,  a  point  must  be  noted.  In  his  Memoirs, 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  attended  the  Royal 
Martyr  during  his  imprisonment  at  Carisbrooke, 
mentions  "his  Majesty's  Translation  of  Dr 
Saunderson,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  book 
De  Juramentis,  or  like  Title,  concerning  Oaths, 
all  of  it  translated  into  English,  and  writ  with 
his  own  Hand.  ..."  Herbert  slightly  ex- 
aggerates here,  and  his  exaggeration  has  led 
to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  several  writers,11 
who  have  taken  the  above  statement  for 
absolute  truth,  and  have  accepted  Charles  as 
translator  of  the  Latin  work  of  Saunderson. 
The  king  held  that  bishop  in  great  esteem, 
and  he  used  to  say :  "I  carry  my  ears  to 
hear  other  preachers,  but  I  carry  my  conscience 
to  hear  Dr  Saunderson."  He  did  not,  however, 
render  the  churchman's  work  into  English, 
but  merely  instigated  a  translation.  This  duly 
performed,  Charles  revised  it  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  it  was  probably  after  finding  the 
king  engaged  in  the  task  of  revision  that 
Herbert  wrote  the  misleading  passage.  The 
translation  was  published  in  1655,  and  the  title 
is  as  follows  :  De  Juramento :  Seven  Lectures 
concerning  the  Obligation  of  Promissory  Oaths. 
Read  public kly  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford. 
By  Robert  Saunderson,  D.D.,  His  Majesties 
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Publick  Professour  there.  Translated  into 
English  by  His  late  Majesties  speciall  Command, 
and  afterwards  revised  and  approved  under  His 
Majesties  own  Hand.  The  preface  contains  this 
graceful  tribute  to  the  king's  memory  :  "  Should 
I  tell  thee  no  more  but  the  Author's  Name, 
and  by  whose  Command  this  Book  was  made 
English,  'twere  sufficient  Commendation." 

In  his  book,  Advice  to  a  Son,  Francis  Osborn, 
the  friend  of  Hobbes,  talks  of  "  King  Charles, 
who,  after  his  more  imperious  duty  had  placed 
him  under  the  tutorage  of  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  attained  a  pen  more  majestical  than 
the  crown  he  lost."  In  writing  thus,  Osborn 
probably  referred  to  Eikon  Basilike  ;  yet,  wholly 
apart  from  that  book,  Charles  I.  was  known 
as  one  able  to  use  his  pen.  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
who  was  no  flatterer,  tells  that  "I  have  been 
in  company  with  very  learned  men,  when  I 
have  brought  them  their  own  papers  back  from 
him  (the  king)  with  his  own  alterations,  who 
ever  confessed  his  amendments  to  have  been 
very  material "  ;  and  Clarendon  adds  his  tribute 
to  the  royal  gift  in  this  respect,  relating  how, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  his  majesty  furnished  him  with 
"  two  manuscripts  very  fairly  written,"  detailing 
events  in  the  years  1645  and  1646.  Charles 
had  his  pen  constantly  in  hand — a  fact  evinced 
by  the  voluminous  collection  of  papers  "which 
he  left  behind  him ;  and  the  charm  which 
attaches  to  his  boyish  correspondence  marks 
also  many  of  his  later  letters,  particularly  those 
to  his  wife,  whom  he  usually  addresses  as  "  My 
dearest  heart,"  and  those  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  whom  he  commonly  signs, 
"Your  faithfull,  loving,  constant  friend." 
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Ill 

Of  all  the  arts  loved  by  Charles  I.,  that  of 
painting  was  the  one  for  which  he  showed 
the  most  marked  and  discerning"  affection ; 
and  the  fact  that,  despite  his  extreme  poverty 
— he  justly  describes  himself  as  "a  beggar" 
on  one  occasion  12 — he  brought  together  so  fine 
a  collection  of  pictures,  evinces  his  aesthetic 
enthusiasm,  and  does  him  the  greatest  credit. 
The  king  practically  began  his  career  as  an  art 
collector  by  acquiring,  in  1612,  the  paintings 
and  statutes  amassed  by  his  deceased  brother 
Henry  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  had  begun  to 
gather  articles  of  virtu  before  that  time.  In 
1621  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  pictures  to  form  a  gallery,  and 
thenceforth  his  collection  gradually  multiplied. 
During  his  matrimonial  visit  to  Madrid, 
Philip  IV.  presented  him  with  a  statue  group 
of  Cain  and  Abel  by  John  of  Bologna ;  a  little 
later,  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  painting  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  while  numerous  additions 
were  made  to  his  collection  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  other 
noblemen.  Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles 
began  to  collect  systematically  by  employing 
agents  in  Europe  to  buy  pictures.  One  of  the 
agents  thus  employed  was  Nicholas  Laniere, 
who  was  a  painter  as  well  as  a  musician,  and 
in  whose  connoisseurship  in  the  fine  arts  the 
king  placed  particular  confidence.  In  1629 
Laniere  made  an  important  purchase  for  his 
master.  This  was  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  which  included  paintings  by  Andrea  de 
Mantegna,  Tintoretto,  Corregio,  Guido  Reni, 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  the  transportation 
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of  which  to  England  occupied  several  years. 
In  1630  Charles  bought,  through  the  instru- 
mentality and  by  the  advice  of  Rubens,  seven 
cartoons  by  Raphael.  The  collector's  idea  was 
that  these  should  be  reproduced  at  the  royal 
tapestry  works  at  Mortlake,  and  though  this 
scheme  was  never  carried  out,  the  said 
tapestry  works  were  long  a  source  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  and  interest  to  the  king.  The  industry 
at  Mortlake  had  been  started  in  1619  by 
Sir  Francis  Crane,  who  was  succeeded  in  the 
proprietorship  by  his  brother,  Sir  Richard ; 
and  from  the  latter  the  premises  and  goodwill 
were  eventually  acquired  by  Charles  I. — an  act 
which  constitutes  one  more  testimony  to  the 
king's  energy  concerning  arts  and  crafts. 

Charles's  intense  affection  for  his  pictures  is 
proven  by  an  order,  dated  1637,  that  a  new 
covered  chamber  for  the  performance  of  masques 
should  be  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ^2500,  in  the 
court  adjoining  Whitehall,  "because  the  king 
will  not  have  his  pictures  in  the  banqueting 
house  hurt  with  lights."  His  appreciation  of 
certain  works  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
copies  of  many  of  his  favourite  pictures  made, 
and  dispersed  among  his  different  palaces  ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  showing  his  loving 
artistic  recollections  of  his  early  visit  to  Madrid, 
that  he  employed  an  artist  to  copy  the  Titians 
in  the  palace  there. 

After  Charles's  murder,  his  collection  of 
pictures  was  sold  by  the  parliament ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  puritan  appraisers  either  had 
no  knowledge  of  art,  or  that  they  looked  upon 
it  as  carnal  and  soul-destroying ;  for  the  prices 
at  which  they  estimated  the  king's  artistic 
treasures  are  absurdly  low.  "A  Venus  and 
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Pard  "  by  Titian  was  sold  at  £600 ;  the  seven 
Raphael  cartoons  were  appraised  at  only  half 
that  sum  for  the  entire  lot ;  while  Rubens' 
4 '  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  "was  disposed  of 
for  £20.  These,  however,  were  high  prices 
compared  to  those  set  by  the  parliament  on 
some  of  Charles's  pictures,  and  many  portraits 
from  the  king's  gallery  were  valued  at  figures 
which  must  evoke  envy  in  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  historic  relics.  Thus  a  likeness  of 
Edward  III.  was  appraised  at  ^4 ;  exactly 
half  that  price  was  asked  for  a  portrait  of 
Charles  himself  in  boyhood ;  while  one  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  probably  the  work  of  Van- 
dyke, was  offered  at  five  shillings  ! 

But  although  Charles's  love  of  art  met  with 
such  disapproval  from  the  puritans — "  these 
phanatique  spirits,"  as  James  VI.  aptly  decribes 
them  in  Basilicon  Doron — it  was  noticed  as 
particularly  honourable  to  the  king  by  numerous 
writers  of  the  royalist  party.  Richard  Perrin- 
chief,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  and  William  Lilly, 
all  eulogise  their  sovereign  for  the  keen  interest 
he  evinced  in  painting  and  sculpture,  while 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  addresses  the  king  as 
follows : 

"But  the  most  splendid  of  your  entertainments,  is 
your  love  of  excellent  artificers,  and  works  :  wherewith 
in  either  art  both  of  Pictures  and  Sculpture  you  have  so 
adorned  your  Palaces,  that  Italy  (the  greatest  Mother 
of  elegant  Arts)  or  at  least  (next  the  Grecians)  the 
principal  Nursery,  may  seem  by  your  magnificence  to 
be  translated  into  England." 

The  praise  which  Wotton  thus  bestowed 
upon  Charles  I.  was  not  misplaced;  for  the 
king  was  not  merely  a  connoisseur,  but  was 
the  patron  of  almost  countless  artists,  notably 
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Sir  Anthony  Vandyke.  Hearing  in  1629  of 
the  merit  of  that  painter's  work,  Charles 
commissioned  Sir  Endymion  Porter,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  court,  then  resident  in  Flanders,  to- 
buy  an  historical  painting  from  his  (Vandyke's) 
brush  ;  and,  soon  after  acquiring  this,  the 
king  purchased  another  work  by  the  same 
hand — a  portrait  of  Nicholas  Laniere.  This 
picture  excited  great  admiration  ;  and  Charles, 
becoming  determined  to  have  Vandyke  in  his 
service,  sent  him  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  an 
invitation  to  come  to  England.  The  artist 
arrived  in  London  in  1632,  and  at  once  began 
to  enjoy  royal  patronage.  It  was  evidently  the 
king's  intention,  though  the  design  (probably 
on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties)  was  never 
carried  out,  to  give  Vandyke  a  house  built 
specially  for  him  ;  for  there  is  a  memorandum 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  the  handwriting  of 
Sir  Francis  Windebanke  (sometime  Secretary 
to  Charles  I.)  which  contains,  under  the  heading 
"Things  to  be  done,"  the  following  item  :  "To 
speak  with  Inigo  Jones  concerning  a  house  for 
Vandyke."  The  artist  was  knighted  in  the 
year  of  his  arrival  in  England ;  and,  shortly 
after  receiving  that  honour,  was  appointed 
"  principalle  Paynter  in  Ordinary  to  their 
Majesties  at  St  James's,"  with  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year.  He  became  the  lion  of  the  day  j 
his  company  and  his  work  were  courted  by  the 
rich  and  great ;  and  his  studio  was  often  visited 
by  the  king  himself,  who  loved  to  engage  him 
in  critical  and  technical  discussion.  In  spite 
of  all  this  favour,  Vandyke  was  constantly  in 
financial  difficulties,  being  a  veritable  Oliver 
Goldsmith  in  the  management  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs ;  and  Charles  and  the  artist's  other 
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friends  and  admirers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  marriage  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
steady  him.  The  king  himself  arranged  a 
suitable  match,  and  his  kindness  provided  that 
the  bride  should  not  come  empty  handed.  She 
was  a  lady  of  the  household  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  by  name  Lady  Mary  Ruthven,  and  was 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie. 
Vandyke  was  married  to  her  in  1640 ;  and  his 
portrait  of  his  wife,  in  which  she  is  depicted 
with  a  violincello  in  her  hand,  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  pictures  which  he  painted. 
The  arrangement  of  this  marriage  was  not  the 
last  act  of  kindness  which  Charles  showed  to 
Vandyke  ;  and  when,  in  1641,  the  latter  lay 
dying,  the  king  sent  his  own  physician  to 
attend  him.  He  promised  a  fee  of  ^300  in 
the  event  of  the  artist's  recovery,  but  Vandyke 
did  not  rally. 

Vandyke  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
Charles's  esteem,  but  he  was  really  only 
one  of  many  artists  befriended  by  the  king. 
For  some  years  after  the  accession  of  Charles, 
Daniel  Mytens  stood  high  in  royal  favour,  and 
was  a  popular  portrait-painter  at  court ;  but, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Vandyke,  he  became 
jealous  of  that  artist's  fame,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  removing  from  England  to  the 
continent.  The  king  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  told  him  that  he  loved  his  work 
as  well  as  that  of  his  rival.  Mytens  consented 
to  remain,  testified  to  his  admiration  for 
Vandyke  by  having  his  own  portrait  painted 
by  that  artist,  with  whom,  according  to  Horace 
Walpole,  he  gradually  became  intimate  and 
even  friendly. 

Another  artist  who  found  favour  with  Charles 
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I.  was  George  Jamesone,  styled  by  his  admirers 
"the  Scottish  Vandyke."  When  the  king- 
visited  Edinburgh  in  1633,  the  magistrates, 
knowing  the  assthetic  tastes  of  the  royal 
visitor,  collected  portraits  by  Jamesone  and 
hung  them  on  either  side  of  the  Netherbow 
Port,  through  which  the  royal  procession 
was  to  pass  on  its  progress  through  the 
town.  Charles  was  attracted,  stopped,  ex- 
pressed keen  admiration  for  the  pictures, 
and  subsequently  gave  the  artist  a  sitting. 
A  more  notable  example  of  his  friendship  for 
artists  is  found  in  his  patronage  of  Gerard 
van  Honthorst,  a  painter  much  admired  by 
Rubens,  but  whose  merits  have  never  received 
their  due  from  English  critics.  At  one  time, 
as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter, 
Honthorst  taught  painting  to  the  family  of 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia ;  and  so  it  was  probably 
from  her  that  the  king  first  heard  of  the  artist's 
merits.  He  invited  Honthorst  to  England, 
where  he  was  employed,  in  1628,  in  decorating 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  with  allegorical  pictures. 
During  his  stay,  he  repeatedly  painted  the 
king's  portrait ;  and,  though  he  soon  returned 
to  the  continent,  he  continued  to  receive  orders 
for  work  from  Charles. 

Besides  the  aforementioned,  the  king  was 
a  great  admirer  of  William  Dobson  and  Francis 
Cleyne.  Dobson  was  first  introduced  by  -Van- 
dyke to  Charles,  who  conceived  such  a  high 
estimate  of  his  work  that  he  used  to  call  him 
"the  English  Tintoretto."  In  1641  he  appointed 
Dobson  a  groom  of  the  privy-chamber,  but 
the  artist,  soon  after  receiving  this  mark  of 
favour,  fell  upon  evil  times,  his  fortunes  being 
wrecked  by  the  Civil  War.  Francis  Cleyne, 
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a  Dane  by  birth,  was  employed  by  the  king 
to  execute  designs  in  tapestry;  and  in  1625 
he  received  from  Charles  an  "annuitie  of  one 
hundred  pounds  by  the  year  during  his  natural 
life." 

Charles  was  almost  as  fond  of  miniatures  as 
of  oil  paintings,  and  he  made  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  the  former.  Many  of  his  miniatures  are 
still  in  existence,  some  being  at  Windsor,  and 
others,  marked  with  a  crown  and  the  royal  cipher, 
being  in  the  Buccleuch  collection  at  Montagu 
House.  Peter  Oliver  and  Jean  Petitot  were  the 
two  miniature  painters  chiefly  favoured  by 
Charles.  Oliver  was  employed  by  the  king 
not  only  as  a  miniaturist,  but  also  to  make 
small  water-colour  copies  of  large  paintings. 
Amongst  the  copies  which  he  executed  for 
the  royal  collection  was  one  in  Indian  ink 
of  a  picture  by  Raphael,  in  which  St  John 
is  depicted  presenting  a  cross  to  the  infant 
Christ.  A  native  of  Geneva,  Jean  Petitot 
first  came  to  England  because  he  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  friendship  shown  to  artists 
by  Charles.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
introduced  at  court  by  the  royal  physician, 
Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  ;  and,  his  work  charm- 
ing the  king,  he  was  knighted,  and  presented 
with  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Whitehall.  Charles 
not  only  gave  him  many  orders  for  miniatures 
and  copies,  but  frequently  went  to  see  him 
painting  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  felt 
truly  grateful  for  this  patronage,  for,  after 
the  execution  of  the  Royal  Martyr,  he  followed 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  children  to 
the  continent. 

Jean  Petitot  was  not  the  only  painter  who 
conceived  a  personal  regard  for  Charles  I., 
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and  who  testified  his  loyalty  to  the  king. 
William  Faithorne,  the  great  engraver  of  the 
Restoration  age,  fought  in  the  royalist  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  roundheads  at  that  romantic  action, 
the  siege  of  Basing  House.  In  drawing  his 
sword  against  the  parliament,  he  was  influenced 
by  the  example  of  his  friend  and  master,  Sir 
Robert  Peake — a  fact  which  he  (Faithorne) 
mentions  in  the  dedication  to  the  said  Sir 
Robert  of  his  book  on  engraving.  Peake 
himself  began  life  as  a  picture-seller,  but 
eventually  blossomed  into  an  artist,  and  early 
found  favour  with  Charles  I.  He  served  as 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royalist  army,13  was 
knighted  in  1645,  anc*>  after  the  cessation  of 
the  Civil  War,  was  exiled  for  refusing  to 
take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
But  a  far  greater  artist  than  Petitot,  Faithorne, 
or  Peake,  is  notable  on  account  of  the  intense 
affection  he  evinced  for  Charles  I.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  as  an  art-collector,  the 
king  manifested  his  appreciation  of  Rubens 
by  buying  a  picture,  "Judith  and  Holofernes," 
by  that  artist ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  recall 
that,  some  years  after  making  this  purchase, 
Charles  became  personally  intimate  with  the 
great  Antwerp  painter.  Rubens  visited  London 
in  1629,  coming  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Netherlands. 
Shortly  before  setting  out  from  Holland,  he 
had  expressed  in  a  letter  the  pleasure  he 
anticipated  in  visiting  England;  "for  I  am 
told,"  he  wrote  on  this  occasion,  "that  the 
prince  of  that  country  is  the  best  judge  of 
art  of  any  of  the  princes  of  his  time."] 
Received  by  Charles  with  much  cordiality,  he 
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was  knighted  shortly  after  his  arrival,  the 
king-  presenting  him  with  the  sword  used  at 
the  ceremony.15  Rubens  found  a  congenial  and 
sympathetic  spirit  in  Charles,  and  he  took 
much  pleasure  in  his  society.  Having  painted 
a  picture  of  him  in  the  character  of  St  George, 
the  artist  would  not  part  with  the  original 
till  he  had  finished  a  replica  for  himself,  which 
he  desired,  he  said,  might  remain  in  his  house 
at  Antwerp  "as  a  perpetual  monument  of 
his  affection  for  the  English  king." 


IV 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
literary  tastes  of  Charles  I.,  and  this  topic 
must  now  be  returned  to.  Like  his  father, 
the  Royal  Martyr  held  books  in  great  respect. 
Once,  when  with  the  army  at  Oxford,  he  sent 
to  the  Bodleian  library  to  borrow  a  volume 
he  required  ;  and  on  being  told  that,  by  the 
rules  of  the  Bodleian,  no  book  was  allowed 
to  be  lent  out  of  the  library,  he  did  not  persist 
in  his  request,  but  went  himself  to  examine 
the  volume  he  needed.  It  is  possible,  from 
various  sources,  to  throw  light  on  the  king's 
tastes  in  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  tells 
that  Charles,  during  his  imprisonment,  was 
wont  to  spend  much  time  in  reading,  and  he 
writes  as  follows  concerning  what  the  king 
read  : 

"The  sacred  Scripture  was  the  Book  he  most 
delighted  in,  read  often  in  Bp.  Andrews  Sermons, 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Policy  (sic),  Dr  Hammond's  Works, 
Villalpandus  upon  Ezekiel,  &c.,  Sands's  Paraphrase 
upon  King  David's  Psalms,  Herbert's  Divine  Poems ; 
and  also  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  writ  in  Italian  by  Torquato 
Tasso,  and  done  into  English  Heroick  Verse  by  Mr 
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Fairfax,  a  Poem  his  Majesty  much  commended,  as  he 
did  also  Ariosto  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  a  facetious 
Poet,  much  esteemed  of  by  Prince  Henry  his  Master ; 
Spencer's  (sic)  Fairy  Queen  and  the  like,  for  alleviating- 
his  Spirits  after  serious  Studies." 

Sir  Philip  Warwick  corroborates  part  of 
Herbert's  statement,  saying-  of  Charles  that 
"Bishops  Andrews,  Laud,  and  Hooker,  were 
this  prince's  three  great  authors. "  Sanderson, 
likewise,  lays  great  stress  on  the  king's  ad- 
miration for  Andrews — an  author,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall,  whose  work  was  beloved 
of  Charles  Lamb — and  says  concerning  the 
churchman  : 

"His  admirable  method  in  preaching,  moved  the 
King  more  reverent  and  attent  to  him,  than  to  any 
other,  as  meeting  with  rare,  and  new  matter.  His 
Sermons  collected  into  a  Volume,  were  set  out  since  his 
death,  by  command  of  King  Charles,  a  Pattern  to 
Preachers  and  Preaching." 

It  is  almost  certain  that  Charles  was  a  con- 
stant reader  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  poetry 
was  very  popular  in  the  Caroline  age ;  for, 
among  the  papers  given  by  the  king  to  Bishop 
Juxon  on  the  scaffold  was  the  well-known  prayer 
in  Arcadia.™  The  puritans  made  this  a  cause 
of  reproach  against  him,  and  even  Milton 
censured  the  king's  conduct  in  this  respect. 

"  Who  would  have  imagined,"  he  writes  in  Iconoclastes* 
"so  little  fear  in  him  of  the  all-seeing  Deity,  so  little 
reverence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  it  is  to  dictate 
and  present  our  Christian  prayers,  so  little  care  of  truth 
in  his  last  words,  or  honour  to  himself  or  to  his  friends, 
or  sense  of  his  afflictions  or  that  sad  hour  which  was 
upon  him,  as  immediately  before  his  death  to  pop  into 
the  hand  of  that  grave  bishop  who  attended  him,  as  a 
special  relique  of  his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen 
word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god,  and  that  in  no  serious  book 
but  in  the  vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia"?" 
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Milton  throws  further  light  on  the  king's  tastes- 
in  literature  ;  and,  in  another  passage  in  Icono- 
clastes — a  passage  which  defeats  its  object,  for 
it  does  nothing  but  honour  to  Charles — writes  : 
"I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author 
wherein  the  king  might  be  less  conversant, 
but  one  whom  we  all  know  was  the  closest 
companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William 
Shakespeare."  Charles's  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
the  folio  edition  of  1623,  is  now  in  the  royal 
library  at  Windsor.  On  the  title-page  of  this 
volume  is  written  Dum  spiro  spero,  which  was  a 
favourite  motto  with  the  king,  who  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  annotating  his  books,  and  of 
writing  quotations,  usually  in  Latin,  on  the 
title-pages  of  his  favourite  authors.17 

A  true  bibliophile,  Charles  I.  was  devoted  to 
beautiful  bindings.  The  religious  community 
of  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire,  which 
was  formed  in  1625  by  Nicholas  Ferrar,  a  friend 
of  George  Herbert,  and  which  is  enshrined  in 
the  pages  of  Shorthouse's  John  Inglesant,  com- 
bined with  perpetual  prayer  the  occupation  of 
binding  and  embellishing  books.  In  the  course 
of  his  reign  Charles  paid  two  visits  to  Little 
Gidding,  and,  evincing  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  work  done  there,  caused  several  volumes 
from  his  library  to  be  bound  by  Nicholas  Ferrar 
and  his  pupils.18  The  Marquis  of  Bute  possesses 
a  bible  which  was  bound  at  Little  Gidding  for 
Charles  I.,  and  this  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
sewed  binding.  On  each  side  are  embroidered 
the  royal  arms  and  the  initials  C.  R.,  while  the 
silk  ribbons  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  covers 
are  richly  decorated.  Besides  the  religious  com- 
munity at  Little  Gidding,  the  king  employed 
numerous  able  binders,  and  some  beautiful 
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volumes  from  his  collection  are  still  in  existence. 
There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  Sir 
Robert  Balling-ton's  Aphorismes :  Civill  and 
Militarie  (London,  1613),  which  belonged  to 
Charles.  It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco,  and  the 
royal  arms,  flanked  with  the  letters  C.  P.,  are 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  face  of  the  cover.  The 
British  Museum  has  several  other  volumes  from 
the  king's  library.  One  of  these  is  a  collection 
of  treatises,  dealing  with  various  topics,  which 
was  presented  to  Charles.  The  book  has  two 
silver  clasps,  engraved  respectively  with  the 
Scottish  crest  and  with  a  trio  of  crowns. 
Others  are  The  right  Way  to  the  best  Religion 
(London,  1636),  bound  in  black  morocco  ; 
Corpus  Statutorum  Univ.  Oxon.  (Oxford,  1634), 
bound  in  blue  morocco  ;  and  a  gorgeous  copy 
of  Montenay's  Emblemes  Chrestiens,  covered 
with  crimson  satin,  and  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver  cord,  with  a  few  pearls.  Quite  a 
number  of  books  from  Charles's  library  have 
lately  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  and  one 
really  interesting  volume  was  sold  for  £510  by 
Messrs  Sotheby  in  June  1908.  It  is  a  collection 
of  plays,  and  bears  the  royal  owner's  autograph 
initials  in  monogram  on  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end. 
On  a  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  the  king  has 
written  a  list  of  the  contents,  and  below  this 
list  some  devoted  royalist  has  put :  "With  this 
booke  the  late  King  past  the  terryble  Jonely 
hours  in  his  doleful  restraint  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  making  that 
catalogue  as  above  with  his  own  hand." 

It  has  been  already  shown  that,  after  the 
murder  of  Charles  I.,  the  king's  pictures  were 
appraised  and  sold  by  the  parliament.  Several 
of  his  books  were  disposed  of  at  the  same  time, 
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and,  from  the  inventory  drawn  up  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  it  appears  that  the  puritan 
salesmen  had  less  aversion  to  books  than  to 
pictures  ;  for  the  prices  at  which  the  former  are 
valued  are  more  reasonable  than  those  affixed 
to  the  latter.19  "A  book  of  Camden's  Works 
in  an  Embroidered  Case "  is  noted  as  being- 
worth  ^3  ;  while  £1,  IDS.  is  given  as  the  value 
of  three  volumes  designated  "Two  Books  of 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the 
other  a  French  history,"  Another  entry  states 
that  "One  piece  of  poetry"  is  appraised  at 
;£n,  143.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  parliament 
salesmen  did  not  give  the  name  of  this  book ; 
for,  valued  so  highly,  it  must  have  been  a 
classical  work  beautifully  bound.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  king's  copy  of  Chaucer,  or  of  Astrophel 
and  Stella. 

That  Charles  I.  truly  loved  his  library  is 
evinced,  not  merely  by  his  affection  for  beautiful 
bindings,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  among  the 
last  gifts  which  he  bestowed  were  some  of  his 
favourite  books.  In  his  account  of  the  closing 
scene  in  the  Royal  Martyr's  tragedy,  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert  relates  that  the  king  be- 
queathed to  Prince  Charles  his  Bible,  "in  the 
margin  whereof  he  had  with  his  own  Hand  writ 
many  Annotations  and  Quotations "  ;  and  he 
tells  that  the  final  instructions  of  the  king  to  his 
heir  were  "that  he  would  frequently  read  the 
Bible,  which  in  all  the  time  of  his  affliction  had 
been  his  best  Instructor  and  Delight ;  and  to 
meditate  upon  what  he  read ;  as  also  such  other 
books  as  might  improve  his  Knowledge." 
Herbert  gives  some  further  particulars  con- 
cerning the  bequeathal  of  the  royal  library, 
telling  how  Charles  left  "To  the  Princess 
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Elizabeth  Doctor  Andrews'  Sermons,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  against  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  which 
Book  (the  king  said)  would  ground  her  against 
Popery,  and  Mr  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
To  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  King  James's 
Works  and  Dr  Hammond's  Practical  Catechism. 
Cassandra  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  Lord 
High-Chamberlain."  It  is  a  pity  that  Herbert 
does  not  say  anything  of  the  identity  of  the 
last-mentioned  book.  It  may  have  been  a  copy 
of  the  prophetic  poem  by  the  Greek  poet 
Lychopron,  in  which  the  later  fortunes  of  Troy 
are  related,  or  possibly  it  was  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Calprenede. 

As  a  lover  of  literature,  Charles  was  not 
altogether  selfish ;  for  he  was  the  generous 
patron  of  numerous  men  of  letters.  In  1629, 
when  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  The  New  Inn  was 
damned  by  a  refractory  audience,  Charles 
evinced  his  sympathy  with  the  dramatist,  send- 
ing him  a  present  of  p£ioo,  raising  his  salary  as 
poet-laureate,  and  adding  to  this  a  yearly  tierce 
of  canary.  Thomas  May,  the  historian,  poet, 
and  translator  of  Lucan,  likewise  enjoyed  royal 
favour  ;  and  it  was  at  the  king's  request  that 
he  wrote  his  narrative  poems  concerning 
Henry  II.  and  Edward  III.  A  greater  poet 
than  May,  Robert  Herrick,  profited  from  the 
friendly  influence  of  Charles,  who  presented  him 
in  1629  to  the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devon- 
shire. Shirley  and  Carew  also  gained  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  The  first  of  these 
poets  long  held  the  post  of  Valet  of  the 
Chamber  to  Henrietta  Maria ;  and  when,  in 
1633,  his  play  The  Gamester  was  acted,  Charles 
declared  that  it  was  the  best  piece  he  himself 
had  seen  for  seven  years.  It  was  on  the 
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suggestion  of  the  king  that  Carew  wrote  the 
masque  of  Ccelum  Brittanicum ;  and  his 
majesty  showed  his  esteem  for  the  poet  by 
making  him  a  sewer  in  ordinary  at  court,  a 
post  considered  most  honourable.  In  the 
exercise  of  kingcraft,  the  carrying  out  of  what 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  justice,  Charles 
was  prone  to  be  lenient  where  art  or  an  artist 
was  concerned  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
suspicious  play  by  Philip  Massinger,  called  The 
King  and  the  Stibfect  (now  lost),  was  referred 
by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to  the  decision  of 
the  sovereign,  the  latter  gave  judgment  in  its 
favour,  contenting  himself  with  striking  out  a 
passage  touching  too  closely  on  the  vexed 
question  of  Ship-Money.20 

The  poets  and  authors  of  the  Caroline  age 
certainly  repaid  with  interest  all  the  patronage 
they    received    from    their    sovereign,    and    it 
would  really  require  a  separate  volume  to  set 
forth  all   the   songs    sung    in    his   praise,    the 
passages  written  to  his  honour.     Some  mention, 
however,  is  due  of  such  writers  as  employed 
their   pens    in    glorifying   the    Royal    Martyr ; 
and  of  these  writers,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  Katherine  Philips,  known  among  the  cavaliers 
as  "The  Matchless  Orinda" — a  poetess,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall,  who  was  much  admired 
;    by   Keats.21      This    lady    was    brought    up   a 
puritan  ;    but,  the  sympathies  of  artists  being 
naturally  with  the  king  rather  than  with  the 
parliament,   she  early  forsook  the  tradition  of 
her  youth,  and  espoused  the  royal  cause.     She 
was   keenly   admired    by   her   contemporaries, 
and  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Jeremy 
Taylor    and    the    admiration   of   Dry  den,    but 
"Was   intimately    acquainted   with    many   other 
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authors  of  note.  Several  of  Orinda's  poems 
are  concerned  with  the  royal  family ;  but  of 
all  her  pieces,  the  one  most  notable  as  ex- 
pressing devotion  to  the  crown  is  that  entitled 
"Upon  the  Double  Murther  of  K.  Charles  I.  t 
in  Answer  to  a  Libellous  Copy  of  Rhymes  by 
Vavasor  Powell."  Powell  was  a  Welsh  non- 
conformist divine,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  His  published  writings 
do  not  include  the  "Libellous  Rhymes,"  but 
it  is  evident  that  these  were  couched  in  scathing 
terms  \  against  royalty,  for  Katherine  Philips 
writes  : 

"  This  is  a  cause 

That  will  excuse  the  breach  of  Nature's  laws. 
Silence  were  now  a  sin  ;  nay,  passion  now 
Wise  men  themselves  for  merit  would  allow  ! 
What  noble  eye  could  see,  and  careless,  pass, 
The  dying  lion  kicked  by  every  ass  ? 
Has  Charles  so  broke  God's  laws  he  must  not  have 
A  quiet  crown,  nor  yet  a  quiet  grave  ? 
Tombs  have  been  sanctuaries,  thieves  lie  there 
Secure  from  all  their  penalty  and  fear. 
Great  Charles  his  double  misery  was  this  : 
Unfaithful  friends,  ig-noble  enemies. 
Had  any  heathen  been  this  Prince's  foe, 
He  would  have  wept  to  see  him  injured  so. 

O  to  what  heig-ht  of  horror  are  they  come 

Who  dare  pull  down  a  crown,  tear  up  a  tomb  ?  "  2 

What  Orinda  wrote  in  verse  was  echoed 
in  prose  by  two  other  authoresses — Ann,  Lady 
Fanshawe ;  and  Margaret,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, the  heroine  of  Charles  Lamb.  In  her 
charming  Memoirs,  Lady  Fanshawe  repeatedly 
expresses  her  hatred  of  the  puritans,  whom 
she  describes  as  a  "cursed  crew,"  and  by 
whom  the  king,  she  affirms,  "was  tormented, 
and  afterwards  shamefully  murdered."  D 
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tailing  the  last  meeting  which  she  and  her 
husband,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  had  with 
the  Royal  Martyr,  she  writes:  "Thus  did 
we  part  from  that  glorious  sun,  that  within 
a  few  months  after  was  murdered,  to  the 
grief  of  all  Christians  that  were  not  forsaker* 
by  God."  In  several  passages  in  her  volu- 
minous writings,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
gives  voice  to  her  ardent  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause.  In  her  life  of  her  husband,  she 
eulogises  the  Duke  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  his  loyalty  ;  she  repeatedly  refers  to  Charles 
I.  as  "of  blessed  memory";  and  she  talks 
of  "that  Rebellious  and  unhappy  Parliament, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  ruins  and  mis- 
fortunes that  afterwards  befell  this  kingdom." 
In  her  autobiography  she  writes  in  the  same 
tenor  ;  and,  describing  the  hardships  which 
her  mother  endured  in  the  Civil  War,  "by 
reason  she  and  her  children  were  loyal  to  the 
King,"  she  asserts  that  the  parliamentarians 
"would  have  pulled  God  out  of  Heaven,  had 
they  had  power,  as  they  did  Royalty  out  of 
his  throne." 

Another  Caroline  author  who  was  pas- 
sionately loyal  to  his  sovereign  was  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  In  his  brief  but 
excellent  history  of  Scotland  he  evinces  his 
keen  admiration  for  the  Stuarts,  and  tradition 
holds  that  his  death  was  caused,  or  at  least 
hastened,  by  grief  for  the  murder  of  Charles  I. 
Such  a  story,  of  course,  cannot  be  authenti- 
cated ;  yet  it  may  well  be  true,  and  it  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  devotion  which 
the  Royal  Martyr  won  from  men  of  letters. 

Hawthornden,  however,  did  far  more  than 
die  for  love  of  his  king ;  for  when  the  latter 
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visited  Edinburgh  in  1633,  the  poet  wrote  a 
lengthy  poem  in  his  praise.  In  this,  after 
describing  Charles  as 

"  The  flower  of  princes,  honour  of  his  time — " 
he  declares  that 

"  In  swelling-  tides  joys  everywhere  do  flow 
By  thine  approach  ; " 

^nd  adds  : 

"  Hail,  Princes'  phcenix,  Monarch  of  all  hearts, 
Sovereign  of  love  and  justice,  who  imparts 
More  than  thou  canst  receive  !     To  thee  this  crown 
Is  due  by  birth,  but  more,  it  is  thine  own 
By  just  desert ;  and  ere  another  brow 
Than  thine  should  reach  the  same,  my  floods  should 

flow 

With  hot  vermilion  gore,  and  every  plain 
Level  the  hills  with  carcases  of  slain." 

Drummond's  poem  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  of  the  royal  visit,  and  in  the 
volume  there  was  included  a  "Panegyric  to 
the  most  high  and  mighty  Monarch "  by  one 
Walter  Forbes.  This  writer  echoes  the  strain 
of  Drummond  himself,  and,  expressing  a  hope 
not  destined  to  be  realised,  addresses  Charles 
thus  : 

"  O  may  thy  ensigns  ever  be  display'd  ! 

O  may  thy  heart  and  hands  be  ne'er  dismay'd 
In  thy  defence,  till  all  the  world  adore, 
Thy  dreadful  name,  from  Vesper  till  Arorel 
Thine  be  the  night  and  day,  may  stars  bright  shir 
And  planets  wander  o'er  no  land  but  thine  ; 
And  when  by  death  thou  shalt  shut  up  thy  days, 
Thy  memory  shall  still  inherit  praise, 
And  after  age  shall  obelisks  uprear, 
In  which  thy  worth  and  virtues  shall  appear." 
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V 

Henry  Fielding,  writing  in  the  Augustan 
age,  expresses  regret  that  the  epithet  "a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman "  can  so  seldom  be 
bestowed ;  and  John  Addington  Symonds, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  mentions  the 
aforesaid  epithet  as  "a  now  almost  obsolete 
phrase."  These  regrets  could  never  have  been 
expressed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ;  for  in  his 
reign  the  court  was  the  country's  centre  of 
aestheticism,  while  a  courtier  was  almost  of 
necessity  a  man  of  letters. 

Of  art-loving  courtiers  of  the  time,  three  of 
the  most  interesting  are  Sir  Charles  Cotterel, 
Sir  Francis  Kynaston,  and  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe.  Cotterel  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Orinda,  and  he  achieved  an  ephemeral  fame 
by  his  translation  from  the  French  of  The 
famous  History  of  Cassandra,  by  de  la  Cal- 
prenede.  The  king  engaged  him  to  render  into 
English  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France,  and  he  further  testified  his  regard  by 
appointing  him  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
Kynaston,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, was  a  barrister  by  profession,  but 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  court.  Very  popular 
there,  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  won  much  contemporary  ad- 
miration by  his  works,  which  include  a 
lengthy  poem  called  Leoline  and  Sydanis,  and 
a  translation  into  Latin  verse  of  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe, 
a  man  of  singularly  attractive  character,  was 
a  voluminous  author.  He  wrote  verses  both 
in  English  and  in  Latin,  and,  besides  this 
original  work,  accomplished  a  vast  mass  of 
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translation.  He  preceded  Mickle  in  translating" 
the  Portuguese  epic,  The  Lusiad ;  he  rendered 
parts  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  and  some  of  Horace's 
odes  into  English  ;  and  his  rhymed  translation 
of  the  Italian  pastoral,  //  Pastor  Fido,  by 
Battista  Guarini,  was  exceedingly  popular  for 
some  years  after  its  publication.  Among  his 
translations  was  one  of  the  play,  To  love  only 
for  Love's  Sake,  written  originally  in  Spanish 
by  Antonio  de  Mendoza  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Fanshawe's  rendering  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  no  less  a  critic  than  Charles  Lamb, 
who  included  an  extract  therefrom  in  his 
Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived 
about  the  Time  of  Shakespeare.  Sir  Richard 
was  passionately  loyal  to  Charles  I.  ;  and  while 
it  cannot  be  proven  that  the  latter  admired 
him  as  a  writer,  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed 
him  highly  as  a  man.  Lady  Fanshawe  tells 
that  the  king  was  wont  to  address  her  husband 
familiarly  as  Dick,  and  she  further  relates  that 
Sir  Richard  ' '  was  ever  much  esteemed  by  his  two 
masters,  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  both  for 
great  parts  and  honesty,  as  for  his  conversation, 
in  which  they  took  great  delight,  he  being  so 
free  from  passion  that  made  him  beloved  by 
all  that  knew  him."  Fanshawe  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  cavaliers  whom  Charles  saw 
before  his  murder ;  and,  in  bidding  Farewell 
to  his  adherent  and  friend,  the  king  said  to 
him : 

"  Thou  hast  ever  been  an  honest  man,  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a  happy  servant  to 
my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  letter  to  continue 
his  love  and  trust  to  you.  I  do  promise  you  that  if  ever 
I  am  restored  to  my  dignity  I  will  bountifully  reward 
you  both  for  your  service  and  sufferings." 
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Besides  those  referred  to  above,  numerous 
men  of  letters  were  personally  intimate  with 
Charles  I.,  and  benefited  by  his  friendship. 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  was  author  of  other 
works  besides  those  Memoirs  cited  in  this 
chapter,  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the 
king.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  intimacy  with  his 
sovereign  has  already  been  noted  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  remind  that,  apart  from  his  account  of 
the  king's  life  in  imprisonment,  Herbert  wrote 
several  books  of  travel.  Three  Scots  poets — 
Sir  David  Murray,  Sir  Robert  Ker,  and  Sir 
William  Alexander — enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Charles  I.  In  1630  Murray  received  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Gorthy  ;  and  in 
1633  Ker,  who  had  previously  accompanied 
Charles  on  his  matrimonial  visit  to  Madrid, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Ancram, 
and  received  from  his  sovereign  an  annuity  of 
^2000.  Alexander,  the  friend  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  was  honoured  by  many  marks 
of  the  royal  favour.  In  1626  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ;  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Signet ; 
and  finally,  on  the  Scottish  coronation  of 
Charles  in  1633,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Stirling 
and  Viscount  Canada.  He  had,  during  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  collaborated  with  that 
king  in  a  metrical  version  of  the  psalms  ;  and, 
when  this  was  published  in  1631,  Charles 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  a  patent  for 
sole  printing  rights  for  thirty-one  years.28 

But  of  all  those  men  of  letters  who  ware  the 
friends  of  Charles  I.,  the  most  important  are 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
If,  unfortunately  for  himself,  the  king  did  not 
always  take  the  advice  of  Clarendon  in  matters 
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pertaining  to  government,  he  undoubtedly  held 
that  nobleman  in  esteem — a  fact  to  which  the 
historian  repeatedly  refers  with  pride  in  his  life 
of  himself.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  this 
chapter  that  Charles  rendered  Clarendon  some 
assistance  in  compiling  his  history  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
king  admired  the  historian's  prose  style  ex- 
ceedingly, and  used  to  say  that  he  could  always 
recognise  it.  Clarendon  himself  writes  : 

"After  the  king  came  to  Oxford  with  his  army,  his 
majesty  one  day  speaking  with  the  Lord  Falkland  very 
graciously  concerning  Mr  Hyde,  said  he  had  such  a 
peculiar  style  that  he  could  know  anything  written  by 
him,  if  it  were  brought  to  him  by  a  stranger  amongst  a 
multitude  of  writings  by  other  men." 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  Charles  I.,  whom  he  calls  "best  of 
kings,"  and  whom  he  describes  as  one  "of 
whose  life  and  morals  we  may  speak  both 
openly  and  safely."  Izaak  Walton  relates  that 
Charles  "knew  the  value  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 
pen,"  and  he  further  relates  that  the  king  asked 
Wotton  to  write  a  history  of  England.24  The 
latter  commenced  this  work,  but  died  before 
carrying  it  to  a  finish.  Though  thus  prevented 
from  acknowledging  the  interest  which  his 
sovereign  had  shown  in  his  writings,  Wotton 
was  nevertheless  enabled  to  manifest  his  grati- 
tude in  a  fitting  manner ;  for  on  his  death  he 
bequeathed  to  the  king  the  suitable  present — 
a  present  which  must  have  been  welcomed, 
despite  the  irreparable  loss  which  its  receipt 
entailed — of  several  pictures  : 

"And  first,"  he  says  in  his  will,  "to  my  most  dear 
sovereign  and  master,  of  incomparable  goodness,  in 
whose  gracious  opinion  I  have  ever  had  some  portion, 
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as  far  as  the  interest  of  a  plain  honest  man,  I  leave  four 
pictures.  .  .  .  Most  humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty 
that  the  said  pieces  may  remain  in  some  corner  of  any 
of  his  houses  for  a  poor  memorial  of  his  most  humble 
vassal." 

In  Praed's  ballad,  "Sir  Nicholas  at  Marston 
Moor,"  there  is  a  verse  which,  describing  the 
last  rally  of  a  cavalier  on  behalf  of  his  king,  is 
eminently  critical  of  the  royalist  army  in  the 
great  Civil  War : 

"  The  knight  is  all  alone,  his  steel  cap  cleft  in  twain, 
His  good  buff  jerkin  crimsoned  o'er  with  many  a  gory 

stain ; 
But  still  he  waves  the  standard,  and  cries  amidst  the 

rout — 
*  For  Church  and  King,  fair  gentlemen,  spur  on  and 

fight  it  out ! ' 
And  now  he  wards  a  Roundhead's  pike,  and  now  he 

hums  a  stave, 
And  here  he  quotes  a  stage-play,  and  there  he  fells  a 

knave." 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  several  painters  loyally  drew  their  swords 
on  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  artists  of  several  other  kinds  were 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  royalist  army,  and  that 
that  force,  indeed,  was  filled  with  men  who, 
like  Praed's  Sir  Nicholas,  would  love,  even  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  to  hum  a  stave  or  to  quote  a 
stage-play. 

Nowadays  actors  can  seldom  be  designated 
artists ;  but  perhaps  the  case  was  different 
in  the  Caroline  age,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  Charles's  troops  in- 
cluded at  least  three  members  of  the  dramatic 
profession — Michael  Moon  or  Mohun,  John 
Lacy,  and  Charles  Hart.  Moon,  who,  as 
Pepys  remarks,  u  is  said  to  be  the  best  actor  in 
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the  world,"  served  throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  attained  the  rank  of  major.  Lacy 
fought  as  a  lieutenant  under  Colonel  Charles 
Gerard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield),  and 
the  actor-soldier,  who  was  likewise  a  dramatist, 
eventually  put  his  warlike  exploits  to  good 
purpose,  drawing  on  his  experiences  for  matter 
wherewith  to  colour  that  play  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  remembered,  The  Old  Troop.  Hart, 
who  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Shakespeare,  and 
who  attained  considerable  fame  as  a  player  of 
leading  parts  in  dramas  by  Shirley,  Wycherley, 
and  Dryden,  joined  the  king's  forces  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant of  horse  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallison  in 
Prince  Rupert's  regiment. 

Turning  from  loyal  actors  to  cavaliers  who 
were  art-lovers  or  men  of  letters,  there  occur  at 
once  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sir 
John  Suckling.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
Thomas  Howard,  second  Earl  of  Arundel ;  for, 
besides  having  won  the  hearty  eulogies  of 
Rubens,  he  was  really  the  first  English  peer  to 
collect  pictures  on  a  large  scale,  while  he  vied 
with  Charles  I.  himself  in  connoisseurship,  and 
in  discerning  patronage  of  great  painters. 

"  I  cannot  but  with  much  reverence,"  says  Peacham 
in  his  Compleat  Gentleman,  "mention  the  every  way  right 
honourable  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  High  Marshal  of 
England,  as  great  for  his  noble  patronage  of  arts  and 
learning  as  for  his  high  birth  and  place ;  to  whoseliberal 
charges  and  magnificence  this  angle  of  the  world  oweth 
the  first  sight  of  Greek  and  Roman  statues,  with  whose 
admired  presence  he  began  to  honour  the  gardens  and 
galleries  of  Arundel  House  about  1614,  and  hath  ever 
since  continued  to  transplant  old  Greece  into  England." 

Arundel,  who  died  in  1646,  did  not  take  part  in 
the  actual  Civil  War,  but  he  gave  large  sums 
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to  aid  the  royal  cause,  fought  against  the 
refractory  Scots  in  1639,  and  in  1642  ably 
served  the  king  by  escorting  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  to  the  Continent.  It  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  Arundel's  eldest  son  and  successor, 
Henry  Howard,  inherited  both  his  father's 
loyalty  and  aesthetic  tastes.  Serving  with 
distinction  in  the  royalist  army  throughout  the 
great  Civil  War,  and  eventually  becoming  a 
trusted  servant  of  James  VII.,  he  was  an  author 
as  well  as  a  soldier  ;  and  in  a  collection  of  Loyal 
Poems,  printed  in  1685,  there  are  several  effu- 
sions from  his  pen,  including  an  elegy  for 
Charles  I. 

Sir  John  Suckling  needs  no  comment  as  a 
song  writer  and  balladist.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Charles  I.,  and  when  the  king, 
in  1639,  took  up  arms  against  the  Scots,  Suck- 
ling expended  the  vast  sum  of  ^12,000  in 
raising  troopers  for  his  majesty's  service.  He 
accompanied  these  to  war  himself,  and  the 
gorgeous  bravery  of  scarlet  coats  and  white 
doublets  with  which  he  bedecked  his  men 
exposed  him  to  the  satire  of  several  contem- 
porary rhymesters.  Even  during  the  hardships 
of  campaigning,  Suckling  did  not  forget  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  1640  he  published  a  play  called 
The  discontented  Colonel,  in  which  he  reflected 
on  the  disloyalty  of  the  Scots.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  promoted  the  "first  army  plot," 
but  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
between  king  and  parliament,  being  absent  on 
the  Continent  when  Edgehill  and  Naseby  were 
fought. 

The  names  of  Arundel  and  Suckling  evoke 
those  of  three  greater  royalist  soldiers  who 
were  lovers  of  art — Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  Lord  Falkland.  Rupert,  be- 
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sides  his  lively  interest  in  mezzotint  engraving", 
with  the  invention  of  which  process  he  has 
sometimes  been  credited,  was  a  keen  lover  of 
art  in  divers  branches.  The  catalogue  of  his 
library  still  exists,  and  its  curiously  individual 
tone  proves  the  Palatine  prince  to  have  been  a 
true  biblophile.25  Amongst  other  items,  this 
list  makes  mention  of  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  written  by  his  wife  ;  and  that  the 
latter  nobleman  was  a  writer  besides  a  soldier 
will  never  be  forgotten,  for  are  not  selections 
from  one  of  his  plays  included  in  Charles 
Lamb's  immortal  anthology  of  dramatic  poetry? 
Though  Falkland,  the  hero  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
was  a  fairly  voluminous  author,  he  is  now  little 
regarded  on  account  of  his  writings  ;  but  his 
name  is  one  which,  to  use  an  Elian  phrase, 
"carries  a  perfume  in  the  mention."  He  had 
repeated  differences  with  the  king,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Charles  admired  and  respected  him, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  two  used  to  talk 
together  about  books  and  saunter  in  company 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  Sane  and  unbigoted 
in  his  devotion  to  the  crown,  Falkland  rendered 
splendid  service  to  the  royal  cause,  and  he  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  noble  of 
such  cavaliers  as  were  men  of  letters. 

It  would  really  require  a  separate  volume  to 
give  an  adequate  account  of  all  those  art-loving 
noblemen  who  espoused  the  king's  cause  in  the 
great  Civil  War,  but  two  who  must  certainly  be 
mentioned  are  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.  James  Stanley,  seventh  Earl  of 
Derby,  of  whom  Horace  Walpole  says  that 
"  Among  the  sufferers  for  King  Charles  I.,  none 
cast  greater  lustre  on  the  cause  than  this  heroic 
Lord,"  was  a  zealous  and  devoted  royalist,  as 
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also  was  his  wife,  whose  noble  defence  of 
Lathom  House  in  1644  was  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  episodes  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is 
mentioned  with  due  praise  to  the  fair  defender 
in  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  The  earl  was  author  of 
several  writings  still  extant  in  manuscript,  while 
an  unfinished  work  from  his  pen — A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Government  of  the  Isle  of  Man — is 
included  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa. 

George  Digby,  second  Earl  of  Bristol,  fought 
with  great  bravery  during  the  opening  parts  of 
the  struggle  between  king  and  parliament,  and 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal- 
lantry at  the  taking  of  Lichfield,  soon  after 
which  action  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  and  admitted  to 
the  privy  council.  A  writer  of  verse,  Bristol  is 
mentioned  in  Suckling's  "Sessions  of  the 
Poets."  In  1647  he  published  a  comedy  called 
Elvira^  and  he  holds  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  to  translate  Calderon  into 
English.26 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  Charles  I.  was 
well  supported  in  the  Civil  War  by  men  of 
letters.  Robert  Semple  of  Beltrees,  the  poet  of 
44  The  Piper  of  Kilbarchan"  and  ".The  Pack- 
man's Paternoster,"  fought  under  Montrose  ; 
and  that  general  had  in  his  forces  two  Gaelic 
bards,  Hector  Maclean27  and  Ronald  Mac- 
donald.  Little  is  known  of  Maclean  and  his 
work,  but  several  pieces  by  Macdonald — Ronald 
of  the  Shield,  as  he  was  called  in  the  Highlands 
— have  survived  the  lapse  of  time.  One  of 
these  is  a  lament,  written  on  receiving  news  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  this,  it  is 
intensely  interesting  to  recall,  the  poet  refers 
to  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  tastes  of  the 
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murdered  king.  The  following1  is  a  verse  freely 
translated : 

"  Heard  ye  the  news  of  grief  and  pain 
That  has  put  the  country  in  mourning1  from  the 

peaks  of  the  mountains  to  the  shores  ? 
Gone  is  the  prince  that  was  rich  in  science  and 

various  knowledge, 
And  the  queen  is  lamenting1  with  the  tear  in  her 

eye."28 

But  among  Scottish  cavaliers  who  were  men 
of  letters,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  himself,  the 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  Scotland,  is  far  more 
important  than  any  bards  whom  he  led  to 
battle.  It  is  only  too  well  known  that,  when 
the  nobleman  first  came  to  court,  he  did  not 
find  particular  favour  with  his  sovereign,  who 
was  prejudiced  against  him,  probably  on 
account  of  his  known  covenanting  sympathies. 
Experience,  however,  soon  showed  the  king 
that  he  had  in  Montrose  one  of  his  truest  and 
most  devoted  adherents.  He  came  to  place  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  Marquis,  and,  writing 
to  him  in  1642,  he  said  : 

"  I  know  I  need  no  arguments  to  induce  you  to  my 
service.  Duty  and  loyalty  are  sufficient  to  a  man  of  so 
much  honour  as  I  know  you  to  be.  Yet  as  I  think  this 
of  you,  so  I  will  have  you  to  believe  of  me,  that  I  would 
not  invite  you  to  share  of  my  hard  fortune  if  I  intended 
you  not  to  be  a  plentiful  partaker  of  my  good." 

Well  might  Charles  write  thus  to  Montrose  ; 
for  although  the  latter,  like  Falkland,  did  not 
seek  to  set  up  absolute  monarchy  in  England, 
he  regarded  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  as  his 
primal  duty,  and  firmly  believed  that,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  royal  authority,  in  the 
safety  of  the  crown,  the  glory  and  welfare  of 
the  country  were  involved.  When  he  heard 
that  he  was  to  suffer  death  for  his  adherence  to 
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the  king1,  he  thus  addressed  those  who  brought 
him  word  of  his  sentence  : 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  the  Parliament  for  the  great 
honour  they  have  decreed  me.  I  am  prouder  to  have 
my  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  prison,  in  the  view  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  ages,  than  if  they  had 
decreed  me  a  golden  statue  in  the  market  place,  or  that 
my  picture  should  be  hung  in  the  king's  bed-chamber. 
I  am  thankful  for  that  effectual  method  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  my  devotion  to  my  beloved  sovereign. 
Would  that  I  had  flesh  enough  to  send  a  portion  to 
ever  city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  my  unshaken 
love  and  fidelity  io  my  king  and  country." 

In  speaking  thus,  the  Marquis  acted  as  scores 
of  other  cavaliers  would  have  acted  had  they 
been  placed  in  his  circumstances,  while  he 
expressed  sentiments  which  were  felt  by  count- 
less members  of  the  royalist  party.  But  another 
interest  attaches  to  him  when  viewing  Charles  I. 
in  his  connection  with  the  arts  ;  for  Montrose 
was  not  merely  a  man  of  letters  who  supported 
the  royal  cause  with  his  sword,  but  was  a  poet 
who  sang  the  praises  of  his  sovereign.  In 
several  pieces  he  employed  his  pen  in  this  way, 
and  of  these  the  following,  written  on  receiving^ 
news  of  the  king's  murder,  is  probably  the  best : 

"Great,  Good,  and  Just,  could  I  but  rate 
My  grief  with  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
I'd  weep  the  world  in  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again. 

But  since  thy  loud-tongued  blood  demands 

supplies 

More  from  Briareus'  hands  than  Argus'  eyes, 
I'll  sing  thine  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds 
And  write  thine  epitath  in  blood  and  wounds." 

One  royalist  poet  and  soldier  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  he  has  been  kept  to  the  last 
because,  being  the  most  glorious  of  all,  his 
name  yields  a  full  close.  It  were  superfluous 
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•and  even  impertinent  to  say  much  of  Richard 
Lovelace,  either  on  account  of  his  deeds  in  the 
field,  or  because  of  his  work  in  poetry ;  yet, 
surely,  no  essay  on  the  Stuarts  in  their  con- 
nection with  art  and  letters  would  be  complete 
•without  a  word  concerning  the  author  of  "To 
Lucasta,  on  going  to  the  Wars,"  and  "To 
Lucasta,  from  Prison."  Immortal  relics  of  a 
•cause  and  its  adherents,  and  universally  hailed 
.as  two  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  crown  of 
English  poetry,  both  of  these  songs  are  too 
well  known  to  be  quoted  at  length.  And  yet, 
bearing  in  mind  that  his  having  elicited  the 
•eulogy  and  support  of  Lovelace  is  the  greatest 
artistic  glory  of  Charles  I.,  two  verses  in  which 
the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  his  sovereign  may 
be  fitly  taken  for  a  conclusion  to  this  chapter : 
"When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 
With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 

The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 
And  glories  of  my  king  ; 

When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 
He  is,  how  great  should  be, 

Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty." 
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Covent  Garden.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
Charles  himself  founded  the  aforesaid  scholastic 
establishment,  but  the  statement  is  erroneous.  8  In 
his  History  of  England,  David  Hume  says  of  Eikon 
Basilike  :  "The  testimonies  which  prove  that  perform- 
ance to  be  the  king-'s  are  more  numerous,  certain,  and 
direct  than  those  on  the  other  side."  Mr  Edward 
Almack,  in  A  Bibliography  of  the  King's  Book,  and  also  in 
his  edition  of  Eikon  Basilike,  has  summed  up  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  Charles's  authorship.  9  Memoires  of  the 
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Rubens'  descendants.         16  Sidney,  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 

17  Charles  bequeathed  his  Shakespeare  to  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert.     The  royal  library  owns  several  other  books 
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it  is  interesting  and  rather  amusing  to  note,  is  a  copy 
of  George   Buchanan's   Latin  version  of  the   Psalms. 
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Authorities 

Pepys  and  Evelyn,  Bishop  Burnet  and  Sir 
John  Reresby — these  are  the  more  important 
contemporary  authorities  for  this  chapter ; 
while  another  work  which  is  practically  con- 
temporary, and  which  has  proved  of  value,  is 
Anthony  Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  Count  Gram- 
mont.  Mr  W.  F.  Taylor's  book,  England 
under  Charles  II. ,  which  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  quotations  from  Restoration  authors,, 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service ;  a  certain- 
amount  of  material  has  been  drawn  from  the 
works  of  various  poets  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  said  king- ;  and  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harleian,  4180),  which  does- 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  any  historian 
before,  has  furnished  the  brief  account  of 
Charles's  collection  of  books. 

The  part  concerning  the  king's  affection  for 
music  is  chiefly  based  on  a  A  General  History 
of  Music,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  The  Oxford 
History  of  Music,  edited  by  W.  H.  Hadow ;: 
the  account  of  his  patronage  of  painting  is- 
largely  drawn  from  Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes- 
of  Painting ;  while  the  selections  from  Charles's 
correspondence  with  his  sister  Henrietta  are^ 
quoted  from  Madame :  Memoirs  of  Henrietta,. 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  by  Julia  Cartwright. 

Of  lives  of  the  king  which  have  been  con- 
sulted, the  one  which  has  proved  of  most  value- 
is  that  by  Professor  Osmund  Airy  (without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  able  works 
on  Restoration  history) ;  but  acknowledgment 
is  also  due  to  the  life  of  Charles  by  William 
Harris,  and  to  the  biography  contained  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the- 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  by  John  Heneage  Jesse- 
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Besides  these,  three  recent  books  which  have 
been  studied,  and  which  have  been  useful,  are 
George  Villiers :  second  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
by  Lady  Burghclere  ;  A  French  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Charles  //.,  by  J.  J.  Jusserand  ; 
and  Rochester  and  other  Literary  Rakes,  by  the 
author  of  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

The  writing's  of  Macaulay,  John  Richard 
Green,  Cyril  Ransome,  and  Mr  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
have  proved  suggestive,  and  have  influenced 
opinions  expressed ;  while  some  stray  facts 
have  been  gleaned  from  The  Town,  by  Leigh 
Hunt ;  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
by  Horace  Walpole ;  and  The  Poets  Royal  of 
England,  edited  by  Bailey-Kempling.  Mr  A.  H. 
Bullen's  essay  on  Restoration  authors,  included 
in  A  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Literature,  has 
proved  of  service  ;  as  also  have  various  literary 
monographs,  notably  Professor  Saintbury's 
Dryden,  Leslie  Stephen's  Hobbes,  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  Wycherley. 

In  addition  to  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  the  well-known  reference  works  of 
Alibone,  Bryan,  and  Grove,  have  been  consulted ; 
while  expression  of  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  Mr  G..  S.  Street's  various  writings  on 
Restoration  history  and  literature,  contained  in 
A  Book  of  Essays,  The  Ghosts  of  Piccadilly, 
Qiiales  Ego,  and  Miniatures  and  Moods.  It 
may  well  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  one  of 
Mr  Street's  most  charming  historical  pieces, 
Stuart  Women,  which  is  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  chapter,  cries  aloud  for  a  place  of  honour 
in  a  volume  of  collected  articles,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  hidden  in  a  back 
number  (June  1902)  of  The  English  Illustrated 
Magazine. 
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"We  are  over  ready,"  says  Mr  G.  S.  Street, 
writing1  of  the  Restoration  era,  "to  think  of 
that  time  as  one  of  disgrace  merely  in  our 
annals ;  we  can  spare  a  word,  now  and  then, 
for  its  wit  and  its  art."  Assuredly  he  is  right ; 
for,  even  if  we  estimate  lightly  the  aesthetic 
work  produced  by  such  men  as  actually  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  king's  home-coming  was  a  most 
important  and  welcome  event  in  the  history  of 
English  art.  Horace  Walpole,  no  defender  of 
the  Stuarts,  points  out  that  "the  arts  were  in 
a  manner  expelled  with  the  Royal  Family  from 
Britain  "  ;  and  Matthew  Arnold  makes  a  state- 
ment of  kindred  nature  when  he  talks  of  England 
entering  the  "  prison-house  "  of  puritanism.  John 
Addington  Symonds  speaks  rightly  of  "  puritan 
hostility  to  culture  "  ;  and  Mr  Swinburne,  after 
emphasising  the  fact  that  "  Cromwell  proscribed 
Shakespeare,"  writes  what  is  not  only  an  im- 
portant passage  in  its  bearing  on  the  blessed 
influence  of  the  Restoration  on  art,  but  what  is 
also  one  of  the  finest  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  Stuarts  in  their  connection  with  aesthetics. 
"  For  puritanism,"  says  the  great  and  ever- 
glorious  poet,  "is  in  this  one  thing  absolutely 
right  about  art :  they  cannot  live  and  work 
together,  or  the  one  under  the  other."1 

While  many  puritanical  people  of  to-day  are 
so  absurd  as  to  speak  with  shame  and  regret 
of  the  charming  Merry  Monarch  and  his  restora- 
tion, English  men  of  letters  who  were  living  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  home-coming  were  wise 
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in  their  own  generation  ;  and,  realising-  what  a 
glorious  event  the  coronation  of  the  long-exiled 
sovereign  was,  they  broke  into  just  and  generous 
praise  of  Charles,  and  almost  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  joy  on  his  reinstatement  to  his 
rights.  It  would  really  require  a  separate 
volume  to  set  forth,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the 
poems  and  verses  written  in  celebration  of  the 
Restoration  ;  but  examples  deserve  mention, 
and  some  which  are  of  particular  interest  (as 
being  recondite)  are  those  of  Orinda,  whose 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause  was  noted  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  likewise  that  of  Ian  Lorn,  the 
great  Gaelic  bard  of  Lochaber. 

Orinda's  loyalty  to  the  Royal  Martyr  was  not 
more  intense  than  her  devotion  to  his  son,  and 
in  a  poem  "on  the  numerous  access  of  the 
English  to  wait  upon  the  king  in  Flanders," 
she  thus  addresses  Charles  II. : 

"  Hasten,  great  prince,  unto  thy  British  Isles, 

Or  all  thy  subjects  will  become  exiles. 

To  thee  they  flock,  thy  presence  is  their  home, 

As  Pompey's  camp,  where'er  it  moved,  was  Rome. 

They  that  asserted  thy  just  cause  go  hence. 

To  testify  their  joy  and  reverence  ; 

And  those  that  did  not,  now,  by  wonder  taught, 

Go  to  confess  and  expiate  their  fault." 

Again,  in  verses  "on  the  fair  weather  at  the 
coronation,  it  having  rained  immediately  before 
and  after,"  the  poetess  speaks  of  the  joy  felt  in 
England  on  the  king's  return,  and  she  says  of 
the  sun : 

"  He  therefore  checked  th'invading  rains  we  feared, 
And  in  a  bright  parenthesis  appeared, 
So  that  we  knew  not  which  looked  more  content, 
The  king,  the  people,  or  the  firmament." 

Finally,  in  "Arion  on  a  Dolphin:  to  his  Majesty 
at  his  passage  into  England,"  Orinda  ardently 
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eulogises  her  sovereign,  speaks  of  his  urbanity 
and  personal  charm,  and  conjures  him  to  be 
merciful  to  his  enemies  : 


"  Whom  does  this  stately  navy  bring-? 
O !  'tis  Great  Britain's  glorious  king, 
Convey  him  then,  ye  winds  and  seas, 
Swift  as  desire  and  calm  as  peace. 

He  thinks  no  slaughter-trophies  good, 
Nor  laurels  dipt  in  subjects'  blood  ; 
But  with  a  sweet  resistless  art, 
Disarms  the  hand,  and  wins  the  heart ; 
And  like  a  God  doth  rescue  those 
Who  did  themselves  and  him  oppose. 
So,  wondrous  prince,  adorn  that  throne, 
Which  birth  and  merit  make  your  own  ; 
And  in  your  mercy  brighter  shine 
Than  in  the  glories  of  your  line." 

While  Orinda  and  countless  others  wrote  in 
this  wise  in  England,  Ian  Lom  in  the  Highlands 
sang  in  somewhat  Celtic  strain  of  the  king's 
return.  Here  are  four  of  the  Lochaber  bard's 
verses,  freely  translated  from  the  Gaelic  : 

"  Upon  my  elbow  calmly  leaning, 

Within  the  lovely  mountain  glen, 
My  mind  indulged  itself  in  dreaming 
Of  the  strange  deeds  and  lives  of  men. 

And  wherefore  should  my  voice  be  silent, 
While  my  heart  bounds  with  pride  and  joy, 

Nor  tell  the  Roundheads,  base  and  violent, 
Their  greedy,  rampant  reign  is  bye  ? 

Their  reign,  who  falsely  tried  and  murdered 
The  true,  the  loyal,  and  the  brave  ; 

Who,  with  their  sophistry,  bewildered 
The  people  whom  they  would  enslave. 

With  staff  in  hand,  the  while  I  hasten 
To  welcome  home  my  native  king, 

Why  should  I  doubt  that  he  will  listen 
To  the  leal  counsel  I  may  bring?2 

Well  might  men  of  letters  express  joy  on  the 
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return  of  the  king.  They  knew  that  poetry, 
music  and  painting,  would  no  longer  need  to 
stand  on  their  defence,  and  that  art  would  be 
allowed  to  exist  for  art's  sake.  They  were  yet 
to  see,  however,  whether  aesthetics  would  gain 
from  Charles  II.  that  enthusiastic  patronage 
they  had  received  from  his  father.  Dryden 
says  that  the  king,  on  his  restoration,  "found 
a  nation  lost  as  much  in  barbarism  as  in  re- 
bellion :  and  as  the  excellency  of  his  nature 
forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his  manners 
reformed  the  other."  Was  the  poet  justified  in 
writing  thus?  Many  able  judges,  notably 
Leslie  Stephen,  have  echoed  the  second  part  of 
Dryden's  statement ; 3  but  some  writers  who 
have  touched  on  the  matter,  Horace  Walpole 
for  instance,  have  said  that,  while  the  Restora- 
tion brought  back  aesthetics,  it  did  not  bring 
back  good  aesthetic  taste.  Leaving  the  latter 
point  (which  must  always  be  a  topic  for  very  dis- 
cursive controversy,  and  which  therefore  should 
not  be  handled  here),  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 
Charles  himself  was  devoted  to  the  arts  ;  and 
if,  perhaps,  he  was  too  lazy  to  befriend  them 
with  that  activity  which  characterised  his  father, 
he  yet,  like  the  Royal  Martyr,  evinced  a  fondness 
for  men  of  letters  and  their  society. 

Many  diarists  of  the  Restoration  period,  such 
as  Samuel  Pepys  and  Sir  John  Reresby,  blame 
Charles's  incorrigible  laziness  ;  but  almost  all 
such  writers  find  space  to  speak,  in  numerous 
passages,  of  the  king's  brilliant  intellect.  And 
while  historians  are  wont  to  write  a  great  deal 
of  superfluous  matter  about  Charles  II.,  and 
though  they  love  to  waste  energy  and  ink  in 
censuring  his  incapacity  for  conforming  to 
present-day  conventions,  they  invariably  have 
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the  sense  to  echo  one  part  of  the  favourable 
criticism  of  the  Restoration  diarists,  and  to 
speak  of  the  king's  exceptional  mental  powers. 
Without  enumerating,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Horace  Walpole  styles  Charles  "The  only 
genius  of  the  House  of  Stuart "  ;  and  that  Mr 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  a  very  severe  critic  of  the 
Merry  Monarch,  declares  that  the  latter  was 
really  "  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  who  ever 
succeeded  in  the  struggle  for  power  in  England.'* 

Charles  early  showed  himself  a  bright  and 
attractive  boy,  and  his  loving  mother,  writing 
while  her  son  was  yet  a  baby,  said:  "I  wish 
you  could  see  the  gentleman,  for  he  has  no 
ordinary  mien  ;  he  is  so  serious  in  all  that  he 
does  that  I  cannot  help  deeming  him  far  wiser 
than  myself."  Perhaps  she  was  right  in  her 
last  comment,  in  fact  she  certainly  was  ;  yet 
the  young  hopeful  did  not  gain  such  encomiums 
from  his  early  tutors  as  he  won  from  the  fond 
Henrietta  Maria.  He  was  brought  up  under 
the  tuition  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire ;  and  the  first  mentioned  of  these  three,  if 
not  the  other  two,  used  to  bewail  the  royal  pupil's 
unwillingness  (not  incapacity)  to  learn  his 
lessons.  Another  tutor  to  Charles  in  boyhood 
was  Brian  Duppa ;  and,  whether  the  prince 
learned  anything  from  his  tuition  or  not,  he 
certainly  conceived  a  strong  and  lasting  affection 
for  him.  Duppa  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Winchester  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  when,  two 
years  later,  he  lay  dying,  the  king  knelt  at  his 
old  tutor's  side  to  ask  his  blessing. 

Although  Charles  was  far  from  a  prodigy 
where  lessons  were  concerned,  the  chroniclers 
of  his  time  have  loyally  set  down  various  in- 
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cidents  illustrative  of  his  early  scholarship. 
One  of  these  concerns  the  royal  flight  after 
Worcester,  and  the  other,  which  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Clarendon,  pertains  to  Charles's  life  in  exile 
before  the  Restoration.  The  former  occurs  in 
Mr  Whitgreave' s  Narrative,  and  it  relates  how, 
while  the  king  was  hiding-  at  Whitgreave's  house 
of  Mosely — "  a  very  honest  gentleman's  house," 
according  to  the  account  Charles  dictated  to 
Pepys — he  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  books. 
Whitgreave  relates  how 

"  my  studie  door  being-  open,  his  majestic  was  pleased 
with  Mr  Huddleston  and  self  to  go  into  it,  ...  then 
looking-  upon  severall  books,  he  saw  Mr  Turbervill's 
Catechisme,  and  read  a  little  of  it,  said  that  it  was  a 
pretty  book,  and  that  he  would  take  it  with  him."4 

It  is  improbable  that  Charles  studied  Turbervill 
with  great  zest,  and  yet  the  incident  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  king,  who,  on  discovering  that 
his  host  at  Mosely  was  a  bibliophile,  would 
know  at  once  how  to  win  favour,  and  would 
realise  that  if  he  manifested  an  interest  in  books 
he  would  charm  their  owner,  and  would  seem  to 
enact  the  part  of  gracious  royalty.  Clarendon's 
tale,  however,  is  less  passable  than  Whit- 
greave's ;  for  the  historian,  describing  Charles 
when  at  Cologne  in  1654-55,  writes  :  "  And  he, 
being  well  refreshed  with  the  divertissments 
he  had  enjoyed,  betook  himself  with  great 
cheerfulness  to  compose  his  mind  to  his  fortune, 
and  with  a  marvellous  contentedness  prescribed 
so  many  hours  in  the  day  to  his  retirement  in 
his  closet,  which  he  employed  in  reading  and 
studying  both  the  Italian  and  French  languages." 
These  incidents  are  interesting,  but  the 
portrait  they  show  can  scarcely  be  taken  as 
realistic  ;  for  at  the  time  of  which  Whitgreave 
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and  Clarendon  write,  Charles  was  well  aware 
that  it  was  politic  to  establish  a  good  character. 
And  the  portrait,  veracious  or  otherwise,  does 
not  present  Charles  in  the  attractive  light  in 
which  he  is  seen  by  those  who  cherish  his 
memory.  The  king  was  no  pedant,  but  rather 
one  with  a  natural  and  inborn  taste  for 
aesthetics  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  conceive  and  to 
be  conscious  that  he  was  a  clever  boy  than  to 
produce  testimonies  to  his  early  cleverness. 
His  memory  as  a  child  is  pleasing,  not  because 
he  showed  any  addiction  to  lessons,  but  rather 
because  he  was  bright  and  lively.  Witness  this 
letter,  which,  containing  a  good  deal  of  the  true 
Charles,  was  addressed  by  the  prince  as  a  boy 
to  his  tutor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  : 

"  MY  LORD, 

I  would  not  have  you  take  too  much 
physic,  for  it  doth  always  make  me  worse,  and  I  think 
it  will  do  the  like  with  you.  I  ride  every  day,  and  am 
ready  to  follow  any  other  directions  from  you.  Make 
haste  to  return  to  him  that  loves  you. 

CHARLES  P."5 


II 

Charles  II.  had  not  the  happy  opportunity  to 
foster  the  genius  of  a  Vandyke  or  a  Rubens, 
yet  he  was  truly  fond  of  painting  and  architec- 
ture, and  he  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  those 
arts.  He  himself  learned  to  draw  as  a  boy,  and 
he  had  for  his  master  one  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  a 
noted  engraver,  much  admired  by  John  Evelyn. 
After  the  Restoration,  Hollar  was  commissioned 
by  his  old  pupil  to  go  to  Tangier  and  do  draw- 
ings of  the  town  and  fort ; 6  and  throughout 
Charles's  reign  many  artists,  notably  Lely,  the 
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two  Van  de  Veldes,  and  Verrio,   had  cause  to 
be  grateful  for  royal  patronage. 

Lely  owed  much  of  his  success  (vulgarly  speak- 
ing) to  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  treated  him 
as  a  personal  friend,  often  visited  his  studio,  and, 
on  knighting  him  in  1679,  honoured  him  with  a 
grant  of  arms.  William  van  de  Velde  and  his 
more  famous  son  of  the  same  name,  were 
natives  of  Holland,  and  were  invited  to  England 
by  Charles.  The  king  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  their  work  as  marine  painters,  and, 
in  token  of  his  admiration  therefor,  he  granted 
4<  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  William 
Vandevelde  the  elder,  for  taking  and  making 
draughts  of  sea-fights  ;  and  the  like  salary  of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  William 
Vandevelde  the  younger,  for  putting  the  said 
draughts  into  colour  for  our  particular  use." 
Antonio  Verrio,  like  Lely,  won  the  personal 
friendship  of  the  king,  who  summoned  the 
artist  from  his  native  Italy,  and  commissioned 
him  to  decorate  Windsor  Castle.  Verrio  was 
most  handsomely  paid,  in  cash  and  in  presents, 
for  his  work  ;  but  he  was  as  great  a  spend- 
thrift as  Vandyke  had  been  before  him,  and,  as 
Horace  Walpole  says,  "  often  pressed  the  king 
for  money  with  a  freedom  which  His  Majesty's 
own  frankness  indulged." 

Besides  the  aforementioned,  two  artists 
keenly  admired  by  Charles  were  Peter  Oliver, 
the  miniaturist,  and  Robert  Streeter.  The 
former  died  too  soon  to  reap  benefit  from 
the  king's  admiration,  but  the  artist's  widow 
gained  something  thereby  ;  for  Charles  granted 
the  lady  a  pension,  in  return  for  which 
she  added  to  the  Royal  collection  a  num- 
ber of  miniatures  painted  by  her  husband, 
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whose  habit  it  had  been  to  duplicate  the 
majority  of  his  works.7  Charles's  connection 
with  Robert  Streeter  (an  "excellent  painter  of 
perspective  and  landskip,"  according  to  Evelyn) 
is  particularly  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  an 
incident  concerned  therewith  is  largely  charac- 
teristic of  his  majesty.  This  incident  is  simply 
the  fact  that,  when  Streeter  was  dying,  it  was 
suggested  that  an  operation  might  save  his 
life,  whereupon  the  king  sent  for  a  famous 
surgeon  from  Paris  in  order  to  perform  the  said 
operation. 

Charles's  affection  for  architecture  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways.  He  was  happy  in  having 
the  chance  to  befriend  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who,  previously  to  the  Restoration  had  devoted 
his  life  to  science,  and  who  did  not  apply  him- 
self professionally  to  architecture  until  he 
accepted,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  (1661) 
the  invitation  to  act  practically  as  surveyor- 
general  of  His  Majesty's  works,  though 
nominally  as  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham, 
the  poet  of  Coopers  Hill.  Wren  was  knighted 
in  1672,  and  in  1684  was  appointed  by  the  king 
"Comptroller  of  the  Works  in  the  Castle  of 
Windsor."  One  of  the  architect's  principal 
achievements  was  the  re-building,  after  the  Great 
Fire,  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  which  rebuilding 
the  king  took  a  keen  interest,  as  he  did  also  in 
the  making  of  various  additions  to  Holyrood 
Palace,  which  was  much  altered  and  restored 
during  Charles's  reign.8  Largely  French  in  his 
aesthetic  tastes,  the  king  introduced  to  England 
from  France  the  charming  fashion  of  building 
the  fireplace  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  instead  of 
at  one  side.  This  innovation,  strange  to  say, 
evoked  the  censure  of  that  ardent  lover  of 
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beautiful  things,  John  Evelyn  ;  who,  writing  of 
a  house  at  Newmarket,  says  : 

"Many  of  the  roomes  above  had  the  chimnies  plac'd 
in  the  angles  and  corners,  a  mode  now  introduced  by 
His  Majesty,  which  I  do  at  no  hand  approve  of.  I 
predict  it  will  spoil  many  noble  houses  and  roomes. 
if  follow'd." 

Though  he  disapproved  of  Charles's  taste  in 
architecture,  the  diarist  repeatedly  testifies  to  the 
king's  aestheticism.  He  tells  how  graciously 
and  kindly  Charles  accepted  a  miniature  which 
"My  wife  presented  to  His  Majesty,"  who 
"  was  infinitely  pleas'd  with  it ; "  and  he  further 
writes  of  the  king's  interest  in  the  work  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  sculptor  and  wood-carver, 
whose  decorations  may  still  be  seen  in  many 
seventeenth-century  buildings.  It  was  to  Evelyn 
himself  that  Charles  was  indebted  for  his  intro- 
duction to  the  aforesaid  craftsman's  work,  for 
in  1671  the  diarist  showed  one  of  Gibbons' 
carvings  to  the  king,  who  "was  astonish'd  at 
the  curiositie  of  it,  and  having  consider'd  a  long 
time  and  discuss'd  with  Mr  Gibbon,  whom  I 
brought  to  kisse  his  hand,  he  commanded  it 
should  be  immediately  carried  to  the  Queen's 
side  to  show  her."  Charles's  patronage  of  the 
craftsman  did  not  consist  merely  in  allowing- 
him  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  !  The  king  gave 
Gibbons  a  place  in  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
appointed  him  master-carver  in  wood  to  the 
Crown  ;  while  he  purchased  from  him  a  carving 
representing  the  stoning  of  St  Stephen,  and 
employed  him  to  aid  in  the  decoration  of 
Windsor.  Besides  many  other  works  done  for 
Charles,  Gibbons  did  a  statue  of  the  king 
himself,  and  the  monarch,  forseeing  that  this 
work  of  art  would  be  often  reproduced  in  en- 
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gravings,  kindly  granted  the  sculptor  a  license 
for  the  sole  making  and  selling  of  these. 

Besides  painting  and  craftsmanship,  Charles 
was  genuinely  fond  of  music  (such  as  it  was 
in  the  Restoration  days),  and  in  many  of  his 
letters  he  refers  to  that  art.  Writing  from 
Bruges  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington  in  1655,  he 
says :  "  Pray  get  me  pricked  down  as  many 
new  Corrants  and  Sarabands  and  other  little 
dances  as  you  can,  for  I  have  got  a  small  fiddler 
that  does  not  play  ill  on  the  fiddle."  And  in 
a  slightly  later  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
he  writes  : 

"You  will  find  by  my  last,  that  though  I  am  furnished 
•with  one  small  fiddler,  yet  I  would  have  another  to  keep 
liim  company  ;  and  if  you  can  get  either  he  you  mention, 
or  another  that  plays  well,  I  would  have  you  do  it." 

After  the  Restoration,  the  king  was  able  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  "  Corrants  and  Sarabands." 
He  had  a  concert-room  at  Whitehall,  and,  so 
says  Anthony  Wood,  "  would  have  twenty-four 
violins  playing  before  him  while  he  was  at 
meals,  as  being  more  airie  and  brisk  than 
viols."  Like  most  of  the  gallants  of  the 
Restoration,  Charles  had  a  fondness  for  the 
guitar ;  but  his  taste  in  this  respect  must  not 
be  hastily  censured,  for,  according  to  Count 
•Grammont,  the  king's  favourite  guitarist  was 
no  ordinary  player.  "There  was,"-  says  a 
passage  in  the  inimitable  Memoirs,  "a  certain 
Italian  at  court,  famous  for  the  guitar ;  he  had 
a  genius  for  music,  and  he  was  the  only  man 
who  could  make  anything  of  the  guitar ;  his 
style  of  playing  was  so  full  of  grace  and  tender- 
ness that  he  would  have  given  harmony  to 
the  most  discordant  instruments.  The  truth 
is,  nothing  was  so  difficult  as  to  play  like 
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this  foreigner.  The  king's  relish  for  his 
compositions  had  brought  the  instrument  so 
much  into  vogue,  that  every  person  played 
upon  it,  well  or  ill." 

The  musical  tastes  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
were  naturally  somewhat  French,  and  Pepys, 
who  repeatedly  mentions  the  king's  affection 
for  music,  tells  how  once  in  the  theatre  Charles 
"did  put  a  great  affront  on  Singleton's  musique, 
he  bidding  then  stop,  and  made  the  French 
musique  play,  which  my  Lord  says  do  much 
outdo  all  ours."  The  royal  preference  for 
French  music  did  not  manifest  itself  only  in 
the  way  thus  noted  by  Pepys,  for  when  in  1670- 
the  French  composer  Cambert  came  to  London, 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  music  of  the  court. 
It  is  evident  that  the  king  was  convinced  that 
France  was  the  home  of  good  music,  for  on 
one  occasion,  becoming  interested  in  a  violinist 
called  Thomas  Banister,  he  sent  him  to  the 
aforementioned  country  for  further  musical 
education. 

It  may  well  be  noted  here,  as  showing 
the  Restoration's  blessed  influence  on  aesthetics, 
that  William  Child,  who  had  been  ejected 
by  the  puritan  usurpers  from  the  post  of 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall, 
was  reinstated  in  that  office  by  Charles  II. f 
who  further  appointed  him  composer  to  the 
crown.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  church 
music  became  revived  and  animated  under  the 
restored  king,  during  whose  reign  violins  were 
introduced  into  public  service.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  that  this  last  was  largely  brought  about  by 
the  personal  influence  of  Charles,  and  the  same 
writer  affirms  (by  no  means  unreasonably)  that 
the  royal  encouragement  of  church  music  had 
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an  effect  for  good  "upon  all  the  choirs  in 
the  kingdom."  Treating  further  of  the  Merry 
Monarch's  affection  for  music,  Hawkins  relates 
that  the  king  "  understood  the  notes,  and  sung, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  who  had  often  sung 
with  him,  a  plump  bass "  ;  arid  that  Charles 
was  really  a  singer  is  evinced  by  some  of  his 
own  letters  to  his  favourite  sister,  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  At  one  time  he  says  to 
her  :  "I  send  you  this  by  the  hands  of  Janton, 
..  .  .  She  has  taught  me  the  song  de  ma  queue, 
'  I  prithee,  sweet  harte,  come  tell  me  and  do 
not  lie,'  and  a  number  of  others."  And  in 
another  letter  to  Henrietta  he  writes  :  "  Thank 
you  for  the  song  which  you  have  sent  me. " 

Charles  II.  owned  a  good  library.  His 
catalogue  thereof  still  exists,  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  document,  inasmuch  as  it  sets 
forth  a  motley  assortment  of  works,  many  of 
which  are  just  such  as  the  Merry  Monarch 
would  naturally  have  delighted  in.  A  number 
of  his  volumes  are  listed  under  such  headings 
as  "Amour"  and  "Amoureux,"  and  he  owned 
a  great  many  French  books,  ranging  from  the 
works  of  Moliere,  Boileau  and  Corneille  to  a 
French  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the 
CEuvres  Diverses  of  Balzac — not  Honord  de 
Balzac,  of  course,  though  had  the  royal 
bibliophile  lived  at  a  later  time,  he  would 
certainly  have  found  a  place  for  that  novelist 
in  his  library  ! 

The  king  had  a  copy  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Methode  for  Horses  (by  which,  so 
says  Whyte-Melville  in  Holmby  House,  New- 
castle is  now  chiefly  remembered),  and  as 
Charles  was  a  remarkably  good  horseman,  he 
probably  had  a  fondness  for  this  treatise  by  his 
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old  tutor.  He  likewise  owned  the  works  of 
most  of  the  Restoration  poets,  such  as  Butler 
and  Cowley,  D'Avenant,  Denham,  and  Dryden, 
with  whose  writings  he  was  without  doubt 
intimate ;  and  he  possessed  also  a  large 
collection  of  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  singers, 
notably  Spenser,  Drayton,  Daniel,  Gascoigne, 
and  Quarles.  His  copy  of  the  Decarnerone  was 
doubtless  in  frequent  request,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  king  knew  his  Horace  well — he  had  a 
copy  of  the  odes — for  that  poet  was  very 
popular  among  Restoration  men  of  letters.  A 
good  many  of  the  books  in  Charles's  library 
were  scientific  works — a  fact  which  recalls  that 
the  king  was  keenly  interested  in  chemistry 
and  astronomy,  and  that  he  favoured  and 
encouraged  the  Royal  Society,  which  was 
founded  during  his  reign.  Among  ancient 
classics,  the  royal  collector  owned  editions  of 
Seneca,  Aristotle,  Virgil,  Thucydides,  and 
Homer ;  while  (like  his  ancestor  James  IV.) 
he  possessed  numerous  volumes  in  theology, 
notably  De  Imitations  Christi  and  Holy  Living 
and  Holy  Dying.  As  regards  these  last,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Charles  looked  into  them, 
even  if  he  hated  their  contents ;  for  theology 
was  one  of  the  almost  countless  subjects  on 
which  he  could  talk  well,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  him  charming  Bishop  Ken,  for  instance, 
by  quoting  from  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

A  crowded  section  of  the  king's  catalogue  is 
devoted  to  plays,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  though  Restoration  authors  predominate 
here,  there  are  many  names  also  which  belong 
to  a  more  glorious  period  in  English  dramatic 
literature.  Charles  possessed  only  a  few  plays 
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by  Shakespeare,  but  he  owned  the  works  of 
Webster,  Ben  Jonson,  Dekker,  Chapman,  Ford 
and  Marlowe.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  copy  of 
Shirley,  whose  dramas  he  (the  king)  particularly 
admired ;  and  likewise  a  folio  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  whose  plays  were  very 
popular  on  the  Restoration  stage.  It  was 
natural  that  Charles's  collection  should  include 
such  a  large  number  of  plays,  for  the  king,  who 
had  himself  taken  part  in  masques  as  a  boy, 
was  a  keen  patron  of  the  theatre,  and  actors 
and  dramatists  had  good  cause  to  bless  the  day 
when  royalty  was  restored  in  England.  The 
acting  of  plays  had  been  prohibited  under  the 
usurper,  but  soon  after  the  Merry  Monarch's 
accession,  two  theatrical  companies  were  estab- 
lished in  London.  The  king  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  performances  of  both,  and  once,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  staging  of  D'Avenant's  play 
of  Love  and  Honour,  Charles  presented  his. 
gorgeous  coronation  suit  to  Betterton,  who  had 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  piece. 

Many  things  conduce  to  the  belief  that  Charles, 
was  a  true  bibliophile.    He  did  not  amass  books 
which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without,, 
but  rather  (as  must  be  evident  from  the  above 
somewhat  discursive  account  of  his  collection)' 
bought  such  as  he  really  cared  for.     Like  most 
real  book-lovers,  he  liked   to  see  his  volumes 
cased  in  a  worthy  manner  ;    and,  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  labour,  he  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Samuel  Mearne,  one  of" 
the   most  famous   binders    of  the   seventeenth 
century.     Mearne  was  appointed  binder  to  his 
Majesty,  and  he  beautified  many  books  for  the 
king,   some   with    simple   designs,    and   others 
with  elaborate  devices.      The  British  Museum. 
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owns  two  volumes  bound  by  Mearne  for  Charles, 
and  these — one  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  other  a  collection  of  sixteenth 
century  tracts — are  both  fine  examples  of  red 
morocco  workmanship,  and  bear  on  their  faces 
the  king's  cypher  crowned  between  palm 
branches.  Not  content  with  beautiful  bindings, 
Charles  also  used  for  the  decoration  of  his 
books  the  now  lost  art  of  forage-painting  ;  and 
among  other  artists  whom  he  employed  in  this 
work  was  one  Fletcher,  who,  on  the  forage  of 
at  least  one  volume  bound  by  Mearne  for  the 
king,  painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  himself.9 

These  facts  are  interesting,  but  what  is  really 
more  valuable",  as  suggesting  the  belief  that  the 
king  truly  loved  his  books,  is  the  statement  of  Sir 
John  Reresby,  who  says  of  his  Majesty :  ' '  Certain 
it  is,  he  was  much  better  pleased  with  retirement, 
than  the  hurry  of  the  gay  and  busy  world." 
With  that  comment  in  mind,  it  requires  no 
great  strength  of  imagination  to  picture  the 
genial  monarch,  when  tired  of  more  exciting 
pleasures  than  those  of  literature,  stealing 
away  with  a  volume  of  Ford  or  Kit  Marlowe, 
and  sequestering  himself  therewith  "  in  a  shady 
old  grove,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions. 

Ill 

A  proverb  asserts  that  one  may  "  know  a  man 
by  his  friends,"  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  truth  in 
the  saying.  Perhaps  a  king  has  less  chance 
than  other  men  to  pick  and  choose  his  company, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  such  chance  was  greater  in 
Restoration  days  than  in  modern  times,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  Charles's  friendship  with 
almost  countless  men  of  aesthetic  tastes  goes  far 
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to  show  that  the  king  was  himself  one  of  the 
elite. 

A  genuine  love  of  aesthetics,  and  of  aesthetic 
discussion,  was  common  among  the  noblemen 
of  the  Restoration,  and  a  courtier  of  that  time 
was  almost  of  necessity  a  man  of  letters.  "  The 
peers  of  that  generation,"  says  Mr  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  "formed  a  small  assembly  of  some 
of  the  cleverest  men  our  island  has  ever  pro- 
duced "  ;  and  a  more  sympathetic  writer  on  the 
period,  Mr  Street,  remarks  truly  of  the  Merry 
Monarch's  confreres  :  "  they  had  wit  among  them, 
and  a  more  general  love  of  art  than  has  been 
known  often  at  court."  Before  passing  to 
particulars,  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the  Count 
Grammont,  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  (the  court  of  Racine  and  Boileau), 
and  long  restored  to  it,  speaks  still  in  his  old 
age  with  enthusiasm  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
"Accustomed  as  he  was,"  say  the  Memoirs, 
"to  the  grandeur  of  the  court  of  France,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  politeness  and  splendour  of 
the  court  of  England." 

That  interest  in  contemporary  literature  was 
very  keen  among  Restoration  courtiers,  is 
evinced  by  many  things.  Pepys  talks  of  the 
excitement  which  pervaded  the  air  when  it  was 
known  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  writing  a 
play  called  The  Mulberry  Garden,  and  he  tells 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  theatre-goers,  high 
and  low,  looked  forward  to  the  publication  and 
staging  of  the  said  piece,  of  whose  author,  says 
the  diarist,  "being  so  reputed  a  wit,  all  the 
world  do  expect  great  matters."  In  his  life  of 
Dryden,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  pointed  out  that 
satire  was  more  rife  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
than  in  any  other  period ;  and,  without  giving 
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superfluous  details,  a  mere  mention  of  Bucking- 
ham's play,  The  Rehearsal^  will  serve  to  corro- 
borate the  statement,  to  show  that  the  court 
was  really  the  centre  of  satirical  writing,  and 
that  courtiers,  even  more  than  other  men,  were 
wont  to  play  the  part  of  lampoonist,  and  were 
constantly  in  danger  of  suffering  from  each 
others'  pens.  In  one  of  his  character  sketches, 
the  Count  Grammont  touches  on  the  latter 
point,  saying  of  a  certain  Restoration  courtier : 
"  No  woman  can  escape  him,  for  he  has  her  in 
his  writings,  though  his  other  attacks  be  in- 
effectual ;  and  in  the  age  we  live  in  the  one  is 
as  bad  as  the  other  in  the  eye  of  the  public." 
It  is  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  that  the  Count 
writes  thus,  and  that  nobleman  may  well  head 
a  list  of  such  of  the  king's  friends  as  were  men 
of  letters  ;  for,  of  the  whole  "  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  wrote  with  ease,"  the  aforesaid  earl  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  attractive,  both  as  man 
and  as  author. 

Charming  as  a  man,  Rochester  had  frailties 
known  to  most,  and  thus  must  always  evoke 
sympathy  among  those  who  love  life  as 
passionately  as  art.  His  poems  vary  sadly 
in  excellence,  but  his  best  lyrics  baffle  praise, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  most  valuable  bequest  of 
the  Restoration  era.  The  Count  Grammont, 
in  the  silhouette  already  quoted,  affirms  that 
"  Lord  Rochester  is,  without  contradiction,  the 
most  witty  man  in  all  England  ;  "  and  Bishop 
Burnet,  after  eulogising  the  poet's  "shining 
parts  which  have  since  appeared  with  so  much 
lustre,"  says  that  he  "  had  both  as  much 
natural  wit,  and  as  much  acquired  by  learning, 
and  both  as  much  improved  with  thinking  and 
study,  as  perhaps  any  Libertine  of  the  age ;  " 
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and  adds  :  "  No  wonder  a  young  man  so  made, 
and  so  improved,  was  acceptable  in  a  court."10 
Rochester  was  not  only  popular  at  Court,  but 
was  also,  for  a  long  time,  on  such  friendly 
terms  with  Charles  that  the  intimacy  between 
the  two  scandalised  the  virtuous  Pepys,  who, 
sad  to  relate,  thought  it,  "to  the  king's  ever- 
lasting shame  to  have  so  idle  a  rogue  his 
companion."  The  Earl  was  one  of  almost 
countless  writers  who  hailed  the  Restoration 
with  a  lengthy  effusion  in  verse ;  he  was 
also  one  of  many  who  had  cause  to  bless 
Charles's  generosity,  good  humour,  and  for- 
giving temperament ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  when  the  king,  soon  after  his 
marriage  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  challenged 
his  poet-friend  to  find  a  rhyme  for  Lisbon, 
Rochester  was  not  found  wanting,  but  im- 
provised thus  : 

"  Here's  health  to  Kate, 
Our  sovereign's  mate, 

Of  the  royal  house  of  Lisbon  ; 
But  the  devil  take  Hyde, 
And  the  Bishop  beside, 

Who  made  her  bone  of  his  bone." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  already  been 
referred  to,  but  he  merits  another  mention 
now,  for,  though  eventually  estranged  from  his 
sovereign,  he  was  long  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  Charles.  The  Duke  is  not  so  engaging  a 
figure  as  Rochester,  but  he  was  almost  as 
clever  as  the  latter,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
he  was  a  composer  of  music  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  plays.  Buckingham's  name  evokes  those  of 
two  more  attractive  characters — Sir  Charles 
Sedley  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  king 
was  very  friendly  with  the  former,  and  keenly 
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admired  his  lyrics  ;  while  the  latter  was  popular 
with  everyone,  from  his  sovereign,  who  made 
him  a  gentleman  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  to 
Dry  den,  who  received  from  him  much  kindness, 
which  he  duly  acknowledged  in  dedicating  one 
of  his  books  to  the  Earl.  Like  Rochester, 
Dorset  fought  with  great  bravery  in  the  Dutch 
War  of  1665  ;  and  the  poem  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  remembered,  "To  all  you  ladies 
now  on  land,"  was  penned  on  board  ship  on 
the  eve  of  a  naval  engagement — a  fact  which 
illustrates  with  singular  felicity  the  temper  of 
Restoration  times  and  art. 

Besides  the  four  noted  above,  there  were 
many  of  Charles's  courtiers  who  were  men  of 
letters  and  who  were  intimate  with  the  king. 
There  was  the  Comte  de  Cominges,  French 
Ambassador,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  send  to  France  an  accouut 
of  contemporary  English  authors  of  note ;  and 
there  was  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  (mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter),  whom  Charles  once 
honoured  by  a  gift  of  his  (the  king's) 
portrait  framed  in  diamonds.  St  Evremond 
was  another  courtier  and  author  to  whom 
the  king  was  kind  and  generous,  granting 
him  a  pension  in  his  hour  of  need  ;  and  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Charles  found 
a  congenial  spirit  in  that  early  Paul  de  Florae 
— the  Count  Grammont  of  the  delightful 
Memoirs. 

Wholly  out  of  date  and  out  of  place 
at  the  Restoration  court,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle should  perhaps  scarcely  be  included 
in  a  category  of  "the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease  ;  "  but  while  belonging  to  a 
different  school  he  must  be  mentioned  here, 
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for  lack  of  a  better  niche.  Truly  devoted  to 
Charles,  Newcastle's  loyalty  was  shared  to 
the  letter  by  his  wife,  who  dedicated  her 
biography  of  her  husband  "To  His  most  sacred 
Majesty";  and  who  failed  not,  in  the  course 
of  the  said  work,  to  repeatedly  eulogise  her 
king,  and  to  tell  how,  at  the  field  of  Worcester, 
he  "  expressed  an  extraordinary  courage." 
Mention  of  Newcastle  recalls  a  more  attractive 
nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  who,  like 
the  Duke,  was  somewhat  out  of  place  at  the 
Restoration  court,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
first  critic  to  publicly  praise  Paradise  Lost. 
Versatile  as  a  man  and  as  an  author, 
Roscommon  gained  divers  honours,  notably  a 
captaincy  in  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
a  word  of  appreciation  from  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
Horace  Walpole,  an  LL.D.  from  Cambridge 
University,  and  a  reputation  for  charmingly 
consistent  addiction  to  gambling. 

Returning  to  "  the  mob,"  the  number  of 
names  which  come  to  mind  is  so  great  that 
it  constitutes  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Sir 
Carr  Scrope,  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  Sir  George 
Etheredge,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Ailesbury, 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  Sir  John  Denham, 
and  Thomas  Killigrew — all  were  authors  and 
courtiers,  and  most  were  personal  friends  of 
the  king.  Besides  these,  a  nobleman  who  well 
merits  notice  is  the  Earl  of  Lauderdate,  who 
had  great  influence  with  Charles,  long  served 
his  Majesty  in  the  capacity  of  a  privy-councillor, 
and  continued  loyal  to  the  Stuarts  after  the 
Revolution.  Lauderdale  was  a  scholar  of 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  even  Hebrew ; 
while  his  translation  of  Virgil,  which  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1737,  is  said  by  Horace 
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Walpole   to   have    proved   a   help  to  no   less 
famous  a  translator  of  the  &neid  than  Dryden. 
It  would  seem  that,  in  Restoration  times,  a 
friendly  feeling-  existed  between  such  authors  as 
were  born  (to  use  the  word  in  its  French  sense), 
and   those   who  moved   in   humbler   walks   of 
life  ;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  example  set  by  the  king,  who, 
gifted  with  the  Bohemianism  which  characterised 
his  ancestor  James  IV.,  befriended  numerous 
men   of  letters  who  were  not,   strictly  speak- 
ing,  courtiers.     "The    effect  of  the   reign   of 
Charles  II.,"  says  Mr  Street,  "was  to  humanise 
manners,  to  make  art  appreciated,  and  artists 
of  all   sorts   honoured ; "    and    the    essayist's 
statement  is  corroborated  by  many  facts.    After 
the   Restoration,   Thomas   Fuller  and   Richard 
Baxter  were  made  chaplains  to  the  king  ;  while 
Hobbes,  who  had  been  mathematical  tutor  to 
Charles  as  a  boy,   found   cause   to   bless   the 
return  of  the  exiled  monarch.     Charles  settled 
an  annuity  of  £,100  on  the  author,  of  whom 
he  used  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  met  with  from 
the  clergy,  that  he  was  a  bear  against  whom 
the  church  played  its  young  dogs  in  order  to 
exercise     them.      Another    author     who     had 
cause  to  give  thanks  for  the  Restoration  was 
Wycherley,   who  received  both   attention   and 
kindness  from  the  king.     In   1678,   when  the 
dramatist  was  seriously  ill,  Charles  visited  him 
in  his  affliction,  advised  him  to  try  a  change  of 
air,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  so  to  do  by 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  journey.     The  king's 
graciousness  on  this  occasion  appears  the  more 
praiseworthy  when  it  is  borne   in    mind    that 
Wycherley  had  the  temerity  to  make  love  to 
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the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  that  Charles, 
like  most  wise  men,  took  nothing  as  an  affront 
save  interference  in  his  love  affairs,  poaching 
on  his  fair  preserves. 

Besides  these  mentioned  above,  a  number  of 
authors,  notably  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Cowley, 
Butler,  Marvell,  and  Waller,  won  the  patron- 
age and  even  the  friendship  of  the  king.  On 
visiting  Norwich  in  1671,  Charles  knighted  the 
author  of  Religio  Medici ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Abraham  Cowley  the  king  declared  (so,  at  least, 
says  Dr  Johnson)  ''that  Mr  Cowley  had  not 
left  a  better  man  behind  him  in  England." 
Samuel  Butler  was  the  favourite  poet  of 
Charles,  who  often  carried  in  his  pocket  a 
copy  of  Hudibras,  which  work  was  made 
known  at  court  by  the  praise  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  the 
Merry  Monarch  was  too  selfish  to  befriend 
his  favourite  bard,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  appreciation  of  the  court  must 
alone  have  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
author,  while  it  may  be  noted  that,  according 
to  Dr  Johnson,  Butler  once  received  a  gift 
of  three  hundred  guineas  from  his  royal 
admirer.  Neglectful  or  not  of  the  writer  of 
Hudibras,  Charles  was  certainly  friendly  with 
both  Andrew  Marvell  and  Edmund  Waller. 
Curiously  enough,  he  particularly  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  former,  and  he  once  told  the 
latter  that  his  ode  on  Cromwell  was  superior 
to  that  on  himself  (the  king).  "  Poets,  sire," 
replied  Waller  in  retort,  "succeed  better  in 
fiction  than  in  truth." 

No  account  of  patronage  of  letters  on  the 
part  of  Charles  II.  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  friendship  which  existed 
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between  the  king-  and  Dryden  ;  for  that  poet,  if 
his  loyalty  sometimes  swerved,  was  undoubtedly 
true  to  the  Stuarts  in  reality,  devoted  in 
sentiment  if  not  invariably  in  practice.  Dryden 
is  said  to  have  written  Absalom  and  Achitophel  at 
the  request  and  suggestion  of  the  king,  who  is 
likewise  credited  with  having  given  the  poet 
the  idea  of  The  Medal.  Joseph  Spence,  in  the 
course  of  his  anecdotage,  relates  that  Charles, 
walking  one  day  in  Pall  Mall  with  Dryden,  said 
to  him,  "  If  I  were  a  poet,  and  I  think  I  am 
quite  poor  enough  to  be  one,  I  would  write 
a  poem  on  such  a  subject  in  the  following 
manner,"  and  then  gave  him  his  idea.  And 
the  anecdotist  further  tells  that,  on  Dryden 
taking  the  hint,  and  carrying  the  completed 
poem  to  Whitehall,  he  received  a  handsome 
present  from  his  Majesty. 

Despite  what  he  said  to  Dryden  on  this 
occasion,  Charles  II.  has  other  claims  than 
that  of  poverty  to  the  name  of  poet.  A 
Restoration  author,  David  Lloyd  (1635-1692), 
mentions  "several  majestick  poems"  written 
by  Charles  in  boyhood ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Lloyd's  statements  are  known  to  be  some- 
times untrustworthy,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the 
"majestick  poems"  have  vanished.  Yet  if, 
as  Sir  John  Hawkins  affirmed, n  and  Horace 
Walpole  (and  many  later  authors)  thought 
probable,  the  following  lines  are  really  from 
the  royal  pen,  the  Merry  Monarch  must  have 
had  some  turn  for  verse  : 

I  pass  all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove, 
But  I  live  not  the  day  when  I  see  not  my  love  ; 
I  survey  every  walk  now  my  Phillis  is  gone, 
And  sigh  when  I  think  we  were  there  all  alone ; 
Oh,  then  'tis  I  think  there's  no  hell 
Like  loving  too  well. 
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But  each  shade  and  each  conscious  bower  when 

I  find, 
Where  I  once  have  been  happy,  and  she  has  been 

kind; 

When  I  see  the  print  left  of  her  shape  on  the  green, 
And  imagine  the  pleasure  may  yet  come  again ; 
Oh,  'tis  then  I  think  that  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleasures  of  love. 

When  alone  to  myself  I  repeat  all  her  charms, 
She  I  loved  may  be  locked  in  another  man's  arms  ; 
She  may  laugh  at  my  cares,  and  so  false  she  may  be, 
To  say  all  the  kind  thing's  she  before  said  to  me  ; 
Oh,  then  'tis,  Oh,  then,  that  I  think  there's  no  hell 
Like  loving  too  well. 

But  when  I  consider  the  truth  of  her  heart, 
Such  an  innocent  passion,  so  kind  without  art, 
I  fear  I  have  wronged  her,  and  hope  she  may  be 
So  full  of  true  love  to  be  jealous  of  me  ; 

Oh,  then,  'tis  I  think  that  no  joys  are  above 
The  pleasures  of  love. 

After  Charles's  death,  two  essays  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  found  in  his 
strong-box,  and  James  VII.  stoutly  affirmed  that 
these  were  the  work  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
Amongst  some  to  whom  James  triumphantly 
showed  the  papers  was  Pepys,  who,  meeting 
Evelyn  on  the  2nd  of  October  1685,  told  him  of 
the  documents,  attested  that  they  seemed  to  be 
in  Charles's  hand-writing,  but  said  that  he  did 
not  think  the  late  king  capable  of  writing  such 
matter,  the  essays  being  obviously  the  work  of 
one  who  had  studied  theology.  Evelyn  himself 
eventually  saw  the  papers,  and  he  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  were  probably  Charles's 
work ;  yet  several  others  who  saw  them 
inclined  to  the  standpoint  of  Pepys,  and  that 
standpoint  has  been  the  one  chiefly  taken  by 
historians.  But  although  Charles's  alleged 
essay  in  theological  writing,  like  that  of 
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James's  IV.,  cannot  be  definitely  ascribed  to 
the  royal  pen,  it  is  certain  that  the  king1  was 
a  voluminous  and  delightful  correspondent. 
Even  Bishop  Burnet  owns  that  his  Majesty 
4 'had  got  a  right  notion  of  style;"12  and 
Mr  Street,  after  justifiably  asserting  that 
"  Stuart  letters  to  one  another  are  in  variably 
delightful  to  read,"  adds :  "  Charles  the 
Second's  to  Henrietta,  and  the  few  we  have 
of  her  to  him,  are,  of  course,  the  most  charm- 
ing by  far."  The  essayist  is  right  a  thousand 
times ;  for  while  the  king  had  many  corre- 
spondents, it  was  to  Henrietta  of  Orleans  that 
le  wrote  most  regularly  ;  it  was  in  his  missives 

0  her,  far  more  than  in  those  to  others,  that 
ic  really  expressed  himself ;  and  it  is  on  the 

correspondence  with  "  deare,  deare  Sister,"  as 

le  loves   to   call  her,   that  Charles's  fame  as 

a   letter-writer   must   chiefly   rest.     "For    the 

uture,"  he  writes  to  Henrietta  on  one  occasion, 

'  pray  do  not  treat  me  with  so  much  ceremony, 

or  address  me  with  so  many  Your  Majesties, 

or  between  you  and  me  there  should  be  nothing 

:>ut  affection  ; "  and  at  another  time  he   tells 

icr  :  "I  am  sure  I  would  venture  all  I  have  in 

the  world  to  serve  you,  and  have  nothing  so 

neare  my  harte,  as  how  I  may  find  occasion  to 

expresse  that  tender  affection   I   have  for  my 

dearest    Minette."     Writing    again   in    lighter 

vein,  he   says:    "We  have  the  same  disease 

of  sermons  that  you  complain  of  there,  but  I 

hope  you  have  the  same  convenience  that  the 

rest  of  the  family  has,  of  sleeping  most  of  the 

time,  which  is  a  great  ease  to  those  who  are 

bound  to  heare  them  ; "  and  at  another  place 

he  declares  :   "  I  will  never  take  back  the  love 

1  have  for  you,   and  you   show  me  so    much 
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affection  that  the  only  quarrel  we  are  ever 
likely  to  have  will  be  as  to  which  of  us  two 
loves  the  other  best."  He  concludes  one  letter  : 
"  Deare  sister,  be  kinde  to  me,  and  be  confident 
that  I  am  intirely  yours  ;  "  and  another  by 
bidding-  her  "good-night,  for  I  am  fast  a 
sleepe." 

On  several  occasions  Charles's  skill  as  a 
genial  correspondent  was  put  to  severe  test. 
It  must,  for  instance,  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  write  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York 
at  the  time  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  raging, 
asking  the  Duke  to  absent  himself  from  England 
till  the  storm  against  him  and  his  form  of  faith 
was  spent ;  yet  the  king  acquitted  himself  well 
in  this  arduous  task,  and  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  James  on  the  said  occasion  may 
well  conclude  this  brief  account  of  the  Merry 
Monarch  as  a  lover  of  art  and  letters  : 

"DEAR  BROTHER, — I  have  already  given  you  my 
reasons  at  large  why  I  would  have  you  absent  yourself 
for  some  time  beyond  the  seas.  As  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
the  occasion,  so  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  never 
desire  it  longer  than  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary, 
both  for  your  good  and  my  security.  In  the  meantime, 
I  think  it  proper  to  give  it  you  under  my  hand  that  I 
expect  this  compliance  from  you,  desiring  it  may  be  as 
soon  as  conveniently  you  can.  You  may  easily  believe 
with  what  trouble  I  write  this  to  you,  there  being  nothing 
I  am  more  sensible  of  than  the  constant  kindness  you 
have  had  for  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so  just  as  to  be 
well  assured  that  no  absence  nor  anything  else  can 
ever  change  me  from  being  truly  and  kindly  Yrs. , 

"C.  R."13 

Conclusion  has  been  promised,  but  it  is  hard  to 
make  ;  for  it  is  far  from  easy  to  bid  farewell  to 
so  charming  a  figure  as  Old  Rowley.  Evelyn, 
after  noting  "of  how  good  and  debonaire  a 
nature  that  unhappy  prince  was,"  regrets  that 
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Charles  missed  the  "opportunities  he  had  to 
have  made  himselfe  the  most  renown'd  king- 
that  ever  sway'd  the  British  scepter."  Surely, 
while  the  manner  of  their  expression  is  valuable, 
these  regrets  are  wholly  idle ;  for  it  is  certain 
that,  if  any  man  make  mistakes  in  the  ordering- 
of  his  life,  he  will  reap  as  he  has  sown,  and 
needs  not  that  others  should  mourn  for  the 
suffering-  which  is  inevitably  his.  And  as 
Charles  fades  into  the  glimmering-  distance  it  is 
pleasing  to  think  of  him,  not  only  as  the  maker 
of  mistakes,  but  also  as  the  most  delightful 
correspondent  of  all  his  dynasty,  the  devotee 
of  Horace,  Shirley,  Moliere  and  Butler,  the 
patron  of  Lely  and  Dryden,  and  the  friend  of 
the  diviner  Rochester. 
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Authorities 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  much  account  of  the 
authorities  for  this  chapter,  for  these  are  largely 
the  same  as  those  for  Charles  II.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  contemporary  works  which  are 
concerned  rather  with  James  than  with  his  elder 
brother.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
The  Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers ; 
The  Calendar  of  the  Stuart  Papers ;  and  the 
writings  of  King  James  himself,  which  last, 
being  treated  in  the  text,  need  not  be  parti- 
cularised here.  Of  modern  works  on  the 
subject,  by  far  the  most  important,  as  regards 
political  affairs,  is  A  History  of  England,  chiefly 
in  the  I'jth  Century,  by  Leopold  von  Ranke  ; 
while  the  most  valuable,  as  concerns  biographical 
detail,  is  an  anonymous  book  called  The  Adven- 
tures of  James  II.  (London  1904).  The  life  of 
James  II.  which  Professor  Ward  contributed 
to  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is 
admirable,  and  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
service ;  while  an  article  by  Mr  James  Davey, 
entitled  Some  Kings  who  have  been  Authors 
("  Good  Words,"  June  1905)  has  been  of  use  in 
dealing  with  King  James's  writings. 
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I 

"Poor  old  Mr  James  Misfortunate."  That 
was  a  title  once  bestowed  by  Bishop  Forbes, 
compiler  of  The  Lyon  in  Mourning,  on  James 
Francis  Edward,  Chevalier  de  St  George  ;  and 
it  might  be  given  with  equal  aptitude  to  his 
father,  King  James  VII.  and  II.  Like  almost 
all  the  Stuarts,  this  monarch  was  unfortunate 
during  his  lifetime  ;  but  he  differs  from  other 
members  of  his  family  in  this  :  his  reputation 
has  suffered  with  the  lapse  of  years.  As  a 
young  man,  he  was  admired  by  Lord  Clarendon 
and  by  John  Evelyn ;  and  Bishop  Burnet 
remarks  of  him  that  he  "seemed  made  for 
greater  things  than  will  be  found  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  more  particularly  of  his  reign." 
Detailing  events  at  the  Restoration,  Lady 
Fanshawe  talks  of  "the  glorious  majesties" 
of  James  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
as  "beyond  man's  expectation  and  expression"; 
and  Sir  John  Reresby,  writing  in  1666,  declares 
of  James  that  "  there  was  no  prince  of  that  time 
observed  to  be  more  punctual  to  his  word." 
Many  more  testimonies  in  his  favour  are 
scattered  throughout  the  annals  of  his  time  ; 
yet,  so  powerful  has  been  the  influence  of 
Macaulay  as  regards  his  picture  of  the  last 
Stuart  sovereign,  de  jure  et  de  facto,  that  the 
aforesaid  testimonies  have  been  largely  passed 
unnoticed  ;  and  too  few  historians  have  realised 
the  truth  of  Dr  Johnson's  generous  statement 
that  James  II.  "was  a  very  good  king,  but 
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unhappily  believed  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that  they  should 
be  Roman  Catholics.  He  had  the  merit  of 
endeavouring  to  do  what  he  thought  was  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till  he 
lost  a  great  empire." 

Though  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  asserts  of  James  II.  that  he  was  a 
keen  lover  of  art,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
king  was  really  gifted  with  ardent  aesthetic 
tastes  ;  yet,  like  his  father,  he  was  a  buyer  and 
a  lover  of  pictures,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  amassed  a  good  collection  of  articles  of 
virtu.  He  owned  busts  of  Homer  and  Julius 
Caesar ;  he  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
paintings  by  Tintoretto,  Corregio,  Titian, 
Mantegna,  Holbein,  and  Honthorst ; l  and  it 
is  recorded  that  he  was  a  keen  admirer  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  Scarcely  characteristic  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  James  nevertheless  followed 
the  example  set  by  many  members  of  his  family 
by  interesting  himself  in  an  academic  institution. 
This  was  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  for  which 
he  had  a  particular  affection,  and  to  which,  on 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ;£ioo. 
James  was  undoubtedly  a  lover  of  music,  as  it 
existed  and  was  known  in  his  day  in  England. 
When  young  he  played  the  guitar  "tolerably 
well,"  as  Count  Grammont  notes  ;  and  he  used 
to  expend  his  skill  in  this  respect  by  playing 
accompaniments  for  his  elder  brother's  songs  ! 2 
Shortly  after  his  coronation,  he  gave  orders  that 
a  room  in  Holyrood  Palace,  which  had  been 
designed  by  Charles  II.  for  a  Council  Chamber, 
should  be  fitted  up  as  his  private  chapel,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  directed  that  ^100  should 
be  bestowed  annually  on  the  musicians  employed 
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in  the  said  chapel.  3  This  taste  for  music 
remained  with  him  throughout  life  ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  so  late  as  1699,  when 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  appointed  one 
Innocentio  Fede  "to  be  Master  of  the  music  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,"  and  also  "to  be  Master  of 
his  Majesty's  private  music." 

Ere  leaving  the  king's  affection  for  music,  an 
anecdote  falls  to  be  noted.  In  1682  James,  then 
Duke  of  York,  set  out  from  London  in  a  frigate 
called  The  Gloucester^  bound  for  Scotland  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  pilot  in  not  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  Duke,  who  was  an  able  and 
experienced  seaman,  the  ship  was  wrecked  on 
the  Suffolk  coast.  As  the  wrecked  mariners 
were  rowing  to  shore,  a  man  in  the  sea  clung 
to  the  side  of  the  boat  which  contained  James 
himself,  and  begged  to  be  taken  in.  The  boat 
was  overloaded  and  in  danger,  and  had  already, 
against  the  wishes  of  most  of  its  occupants  but 
in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  Duke, 
been  retarded  in  its  voyage  by  being  put  about 
that  another  swimmer  might  be  saved.  But 
James  recognised  in  the  man  now  imploring 
rescue  a  somewhat  indifferent  musician,  and, 
though  one  of  the  rowers  had  raised  his  oar 
to  push  the  suppliant  away,  peremptorily 
commanded  that  he  should  be  taken  on  board. 
"  He  is  a  poor  fiddler  enough,"  said  the  Duke, 
"but  we  will  save  him."  Unfortunately  the 
rescued  violinist  overheard  this  disparaging 
remark,  was  deeply  offended,  became  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  man  who  saved  his  life,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  after  his  landing  in  England. 

James  II.  was  friendly  with    numerous  men 
of    letters,   notably    Edmund    Waller,    Samuel 
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Pepys,  and  the  charming-  Earl  of  Dorset.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  intimate  with  Dryden ;  for 
he  repeatedly  commissioned  that  writer  to  use 
his  pen  on  the  royal  behalf,  and  he  employed  him 
to  answer  Stillingfleet,  of  whose  views  anent  The 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  the  king  could  not 
possibly  approve.  Dryden,  of  course,  repeatedly 
expressed  admiration  for  his  royal  patron.  He 
declares  that  James 

"  Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possesst ;  " 
and  credits  him,  as  a  naval  commander,  with 
"  A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy." 

James  was  kind  to  Wycherley  ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  dramatist  was  imprisoned 
for  debt,  the  king,  who  had  then  lately  seen 
and  admired  his  comedy  The  Plain  Dealer, 
gave  orders  for  the  settlement  of  the  author's 
liabilities,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.  This  is  the  only  story  which  evinces 
any  real  affection  for  literature  on  the  part  of 
James  II.  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Abbe  de  la  Trappe,  writing  to  the  king-  in  1697, 
says  he  is  glad  to  hear  that  his  Majesty  has 
derived  pleasure  from  reading  a  book  called 
La  Relation  des  Morts.  Though  James  was 
wont  to  have  such  volumes  as  he  possessed 
well  bound,  he  did  not  expend  large  sums  on 
bindings,  and  his  tastes  in  that  direction  were 
utilitarian  rather  than  aesthetic.  4 

Appreciative  or  not  of  literature,  James  II. 
was  certainly  an  author,  He  is  credited  with 
having  written  The  Royal  Suffer,  King  James  //., 
consisting  of  Meditations,  Soliloquies  and  Vows 
(Paris  1692) ;  and  another  work,  Memoirs  of  the 
English  Affairs,  chiefly  Naval  (London  1729). 
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The  former  of  these  cannot  be  definitely  ascribed 
to  him ;  and  as  regards  the  latter,  Horace 
Walpole  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Samuel  Pepys.5  But  although 
the  royal  authorship  of  these  books  is  question- 
able, there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  king 
was  the  writer  of  an  autobiography,  or,  rather, 
a  history  of  his  life,  reign,  and  campaigns. 
The  manuscript  of  this  work,  contained  in  four 
folio  and  six  quarto  volumes,  was  long  preserved 
in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  but  was  burned 
during  the  French  Revolution.  Though  thus 
destroyed,  it  was  not  wholly  lost ;  for,  some 
time  before  this  destruction,  a  life  of  James, 
based  upon  his  own  manuscript,  had  been 
compiled  by  order  of  his  son,  the  Chevalier 
de  St  George.  The  manuscript  of  this  life 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  to  those 
of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Rome  ;  was 
purchased  from  them  by  the  British  government 
and  brought  to  England  in  1810 ;  and,  in  1816, 
was  published  under  the  editorship  of  James 
Stanier  Clarke,  historiographer  royal,  with  the 
title,  The  Life  of  James  //.,  collected  out  of 
Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  Hand.  Macaulay  sneers 
at  this  work ;  but  a  better  authority,  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  says  thereof:  "  We  see  clearly  that 
we  have  no  history  of  this  period  before  us,  but 
still  a  very  interesting  and  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  it." 

Though  not  precisely  the  work  of  the  king, 
the  biography  originates  from  him  to  a  great 
extent,  and  there  is  sure  proof  that  it  is 
based  upon  his  own  writings.  During  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  Thomas  Carte,  the 
biographer  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
obtained  permission  to  examine  the  historical 
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documents  in  the  Scots  College  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  he  made  copious 
extracts  from  the  manuscripts  of  James  II. 
He  died  without  making  use  of  these,  but  they 
were  not  lost  in  consequence  ;  for  James 
Macpherson,  of  Ossianic  fame,  bought  them 
from  Carte's  widow.  After  making  this  pur- 
chase, Macpherson  went  himself  to  the  Scots 
College  and  made  further  transcripts  ;  and  in 
1775  ne  published  his  own  extracts  and  those 
of  Carte  in  a  work  entitled  Original  Papers, 
containing  the  secret  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover •,  to  which  are  prefixed  extracts 
from  the  Life  of  James  II.  as  "written  by  Himself. 
Macpherson  has  been  absurdly  charged  with 
the  forgery  of  Fingal  and  Temora,  but  no  one 
has  ever  doubted  that  his  extracts  from  James's 
work  are  authentic  ;  and  these  extracts  amply 
indicate  that  the  life  edited  by  Clarke,  the 
historical  value  of  which  is  noted  above,  origin- 
ated from  the  king.  As  Ranke  writes  : 

"  Now  if  one  further  enquires  as  to  the  relations  in 
which  these  (Carte's  and  Macpherson's  extracts)  stand 
to  the  complete  biography  edited  by  Clarke,  one  arrives 
at  the  result,  that  they  agree  in  the  order  of  the  narrative 
and  the  matter  of  the  circumstances,  without  however 
being  identical." 

Macpherson  makes  a  good  many  comments  on 
James's  writings,  and  these  comments  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  because  the  historian  saw 
and  read  the  king's  work  in  its  complete  form. 
He  writes  : 

"  The  Memoirs  left  by  King  James  in  his  own  hand 
consist  rather  of  memorandums  made  for  his  own  use, 
when  the  transactions  happened,  than  a  regular  narrative 
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of  events.  He  frequently  lays  down,  with  precision, 
the  reasons  which  weighed  with  himself  in  directing  his 
conduct ;  and  upon  the  whole,  his  papers  form  very 
important  material  for  the  history  of  Britain,  during-  his 
own  times.  .  .  .  That  prince  was  not  an  elegant  writer, 
and  an  abridgement  must,  in  its  nature,  be  still  more 
stiff  and  dry  than  an  original. 

"...  But  if  the  memoirs  of  King  James  cannot 
raise  their  author  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  writer,  they 
certainly  do  him  credit  as  a  man.  There  is  an  air  of 
veracity  in  all  the  accounts  given  by  that  prince,  that  is 
much  more  valuable  to  an  intelligent  reader,  than  the 
choicest  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  best  turned  periods. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  papers,  called  his 
Memoirs,  were  written,  precludes  every  suspicion  of 
unfaithfulness  on  his  side.  His  notes  were  generally 
made  upon  the  spot ;  and  always  before  there  was  any 
necessity  to  palliate  the  circumstances  of  the  transactions 
related.  Besides,  he  was  not  of  a  complexion  to  misre- 
present. He  affected  to  guide  himself  by  principle  in 
all  his  actions ;  and  to  deem  the  slightest  deviation  from 
truth  a  crime.  In  his  opinions  he  is  frequently  wrong, 
but  very  seldom  in  any  fact  that  fell  within  his  own 
immediate  knowledge." 

Dealing  largely  as  it  does  with  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  James's  work  is,  of  course,  in- 
teresting ;  but  as  Carte's  and  Macpherson's 
extracts  are  frequently  abbreviations,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  literary 
ability  of  the  king.  His  highest  praise  is  con- 
tained in  Macpherson's  statement  that  his  style 
is  not  embellished  with  "  the  choicest  flowers  of 
rhetoric  "  ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that,  in  such 
a  writer  as  James  II.,  an  ornate  manner  of 
expression  would  have  been  wholly  unnatural, 
and  therefore  bad.  The  best  parts  of  the  king's 
work,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  what 
may  be  read  now,  are  undoubtedly  those  which 
deal  with  the  navy,  in  which  he  took  so  en- 
thusiastic an  interest,  and  with  the  naval  wars, 
in  which  he  played  so  creditable  a  part.  Here  is 
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his  opinion  on  English  naval  affairs  as  they 
existed  in  1676 : 

"  There  is  no  man  of  common  sense  in  our  island, 
who  does  not,  or  ought  not,  to  know  that  England  can 
never  be  secure  and  at  ease  without  she  be  master  of 
the  seas,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  as  that  no  prince  or 
state  might  alone  dispute  the  superiority  with  her. 
This  being  granted,  it  behoves  whosoever  is  at  the  helm, 
so  to  do  all  things,  as  they  may  contribute  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  is  not  only  to  be  done  by  building  of 
great  ships,  and  having  the  stores  and  magazines  full  of 
all  kinds  of  necessaries  for  the  speedy  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet,  but  by  promoting  and  encouraging  trade  of  all 
kinds,  especially  those  that  breed  and  employ  most 
seamen,  that  there  may  always  be  a  plentiful  stock  of 
marines ;  and  settling  such  encouragements  as  may 
induce  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  apply  themselves  to 
sea  affairs." 

James's  accounts  of  the  naval  battles  in  the 
Dutch  war  are  distinctly  bright  and  vivid,  and 
he  is  always  fair  to  his  rivals,  as  the  following 
passage  amply  shows  : 

"  De  Ruyter  had  a  hard  game  to  play.  .  .  .  Had  he 
not  been  qualified,  as  he  was,  he  could  not  so  well  have 
fenced  against  all  his  difficulties  as  he  did.  He  was, 
indeed,  justly  esteemed  the  greatest  sea-commander  of  his 
time.  He  was  bred  up  under  old  Van  Tromp,  and  had 
been  in  all  or  most  of  the  chief  engagements  of  the  two 
first  Dutch  wars.  He  had  very  good  sense,  equal  to 
his  courage,  which  appeared,  upon  this  occasion,  in  so 
managing  his  fleet,  that  although  they  were  so  near  one 
another,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  duke  could  not  come  to 
an  engagement  without  great  disadvantage  and  hazard 
to  his  own  fleet." 


II 

Apart  from  the  light  it  throws  on  English 
naval  history,  the  king's  memoir  is  of  value  on 
account  of  the  many  pieces  of  personalia  and 
biographia  which  it  contains.  Of  such  things, 
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some  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  are 
those  which  concern  James's  younger  brother, 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  the 
year  of  the  Restoration.  James  describes  Henry 
as  "a  prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  great 
courage,  admirable  parts  and  understanding  "  ; 
and,  in  a  passage  lamenting  his  death,  tells 
that  ' '  he  had  a  particular  gift  of  languages  ; 
master,  besides  the  Latin,  of  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  low  Dutch  ;  and  but  twenty  years 
of  age."  The  king  is  not  the  only  man  who 
showers  praise  on  the  young  duke — "little  Mr 
Harry,"  as  the  writers  of  the  time  call  him. 
Clarendon,  who  was  devoted  to  him,  declares 
that  he  was  "  a  prince  of  extraordinary  hopes, 
both  from  the  comeliness  and  gracefulness  of 
his  person,  and  the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  his 
wit  and  understanding,  which  made  him  much 
spoken  of"  ;  and  he  had  another  warm  admirer 
in  his  tutor,  one  Lovell,  who,  talking  of  his 
pupil's  boyish  essays,  says  that  he  "never 
knew  him  to  affect  scholastic  words  in  his 
natural  style."  This  last  testimony  throws 
very  favourable  light  on  Henry's  character,  and 
is  delightfully  reminiscent  of  Macpherson  and 
his  Augustan  "  flowers  of  rhetoric." 

Gloucester's  untimely  death  was  deeply 
mourned  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  in- 
cluding his  brother,  Charles  II.  Bishop  Burnet 
declares  that  Charles  "was  never  in  his  whole 
life  seen  so  much  troubled  as  he  was  on  that 
occasion "  ;  and  a  private  letter  of  the  time 
corroborates  this,  stating  that  "the  king  is  the 
most  afflicted  man  at  the  death  of  brother." 
The  fact  that  Charles  was  so  fond  of  Gloucester 
is  of  singular  interest,  for  it  goes  far  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Duke  was  a  clever  boy. 
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Authorities 

The  writings  of  Bishop  Burnet,  Thomas 
Fuller  and  Sir  John  Reresby,  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  daughters 
of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  poetical  works  of  Love- 
lace, Waller,  Vaughan  and  Rochester,  are  really 
more  important  authorities  in  the  present  case. 
Of  modern  books  dealing  with  the  subject,  those 
which  have  been  most  useful  are  Lives  of  the 
Princesses  of  'England ',  by  M.  A.  Everett  Green ; 
Lives  of  the  last  four  Stuart  Princesses,  by  Agnes 
Strickland ;  Five  Stuart  Princesses,  edited  by 
Robert  S.  Rait ;  and  Madame :  Memoirs  of 
Henrietta  of  Orleans,  by  Mrs  Henry  Ady  (Julia 
Cartwright).  In  addition  to  these,  the  lives  of 
King  Charles's  daughters  in  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  have  been  consulted,  and 
have  proved  of  service ;  while  several  other 
authorities  are  referred  to  in  the  text  and  cited 
in  the  notes. 
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Of  the  five  daughters  of  King  Charles  I.,  two 
died  in  infancy.  These  were  Anne,  born  in 
1637,  who  lived  only  to  the  age  of  three ; 
and  Catherine,  born  in  1639,  who  survived 
but  a  few  hours.  Despite  their  short  lives, 
these  princesses  serve  to  show  how  closely 
art  was  allied  to  the  court  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts ;  for  at  the  birth  of  Anne  the 
University  of  Cambridge  alone  produced 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  odes,  while 
when  Catherine  died  she  was  mourned  in  verse 
by  no  less  a  poet  than  Richard  Lovelace.  It  is 
in  this  respect — as  inspirers  of  the  authors  of 
their  day — that  the  daughters  of  Charles  I.  are 
chiefly  connected  with  art  and  letters. 

Sir  William  Temple,  now  remembered  more 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Swift  than  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  writings,  says  of  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  :  "  She  is  a 
woman  of  the  most  wit  and  good  sense  in 
general  that  I  have  known."  A  true  Stuart, 
the  princess  had  her  pen  constantly  in  hand. 
She  was  a  voluminous  correspondent ;  and,, 
though  none  of  her  verses  have  survived,  it  is 
certain  that  at  one  time  she  aspired  to  be  a 
poetess  ;  for  on  one  occasion  (after  journeying" 
from  the  Hague  to  Paris)  she  writes  to  a  friend 
that  she  has  received  poems  from  some  gentle- 
men who  had  travelled  with  her  as  far  as. 
Maestricht,  and  that  she  hopes  "to  thank  them 
in  verse." 

Mary  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  many- 
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English  authors.  Jeremy  Taylor  dedicated  to 
her  his  book,  The  Worthy  Communicant ;  and 
in  his  dedication,  after  stating  that  the  name  of 
the  princess  is  "deservedly  dear  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Church  of  England,"  he 
writes  :  "  But,  royal  Madam,  I  have  yet  more 
personal  grounds  for  the  confidence  of  this 
address  ;  and  because  I  have  received  the  great 
honour  of  your  reading  and  using  divers  of  my 
books,  I  was  readily  invited  to  hope  that  your 
royal  highness  would  not  reject  it  if  one  of 
them  desired,  upon  a  special  title,  to  kiss  your 
princely  hand,  and  to  pay  thanks  for  the 
gracious  reception  of  others  *  of  the  same 
cognation."  Rochester  laid  claim  to  a  great 
regard  for  Mary,  and  he  sings  her  praises  in 
one  of  his  poems.  Waller,  of  course,  did  not 
fail  to  write  concerning  the  princess,  whom  he 
addresses  as : 

"  Heroic  Nymph  !  in  tempests  the  support, 
In  peace  the  glory  of  the  British  Court ! " 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  lived  only  fifteen  years,  and  died  a 
prisoner  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  the  year  after 
her  father's  execution.  An  extraordinarily  pre- 
cocious child,  in  the  course  of  her  short  life 
she  won  the  esteem  of  many  theologians,  both 
nonconformist  and  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  herself  a  student  of  theology.  Traditior 
and  her  various  biographers  affirm  that,  befor 
she  was  nine  years  old  she  was  well  aequaintec 
with  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and  that  sh« 
was  wont  to  read  the  Bible  in  these  languages. 
William  Greenhill,  a  nonconformist  minister, 
who  in  1649  was  appointed  by  the  parliament 
to  be  chaplain  to  the  children  of  Charles  I., 
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inscribed  to  Elizabeth  his  exposition  of  the  first 
five  chapters  of  Ezekiel ;  and,  in  his  dedication, 
thus  addressed  the  princess:  "Your  desire  to 
know    the    original    tongues,    that    you    may 
understand  the  Scriptures  better,  your  resolution 
to  write  them  out  with  your  own  princely  hand, 
in  the  hopes  to  come  to  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  them,  breeds  in  us  hopes  that  you  will  exceed 
all  your  sex  and  be  without  equal  in  Europe." 
Two  other  theologians  who  keenly  admired 
Elizabeth   were  Thomas  Fuller  and  Alexander 
Rowley.     The   former   ardently   eulogised   her 
precocity, l  and  the  latter  dedicated  to  her  a 
theological  work  entitled   The  Scholler's  Com- 
panion, stating  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  the 
"  rare  inclination  of  your  highness  to  the  study 
of  the  Book  of  books,  and  of  its  two  originall 
languages."      Apart   from  theological  writers, 
Elizabeth  had  many  admirers  who  were  men  of 
letters.     Vaughan  glorified  her  in  song  ;  while 
John    Quarles,    son    of    Francis    Quarles    of 
emblematic  fame,  inscribed  to  her  his  Regale 
Lectum  Miseries,    and  in  his  epistle  dedicatory 
hailed  her  as  "  that  patronesse  of  Vertue,  .  .  . 
the  sorrowfull  daughter  of  our  late   Martyr'd 
soveraigne."     Another  work  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  princess  was  an  English  translation 
by   Christopher  Wase   of  Sophocles'    Electra. 
To  this,  besides  a  panegyric  from  the  pen  of 
the  translator,  there  is  prefixed  a  poem  by  an 
anonymous  friend  of  Wase,  which  expresses  in 
strong  terms  abhorrence  of  the  imprisonment 
to    which    Elizabeth    was     subjected    by    the 
parliament. 

Like  many  of  the  Stuarts,  Princess  Elizabeth 
has  left  behind  her  a  piece  of  writing  which,  if 
hardly  worthy  to  be  termed  literature,  is  a  touch- 
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ing  human  document,  and  a  link  with  bygone 
times.  It  is  an  account  of  her  last  meeting  with 
her  father,  King  Charles,  who  had  an  especial 
love  for  this  princess.  She  writes  : 

"  What  the  king-  said  to  me  the  nine  and  twentieth  of 
January  1648  :2  being-  the  last  time  I  had  the  happinesse 
to  see  Him  ;  He  told  me,  He  was  glad  I  was  come,  and 
although  he  had  not  time  to  say  much,  yet  somewhat  he 
had  to  say  to  me,  which  he  had  not  to  another,  or  leave 
in  writing,  because  he  Feared  their  Crueltie  was  such,  as 
that  they  would  not  have  permitted  Him  to  write  to  me. 
He  wishes  me  not  to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for  Him  j 
for  that  would  be  a  glorious  Death  that  He  should  die  ; 
it  being  for  the  Laws  and  Liberties  of  this  Land,  and  for 
maintaining  the  true  Protestant  Religion.  He  bid  me 
read  Bishop  Andrews  Sermons,  Hookers  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  and  Bishop  Lauds  Book  against  Fisher,  which 
would  ground  me  against  Poperie.  He  told  me,  He 
had  forgiven  all  his  Enemies,  and  hoped  God  would 
forgive  them  also  ;  and  commanded  Us,  and  all  the  rest 
of  my  Brothers  and  Sisters  to  forgive  them  :  He  bid  me 
tell  my  Mother  that  his  thoughts  had  never  straied 
from  Her,  and  that  His  Love  should  be  the  same  to  the 
last.  Withall  He  commanded  me  and  my  Brother  to  be 
obedient  to  Her.  And  bid  me  send  his  Blessing  to  the 
rest  of  my  Brothers  and  Sisters,  with  Commendation  to* 
all  his  Friends  :  So  after  He  had  given  me  His  Blessing,. 
I  took  my  leave. 

Further,  He  commanded  Us  all  to  forgive  those 
People  but  never  to  trust  them  :  for  they  had  been  most 
false  to  Him,  and  to  those  that  gave  them  power,  and 
He  feared  also  to  their  owne  souls  :  And  desired  me  not 
to  grieve  for  Him,  for  He  should  die  a  Martyr ;  and 
that  He  doubted  not  but  the  Lord  would  settle  His- 
Throne  upon  His  Son  and  that  We  should  be  all  happier, 
than  We  could  have  expected  to  have  been,  if  He  had 
lived  ;  with  many  other  things,  which  at  present  I  cannot 
remember."3 


II 

"  The  sweet  little  princess  Henrietta,"  as  Sit 
Richard  Browne  (John  Evelyn's  father-in-law) 
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calls  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  fifth  daug-hter  of 
Charles  I.,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  Stuarts.  "  Her  wit,"  says 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  her,  the  second 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  "is  mostly  extolled  by  all 
that  hear  her,  for  she  has  not  only  a  peculiar 
talent  in  finding  apt  similitudes,  and  in  the 
quickness  of  her  repartees,  but  in  the  plainest 
subjects  of  discourse  she  finds  out  something- 
new  and  unexpected  which  pleases  all  her 
auditors."* 

Henrietta  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  even  there, 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  cleverest  people  in 
Europe,  she  was  not  outshone,  but  was  hailed 
as  a  woman  of  exceptional  brilliance  and  fascin- 
ation. Bishop  Burnet  tells  that  she  "was 
thought  the  wittiest  woman  in  France ; " 
Bussy,  Count  de  Rabutin,  who  knew  .her  well, 
declares  that  "she  had  more  greatness  and 
delicacy  of  taste,  in  things  of  the  mind,  than  all 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  put  together  ;  "  and 
Madame  de  Scude"ry,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Madame  (as  the  Duchesse  was  commonly  styled 
by  the  French  courtiers),  says  :  "  It  is  certain 
that  she  had  more  mind  than  any  other  lady  at 
court."  Among  the  English  men  of  letters  of 
her  time,  Henrietta  had  numerous  admirers. 
Waller  describes  her  as  "  that  sun  of  beauty," 
and  "  our  dear  treasure  ;"  while  Rochester,  in 
lamenting  her  death,  declared  that  "never 
was  anyone  so  regretted  since  dying  was  the 
fashion." 

Keenly  interested  in  many  branches  of  art, 
Henrietta  of  Orleans  was  devoted  to  music. 
"In  singing,  who  can  equal  her?"  writes 
M.  de  la  Serre,  historiographer  royal  to 
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Louis  XIV.  ;  while  Sir  John  Reresby,  himself 
an  expert  violinist,  tells  of  her  skill  in  playing 
the  harpsichord.  Father  Cyprian  de  Gamache, 
some  time  chaplain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
affirms  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  "  excelled 
all  the  most  skilful  ...  in  playing  on  musical 
instruments  ; "  and  another  eulogist,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Bre"gis,  declares  that  Madame 
"sings  like  an  angel,  and  the  spinet  is  never 
so  well  played  as  by  her  fair  hands."  Perhaps 
it  was  partly  her  skill  in  music  which  engen- 
dered the  friendship  between  Henrietta  and  her 
brother,  Charles  II.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  the  king  was  wont  to  write  to  her  about 
his  songs,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  her  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  he  wrote  :  "I  have  heere  sent 
you  some  lessons  for  the  guittar,  which  I  hope 
will  please  you  ;  the  Comte  de  Gramont  did 
carry  over  with  him  others,  which  it  may  be 
you  have,  and  as  Francesco 5  makes  any  more 
that  pleases  me,  I  will  send  them  to  you." 

Henri  Martin,  in  his  Histoire  de  France,  styles 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  "  1'idole  le  la  cour,  et  la 
muse  des  e"crivains  ;  "  and  these  titles  were  not 
bestowed  on  her  without  reason,  for  there  was 
hardly  an  eminent  poet  or  man  of  letters  in 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  who  did  not 
know  and  admire  Madame.  She  was  friendly 
with  La  Rochefoucauld,  of  the  maxims  ;  she 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  M.  de  la  Tre"ville 
(of  Dumas  fame),  who  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  brightest  wit  and  the  best  Greek 
scholar  at  court ;  and  her  friendship  was 
courted  by  such  brilliant  ladies  as  Mesdames  de 
Sable",  de  SeVigne",  and  de  la  Fayette.  A  keen 
admirer  of  Moliere,  Henrietta  honoured  that 
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author  by  many  marks  of  regard,  and  stood 
sponsor  to  his  son  in  1664.  When  the  first 
performance  of  Tartuffe  had  provoked  a  storm, 
evoking  what  Huxley  calls  "the  roll  of  the 
ecclesiastical  war-drum,"  Madame  took  the 
unfortunate  dramatist  under  her  protection, 
exerted  her  influence  on  his  behalf,  and  caused 
the  condemned  play  to  be  performed  before  the 
king.  Moliere  frequently  brought  Henrietta 
his  works  to  read  in  manuscript,  and  he  listened 
with  interest  to  her  criticism.  When  he  sub- 
mitted Le Misanthrope  to  her  judgment,  she  asked 
him  to  alter  a  certain  line  ;  and  though  he  would 
not  do  so,  he  retained  a  deep  sense  of  his  fair 
critic's  many  acts  of  kindness.  He  inscribed  to 
her  his  play  of  EEcole  des  Femmes,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  epistle  dedicatory,  addressed  her 
as  follows  :  "  Vous  en  avez  du  cote"  des  graces 
et  de  1'esprit  et  du  corps,  qui  vous  font  admirer 
de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  vous  voient.  Vous 
en  avez  du  cote"  de  1'ame,  ..." 

Though  La  Fontaine  wrote  an  epithalamium 
in  her  honour,  it  is  not  known  if  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  was  friendly  with  that  author  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  she  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Boileau,  whom  she  helped  towards  the  high 
position  which  he  ultimately  held  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Racine,  likewise,  owed  much  to 
Henrietta  ;  and  he  acknowledged  his  debt  by 
dedicating  to  her,  in  the  following  terms,  his 
tragedy  of  Andromaque  : 

"  Madame,  ce  n'est  pas  sans  sujet  que  je  mets  votre 
illustre  nom  a  la  tete  de  cet  ouvrage.  Et  de  quel  autre 
nom  pourrois-je  ^blouir  les  yeux  de  mes  lecteurs,  que  de 
celui  dont  mes  spectateurs  ont  ^td  si  heureusement 
4blouis?  On  savoit  que  Votre  Altesse  Royale  avoit 
daigne^  prendre  soin  de  la  conduite  de  ma  trag^die ;  on 
savoit  que  vous  m'aviez  prete^  quelques  unes  de  vos 
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lumieres,  pour  y  ajouter  de  nouveaux  ornements ;  on 
savoit  enfin  que  vous  1'aviez  honored  de  quelques  larmes 
des  la  premiere  lecture  que  je  vous  en  fis.  Pardonnez- 
moi,  Madame,  si  j'ose  me  vanter  de  cet  heureux  com- 
mencement de  sa  destined.  ..." 

Another  author  who  was  long  friendly  with 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  the  Abbe"  Bossuet. 
She  first  became  intimate  with  him  in  1665,  and 
their  friendship  continued  unabated  till  Hen- 
rietta's death  five  years  later.  Madame  held 
Bossuet  in  high  regard,  and  he,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  her  funeral,  spoke  of  her  in  terms 
of  ardent  praise.  Styling  her  "le  digne  objet 
de  deux  grands  royaumes,"  and  blessing  Heaven 
for  sending  from  England  to  France  such  a 
"pre"cieux,  inestimable  present,"  he  spoke  at 
length  of  her  beauty  and  charm,  dwelt  on  her 
gifts  of  mind,  and  referred  to  her  appreciation 
of  art.6  When  he  talked  of  the  horror  which 
the  tidings  of  her  death  had  caused  at  court, 
the  vast  assemblage  which  had  gathered  to 
hear  him  speak  broke  into  a  loud  sob,  while  the 
orator  himself  stopped,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Bossuet  was  not  alone  in  singing  the  praises 
of  Madame  after  her  death  ;  for  two  other 
noted  prelates,  Mascaron  and  Feuillet,  employed 
their  eloquence  on  the  theme,  and  the  following 
elegy  was  written  for  Henrietta  by  her  friend 
and  admirer,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Bre"gis  : 

"  Des  pleurs,  des  pleurs  sans  fin,  des  plaintes  ^ternelles, 
Des  soupirs,  des  sang-lots,  des  cris  de  de'sdspoir ! 
Madame  ne  vit  plus,  et  nous  venons  de  voir- 
Le  terrible  succez  de  ses  peines  cruelles 
Aussi  cette  Beaute^  qui  fit  honte  aux  plus  belles, 
Cet  esprit  admire"  des  maistres  du  scavoir, 
Cette  grandeur  supreme,  et  ce  vaste  pouvoir, 
N'estoient  qu'un  court  passage  a  des  douleurs  mortelles. 
Mais  ce  moment  fatal  de  soy  plein  d'horreur 
Devoit-il  estre  encor  tout  armd  de  f ureur  ? 
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Falloit-il  tant  de  maux  pour  perdre  tant  de  charmes  ? 
Ciel,  qui  1'avez  permis,  permettez  ce  transport, 
Faites  r^gner  vos  loix,  mais  laissez-nous  nos  larmes 
Pour  pleurer  a  jamais  une  si  triste  mort." 

Notes  and  References 

1  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  II.,  418.  a  The 
princess  uses  the  old  style  date.  3  Eikon  Basilike, 
edited  by  Edward  Almack,  297  et  seq.  (The  King's 
Classics).  4  Letters  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
158  (London  1829).  5  Francesco  was  a  guitar  player 
much  in  favour  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  6  CEuvres 
completes  de  Bossuet,  XII.,  474. 
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Authorities 

The  most  important  authorities  for  this 
chapter  are  various  modern  works  which  con- 
tain quotations  from  contemporary  documents. 
Of  such  books,  those  which  have  proved  most 
useful  in  treating  of  the  old  Chevalier  are  The 
King  over  the  Water,  by  A.  Shield  and  Andrew 
Lang,  and  James  Francis  Edward,  by  Martin 
Haile ;  while,  in  dealing  with  Henry  Benedict, 
the  most  serviceable  works  have  been  Mr  Herbert 
M.  Vaughan's  Last  of  the  Royal  Stuarts,  and  Miss 
Shield's  admirable  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  of 
York.  Of  books  in  the  aforementioned  class  which 
have  been  utilised  in  writing  of  Charles  Edward, 
by  far  the  best  and  most  important  are  Mr  Lang's 
biography  of  the  prince,  and  the  same  writer's 
Pickle  the  Spy  and  The  Companions  of  Pickle. 
The  following,  however,  have  also  proved  of 
value  :  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
by  A.  C.  Ewald  ;  The  Young  Pretender,  by  Charles 
Sanford  Terry ;  A  Court  in  Exile,  by  the 
Marchesa  Vitelleschi ;  Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  by  C.  L.  Klose  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Pre- 
tenders, by  J.  H.  Jesse  ;  and  The  Countess  of 
Albany,  by  Vernon  Lee.  Besides  the  above-men- 
tioned, sources  of  information  which  have  been 
of  service  are  Miscellany  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange  and 
Andrew  Lumisden,  by  James  Dennistoun;  Mann 
and  Manners  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  by  John 
Doran  ;  the  letters  of  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet ; 
and  the  biography  of  Lord  Elcho,  which,  com- 
piled by  the  Hon.  Evan  Charteris,  is  prefixed 
to  the  aforesaid  nobleman's  account  of  the 
Forty-five.  The  Marquis  Ruvigny's  facobite 
Peerage  has  proved  of  incidental  value  while 
writing  this  chapter,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
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identify  numerous  persons  mentioned  in  con- 
temporary Jacobite  correspondence  and  memoirs ; 
and  the  collection  of  Stuart  Papers  appended  to 
Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands,  has  also 
been  utilised. 

In  addition  to  those  noted  above,  various 
authorities  are  mentioned  in  the  text  or  cited 
in  the  notes ;  while,  for  matter  concerning- 
the  Gaelic  poets  of  the  Highlands  information 
has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  following : 
The  Literature  of  the  Highlands,  by  Magnus 
Maclean  ;  The  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  edited 
by  John  Mackenzie  ;  The  Maclean  Bards  and 
The  Gaelic  Bards,  by  A.  Maclean  Sinclair  ;  and 
The  Macdonald  Bards,  by  K.  N.  Macdonald. 
The  part  devoted  to  the  Irish  Jacobite  poets  is 
largely  based  on  Poets  and  Dreamers,  by  Lady 
Gregory,  and  A  Text  Book  of  Irish  Literature, 
by  Eleanor  Hull ;  while  such  verse  translations 
as  are  given  from  the  works  of  the  said  singers 
are  quoted  from  Irish  Minstrelsy,  edited  by 
James  Hardiman. 
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It  is  not  customary  to  associate  Prince  Charles 
Edward  with  art  or  letters,  his  name  being" 
evocative  rather  of 

"  Most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving-  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach." 

He  has  been  bewritten  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  but  it  is  chiefly  with  his  exploits  in 
Scotland  in  1745  that  historians  deal,  and  thus 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  seen  "  through  a 
glass  dimly. "  But,  though  scanty  are  the  records 
of  the  prince's  career,  they  contain  ample  proof 
that  Charles  maintained  the  aesthetic  tradition 
of  his  family,  that  he  was  a  lover  of  art.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  no  scholar,  that  he  cared  little 
or  nothing  for  study  ;  but  aesthetism  is  a  wholly 
different  thing  from  a  taste  for  learning,  though 
sometimes  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  Had  the 
prince  been  an  Admirable  Crichton  his  memory 
would  have  been  less  beloved  than  it  is  ;  but  the 
fact  that  he  cared  for  literature,  for  pictures,  and 
particularly  for  music,  adds  greatly  to  the  human 
interest  of  his  story. 

Though  no  scholar,  Charles  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  active  mind  ;  and  two  of  his  adher- 
ents declared,  in  1755,  "that  they  were  certain 
he  was  blessed  with  great  natural  parts,  with  a 
quickness  and  perception  above  most  men,  were 
theyproperlybalanced."  DrWilliam  King,  Prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  who  met  the  prince 
in  1750,  said  that  he  "  hath  a  quick  apprehen- 
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sion,  and  speaks  French,  English,  and  Italian." 
King  affirms,  however,  that  Charles  was  wholly 
4 '  ignorant  of  the  history  and  constitution  of 
England,"  l  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
criticism  was  merited.  Lord  Mahon,  after  point- 
ing out  that  the  prince  was  an  atrocious  speller, 
asserts  that  "  he  owed  nothing  to  his  education," 
and  that  he  was  allowed  to  grow  up  "unin- 
structed  in  the  most  common  elements  of  know- 
ledge." 2  While  this  last  is  a  slightly  exaggerated 
statement,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth  ;  and 
yet,  does  it  not  constitute  an  indirect  testimony 
in  favour  of  Charles  ?  As  Walton,  agent  for  the 
English  Government  at  Rome,  said  of  him  in 
1734,  the  prince  had  "  the  talents  to  make  him- 
self beloved."  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life 
he  exercised  a  wonderful  fascination  over  the 
people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  often 
won  his  way  with  them  as  much  by  personal 
charm  as  by  determined  and  impassioned  wilh 
His  talents  in  this  important  respect  were  native, 
"owed  nothing  to  his  education;"  and  so,  in 
like  manner,  was  his  affection  for  literature  and 
music.  He  was  not  a  man  of  culture,  but  he 
was  naturally  gifted  with  aesthetic  tastes — an 
infinitely  more  attractive  and  endearing  trait. 

Before  raising  the  curtain  on  such  glimpses 
as  may  be  had  of  Charles  in  boyhood,  it  is  well 
to  glance  at  his  immediate  heritage,  and  to 
devote  some  few  pages  to  his  parents  in  their 
connection  with  art  and  letters.  Of  the  prince's 
mother,  Clementina  Sobieski,  comparatively  little 
is  known  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  her  hus- 
band, describing  her  in  1719,  tells  that  she  "likes 
music  very  well."  It  was  not  till  she  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age  that  she  learned  English,  but 
she  seems  to  have  aspired  to  be  a  poetess  in  that 
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language  ;  for  the  following  verse,  addressed 
by  her  to  the  Chevalier,  and  written  just  about 
the  time  when  she  was  first  handling  an  English 
grammar,  is  preserved  among  the  Stuart  papers : 

"  I  doe  love  none  but  only  one, 

And  you  are  only  He. 
Doe  you  love  none  but  only  one, 
Thane  lett  that  one  be  Mee. 

Clementina  Maria  Sophia  Sobiesky. 
J'ay  tout  quittez  pour  vous  suivre." 

Did  the  Chevalier  share  the  musical  tastes  of 
Clementina  Sobieski,  and  was  he  calculated  to 
appreciate  her  attempts  to  write  verse  in  his 
praise  ?  Unfortunate  in  his  life,  James  Francis 
Edward  Stuart  has  been  even  more  unfortunate 
in  the  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  his- 
torians. Basely  misrepresented  by  Thackeray 
in  Esmond,  he  has  been  depicted  by  countless 
writers  as  a  coward,  a  bigot,  and  a  fool ;  but, 
year  by  year,  as  fresh  matter  concerning  him 
comes  to  light,  this  picture  gives  place  to  an- 
other. Less  fascinating  than  his  son  Charles, 
and  lacking  the  brilliant  intellect  of  many  of  his 
ancestors,  the  Chevalier  was  yet  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  Stuarts.  His  bravery  at  Mal- 
plaquet  and  Oudenarde  won  the  admiration  of 
both  friends  and  foes,  xvhile,  far  from  being 
bigoted  in  the  matter  of  religion,  he  was  sin- 
gularly tolerant. 

James  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  some  esthetic 
and  intellectual  tastes.  He  and  his  sister  Louisa 
were  devoted  to  the  drama  from  childhood — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  their  pious  mother  became 
troubled  in  conscience,  and  consulted  a  priest 
as  to  whether  she  should  let  her  children  see 
Moliere  acted.  Many  of  the  Chevalier's  contem- 
poraries tell  of  his  affection  for  music,  and  par- 
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ticularly  for  the  opera.  That  he  went  to  hear 
Lully's  Roland  in  1708  is  recorded  by  one,  while 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  describing  the  Stuart  Court  at 
Urbino in  1718,  writes:  "The  king-  .  .  .  thinks 
of  going  to  Fano  on  Monday  for  love  of  the 
opera,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  the  cold  weather 
may  not  give  him  a  distaste  of  the  music  which 
he  comes  every  day  to  like  better." 

Sharing  his  wife's  love  of  music,  James  was 
also  calculated  to  take  an  interest  in  her  attempts 
as  a  poetess.  Writing  to  his  sister  in  1710,  he 
mentions  that  he  is  sending  her  a  poem  of  his 
own  composition.  This,  unfortunately,  has  not 
survived  the  flight  of  ages  ;  but  other  things 
besides  the  fact  that  he  wrote  verses  indicate 
that  the  Chevalier  was  a  man  of  letters.  In  a 
family  of  charming  correspondents  he  stands  out 
as  perhaps  the  best  letter  writer  of  all  his  house. 
In  English,  in  French,  and  even  in  Italian,  he 
expressed  himself  with  grace,  ease,  and  lucidity; 
and  his  missives  to  his  sons  Charles  and  Henry 
are  almost  as  delightful  as  those  of  the  Merry 
Monarch  to  Henrietta  of  Orleans.  James's 
biographers  have  done  him  justice  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  some  of  his 
contemporaries  refer  to  his  skill  in  handling  the 
pen.  Of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Louis  XV. 
in  1713,  Madame  de  Maintenon  said  that  it 
combined  the  elegance  of  an  academician  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  son  and  the  dignity  of  a 
king  ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  a  non-juring 
minister  who  waged  pamphlet  warfare  with 
Defoe  and  with  the  Whig  divines,  after  saying 
that  James  "writes  much,  which  no  man  does 
better  or  more  succinctly,"  adds  :  "I  have  often 
admired  his  criticalness  in  the  choice  of  words."3 

The  correspondence  thus  eulogised  contains 
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some  few  things  which  show  that  its  author 
cared  for  books.  Writing  on  one  occasion  to 
his  mother,  the  Chevalier  tells  her  that  he  is 
deriving  pleasure  from  reading  St  Augustine. 
At  the  same  time  he  sends  her  a  passage  which 
he  has  copied  from  the  theologian's  exposition  of 
Psalm  cii.,  and  to  this  he  adds  a  meditation  of 
his  own.  Writing  at  a  later  date  to  the  Earl 
of  Inverness,  James  says  that  he  desires  : 

"  Above  all  a  good  stock  of  patience  and  tranquility, 
which  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace  to  acquire,  apropos 
of  which  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased  with  a  treatise 
I  am  now  reading  of  '  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God,' 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  read  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  last  treatise  of  the  first  part  of 
Father  Rodriquez'  works,  which  are  mightily  esteemed, 
and  you  cant  fail  finding  of  them  in  Tuscany." 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  tbe  Chevalier's 
literary  tastes  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  numerous  men  of  letters, 
notably  Charles  Wogan  and  the  brothers  Lewis 
and  Thomas  Innes.  James  placed  great  trust 
in  Wogan,  whom  he  raised  to  the  baronetcy  in 
1719,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  not  only 
wrote  an  account  of  his  exploit  in  rescuing 
Clementina  Sobieski  from  Innspruck,  but  was 
also  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift.  Lewis  Innes, 
who  was  some  time  principal  of  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris,  and  who  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  charter 
establishing  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  III.  of 
Scotland,  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  Chevalier 
in  1713.  He  did  not  hold  this  post  long,  but 
for  many  years  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  his  master.  Thomas  Innes,  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  A  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
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was  one  of  many  churchmen  who  profited  by 
the  kindness  of  James  ;  and  in  1717  the  latter 
recommended  him  to  Cardinal  Gualterio  for 
preferment  as  "an  ecclesiastic  of  exemplary 
piety,  a  good  and  learned  theologian,  who  had 
served  him  twenty-eight  years,  and  still  possessed 
his  confidence  in  his  most  important  affairs." 

The  names  of  Wogan  and  the  brothers  Innes 
suggest  those  of  two  other  men  of  letters  who 
were  friendly  with  the  Chevalier  —  Francis 
Biancini,  and  Francois  de  Fe'ne'lon.  The  former 
was  author  of  numerous  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical works,  notably  some  concerned  with  the 
ruins  excavated  on  the  Via  Appia  and  at  Mount 
Palatine.  He  also  wrote  much  on  astronomy, 
and  it  was  as  an  authority  on  that  subject  that 
he  found  favour  with  James.  The  two  spent 
much  time  together  at  Urbino  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1718,  and  the  Chevalier 
evinced  keen  interest  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  he  is  recorded  to  have  witnessed  along 
with  Biancini.  Fe'ne'lon,  of  course,  needs  no 
comment  as  an  author.  Long  on  intimate 
terms  with  James,  he  has  left  on  record  his 
impression  of  him,  and  this  testimony  is  of  the 
the  greatest  value. 

"  I  have  seen  the  King-  of  England  many  times  and 
freely,"  he  wrote  in  1909  to  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers, 
"and  I  must  tell  you,  Monseigneur,  the  high  opinion  I 
have  formed  of  him.  He  appears  thoroughly  sensible, 
•equable,  and  gentle,  loving1  virtue  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, by  which  he  wishes  to  rule  his  conduct.  He 
keeps  his  head  and  acts  quietly,  without  temper,  without 
caprice  or  variableness,  without  fancifulness.  He  is 
always  anxious  for  and  amenable  to  reason ;  eager  to 
do  his  duty  by  all  men,  and  full  of  consideration  for  all. 
He  shows  no  weariness  of  submitting  himself  nor 
impatience  of  restraint  that  he  may  be  alone  and 
independent ;  nor  is  he  absent  aud  self-occupied  in 
society.  He  is  thorough  in  whatever  he  does.  He  is 
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dignified,  without  hauteur.  ...  In  one  word,  the  King- 
of  England  is  generous  and  unselfish,  unvaryingly 
reasonable  and  virtuous.  His  firmness,  his  equability,  his 
self-possession  and  tact,  his  sweet  and  gentle  seriousness, 
his  gaiety,  devoid  of  boisterousness,  must  win  him  the 
favour  of  all  the  world." 

Though  Fe'ne'lon  was  doubtless  the  most 
notable  man  of  letters  who  eulogised  the 
Chevalier,  he  was  not  the  only  author  who 
admired  him  ;  and  two  writers  who  must  be 
mentioned  as  having  expressed  their  liking  for 
James  are  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  and 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton.  The  former  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  president  of 
the  "Hell-Fire  Club,"  but  in  his  own  day  he 
was  well  known  as  a  political  writer,  and  as 
author  of  numerous  parodies  and  satires.  He 
further  holds  the  distinction  of  having  elicited 
the  scathing  admiration  of  Pope,  who  describes 
him  as  : 

"  A  fool  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind, 
Too  rash  for  thoug-ht,  for  action  too  refined." 

Wharton  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Chevalier  at  Avignon  in  1716,  and  he  records 
in  his  Memoirs  how  charmed  he  was  with 
the  royal  exile,  of  whom  he  declares  that 
hereditary  right  to  the  British  throne  shone  in 
his  every  feature.  Anthony  Hamilton,  author 
of  the  inimitable  Memoirs  of  the  Count  Grammonty 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  Wharton  in  praising 
James.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  he  eulogises  with  great  zest  the 
Chevalier  and  his  sister, 4  and  again,  talking 
of  James  in  action  at  Oudenarde,  he  describes 
him  as  : 

"    .  .  .  ce  roi  charmant 

Que,  dans  los  dangers  de  la  guerre, 

J'ai  vu  tranquille,  indifferent." 
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The  above,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remind, 
is  far  from  being-  the  only  piece  of  verse  inspired 
by  the  Chevalier  de  St  George.  It  were  a  long 
matter  to  enumerate  all  the  songs  in  which 
Scotsmen  glorified  him  and  his  cause  ;  but  it 
may  be  noted,  as  being  of  particular  interest, 
that  James  elicited  the  ardent  sympathy  of  two 
Gaelic  poetesses,  Catriona  Maclean  and  Cicely 
Macdonald ;  and  that,  when  the  Earl  of  Mar 
led  the  Jacobite  clans  to  battle  in  1715,  he  had 
in  his  force  at  least  two  Highland  bards,  John 
Macdonald  and  Kenneth  Macrae.  Again,  when 
the  Chevalier's  arms  were  worsted  at  Glenshiel 
in  1719,  the  defeat  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  its  dirge,  but  was  duly  mourned  by  the 
family  bard  of  Lord  Seaforth. 

II 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  Charles  Edward  and  his  brother  Henry 
Benedict  were  born  into  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  and  refinement.  Like  almost  all  the 
Stuarts,  the  Chevalier  was  a  fond  parent,  and 
he  made  every  effort  to  train  up  his  sons  in 
the  way  they  should  go.  In  1723  there  was 
published  a  life  of  F£n£lon  by  Andrew  Michael 
Ramsay,  known  in  France  as  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay ;  and  James,  liking  this  biography, 
determined  to  have  its  author  as  tutor  to  Prince 
Charles.  Ramsay  had  been  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  A  voluminous  author, 
he  was  an  authority  on  education,  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  subject  entitled  Plans  for  the 
Education  of  a  Young  Prince.  On  receiving 
the  Chevalier's  overtures,  he  accepted  the  post 
of  pedagogue  to  Prince  Charles  ;  and,  though 
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he  acted  in  that  capacity  for  only  a  short  time, 
he  gained  James's  esteem  and  regard  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties. 
Soon  after  the  resignation  of  Ramsay,  James 
Murray,  titular  Earl  of  Dunbar,  was  appointed 
"to  be  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;" 
while  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  afterwards  took 
part  in  the  Forty-five,  received  the  position  of 
"  under  governor."  Charles  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  the  latter,  but  he  refused  to  learn 
anything,  either  from  him  or  from  his  other 
tutor.  The  Earl  Marischal  tells  that  the  prince, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  "got  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  governors  ;  "  while  Dunbar  himself,  describ- 
ing his  pupil  at  fourteen,  says  of  Charles  that  "  it 
is  impossible  to  get  him  to  apply  to  any  study 
as  he  ought  to  do,  or  indeed  in  any  tollerable 
degree,  by  which  means  the  Latin  goes  ill  on." 
The  poor  Chevalier  was  deeply  grieved  that 
nothing  would  induce  his  heir  to  learn  his 
lessons.  It  gave  him  particular  sorrow  that 
Charles,  like  most  bright  boys,  hated  the  sight 
of  pen  and  ink  ;  and,  writing  on  one  occasion 
to  reprimand  him  on  this  head,  he  said : 
"When  you  read  your  brother's  letter,  make 
a  short  meditation  upon  his  being  four  years 
younger  than  you." 

Though  Charles  Edward  refused  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  the  usual  educational  curriculum,  he 
was  not  really  a  backward  boy.  He  learned 
quickly  things  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
he  early  manifested  that  personal  chafm  which 
he  was  afterwards  to  exert  to  such  fatal  ends  in 
Scotland.  Describing  him  at  the  age  of  about 
four,  John  Hay,  Earl  of  Inverness,  says  that 
"the  prince  is  the  finest  child  in  the  world, 
healthy  and  strong,  speaks  everything,  and  runs 
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about  from  morning  to  night ;  "  and  he  adds  : 
"no  porter's  child  in  the  country  has  stronger 
legs  and  arms,  and  he  makes  good  use  of  them, 
for  he  is  continually  in  motion.  .  .  .  You  may 
easily  imagine  what  amusement  he  gives  to  his 
father  and  mother ;  and  indeed  they  have  little 
other  diversion."  At  a  later  date  the  Due  de 
Liria,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  writes  : 

"The  Prince  of  Wales  was  now  six  and  a  half,  and, 
besides  his  great  beauty,  was  remarkable  for  dexterity, 
grace,  and  almost  supernatural  address.  .  .  .  He  speaks 
English,  French,  and  Italian  perfectly,  and  altogether 
he  is  the  most  ideal  Prince  I  ever  met  in  the  course  of 
my  life." 

Another  tribute  of  a  like  nature  comes  from 
William  Hay  (a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Chevalier),  who,  describing  Charles  and  his 
brother  Henry  when  the  princes  were  aged 
respectively  twelve  and  seven,  says:  "They 
are  the  most  lively  and  engaging  two  boys  this 
day  on  earth." 

In  1734,  when  he  was  fourteen,  Charles  re- 
ceived his  baptism  of  firs,  fighting  at  the 
siege  of  Gaeta  under  the  command  of  the  Due 
de  Liria,  referred  to  above.  In  the  course  of 
this  short  campaign  the  prince  charmed  all  his 
comrades  in  arms,  and  many  of  these  broke 
into  articulate  praise  of  his  winning  conversa- 
tional powers.  "  His  manner  and  conversation 
are  really  bewitching,"  wrote  Liria  himself, 
while  another  admirer  testified  as  follows  : 

"The  Prince  exceeds  everything-  I  was  capable  of 
fancying-  about  him,  and  meets  here  with  as  many  ad- 
mirers as  he  hath  spectators.  When  talking  to  this  or 
the  other  person  about  their  respective  employments, 
one  would  imagine  that  he  had  made  the  inclinations  of 
those  with  whom  he  conversed  his  particular  study." 

Even  Lord  Dunbar,  who  was  with  his  pupil  a 
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Gaeta,  had  to  own  that  the  boy  whose  unwill- 
ingness to  learn  his  lessons  he  had  formerly 
lamented,  showed  extraordinary  precocity  in 
the  art  of  making  himself  beloved.  He  tells 
that  "the  prince  was  simply  adored,"  and  he 
further  relates  of  him  :  "  He  talks  to  the  Spanish 
soldiers  in  Spanish,  to  the  Walloons  in  French, 
serves  them  with  drink  with  his  own  hand,  and 
they  can  talk  of  nothing  else." 

The  power  of  charming  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  was  not  the  only  gift  which 
Charles  manifested  as  a  boy ;  for,  though  he 
would  neither  learn  his  lessons  in  such  a  way  as 
to  satisfy  his  tutor,  nor  write  letters  which  would 
please  his  father,  he  early  showed  an  aptitude 
for  music — a  thing  which,  surely,  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  either  Latin  or  corres- 
pondence. The  Earl  of  Inverness,  describing 
the  prince  when  he  was  but  four  years  of  age, 
declares  that  "He  is  a  great  musician,  and 
plays  on  his  violin  continually."  This,  probably, 
is  a  slight  exaggeration  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
as  he  grew  up,  Charles  became  a  really  com- 
petent musician.  Lord  Elcho,  who  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  prince  when  the  latter 
was  twenty,  mentions  him  at  that  time  as  caring 
far  more  for  music  than  for  anything  else  ;  and 
the  Chevalier  himself,  describing  his  son  at 
twenty-two,  tells  how  he  "  sits  down  and  diverts 
himself  with  musick  for  an  hour  or  two  .  . 
and  plays  his  part  upon  the  bass  viol  extremely 
wrell,  for  he  loves  and  understands  musick  to  a 
great  degree."  A  more  notable  testimony  comes 
from  Charles  de  Brosses,  first  president  of  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon.  He  was  in  Rome  at  a 
time  when  Charles  Edward  and  his  brother 
Henry  were  aged  respectively  nineteen  and 
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fourteen,  and,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  tells  that 
the  princes  "  sont  tous  deux  passioned  pour  la 
musique,  et  la  savent  parfaitement. "  He  adds  : 

"  L'aind  joue  tres  bien  du  violincelle  :  le  second  chante 
les  airs  italiens  avec  une  jolie  petit  voix  d'enfant  du 
meilleur  gfout ;  ils  ont  une  fois  la  semaine  un  concert 
exquis :  c'est  la  meilleure  musique  de  Rome,  je  n'y 
manque  jamais.  Hier,  j'entrai  pendant  qu'on  executait 
le  fameux  concerto  de  Corelli,  appele^  la  notte  di  natale ; 
je  t^moignai  du  regret  de  n'etre  pas  arrive^  plus  t6t  pour 
1'entendre  en  entier.  Lorsqu'il  rut  fink  et  qu'on  voulut 
passer  a  autre  chose,  le  Prince  de  Galles  dit  :  '  Non, 
attendez ;  recommen9ons  ce  concerto  ;  je  viens  d'oui'r 
dire  a  M.  De.  Brosses  qu'il  serait  bien  aise  de  1'entendre 
tout  entier.'"  "Je  vous  rapporte  volontiers  ce  trait," 
De  Brosses  concludes,  "  qui  marque  beaucoup  de 
politesse  et  de  bonteV'  5 

Besides  being  a  lover  of  music,  Charles  Edward 
was  early  fond  of  drawing  ;  and  a  sketch  of  his 
— a  child's  head  done  in  red  chalk — is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  reproduced  as  frontispiece  to 
this  book.  A  charming  little  picture,  it  is  well 
authenticated  as  being  his  work.  It  was  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Oliphants  of  Gask,  a 
staunch  Jacobite  family,  who  originally  received 
it  from  John  Edgar  (nephew  of  James  Edgar, 
the  Chevalier's  secretary) ;  and  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  when  sending  the  picture  to  Gask  has 
fortunately  been  preserved,  and  sets  at  rest  any 
doubt  which  might  arise  as  to  whether  Charles 
was  really  the  artist. 

"No  length  of  time,"  says  Edgar,  "can  make  me 
forget  Mr  Oliphant.  I  understand  you  have  collected 
several  Memorandums  of  our  Master,  and  have  the 
pleasure  to  send  you  a  child's  head,  drawn  by  him  when 
a  boy,  and  a  shot-bag  which  he  used  before  he  left 
Rome.  I  got  them  from  my  uncle  when  I  was  in  Italy 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  think  they  can  be  nowhere 
so  well  bestowed  as  in  your  collection."  6 

Mention  of  this  drawing  by  the  prince  recalls 
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that  Charles's  own  likeness  was  portrayed  up- 
wards of  seventy  times — a  fact  which  evinces 
his  keen  interest  in  the  fine  arts.  He  employed 
numerous  great  artists  in  this  work,  notably 
Lemoyne,  who  did  his  bust  in  marble  in  1747, 
and  De  la  Tour,  who  painted  his  portrait  in 
1749.  Ozias  Humphreys,  a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  on  visiting  Florence  in  1776,  was 
engaged  to  do  a  miniature  of  the  prince  ;  while 
Batoni,  who  is  said  to  have  done  pictures  of 
no  fewer  than  twenty-two  different  European 
sovereigns,  received  an  order  from  Charles  for 
his  portrait  so  late  as  1780. 

Ill 

Tradition  asserts  that  Charles  Edward,  after 
his  capture  of  Edinburgh,  sent  a  message  to 
Allan  Ramsay,  asking  him  to  come  to  Holyrood 
that  some  mark  of  his  new  sovereign's  favour 
might  be  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  that  the  poet, 
on  receiving  this  invitation,  wisely  contrived  to 
excuse  himself  from  doing  obeisance  at  the 
Stuart  court.7  Thomas  Ruddiman,  philologist 
and  author,  editor  of  George  Buchanan,  and 
some  time  librarian  of  the  Advocates'  Library, 
relates  that  he  (Ruddiman)  once  met  the  prince 
in  1745 ;  but  unfortunately  he  neither  says 
where  or  why  this  meeting  took  place,  nor 
furnishes  any  account  of  the  conversation  which 
passed. 8  Though  Ramsay  was  disloyal,  and 
Ruddiman  silent,  some  men  of  letters  played  a 
wholly  different  part  in  1745 ;  and  Charles 
Edward,  like  his  ancestor  the  Royal  Martyr, 
won  the  active  support  of  numerous  artists, 
authors,  and  men  of  culture.  Some  of  these 
were  personally  intimate  with  the  prince  ; 
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several  employed  their  pens  in  aiding  his  cause  ; 
and  a  number  sang  songs  in  his  honour. 

Two  artists  who  were  out  in  the  Forty-five 
are  John  Alexander  and  Sir  Robert  Strange. 
Little  is  known  of  the  former,  who,  in  A  List  of 
Persons  concerned  in  the  Rebellion  is  designated 
"picture-drawer;"  but  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  him,  for  he  was  descended  from 
George  Jamesone,  the  portrait-painter  for  whose 
work  Charles  I.  evinced  admiration.  Though 
Sir  Robert  Strange  fought  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  of  1745,  ne  can  hardly  be  claimed  as 
an  enthusiastic  Jacobite  ;  and  his  services  on 
behalf  of  the  Stuart  cause,  indeed,  were 
rendered  at  the  orders  of  his  fiancee,  Isabella 
Lumisden,  who,  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  white 
rose,  insisted  that  her  lover  should  draw  his 
sword  for  the  exiled  house.  Though  Strange 
was  not  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  he  proved  a 
useful  partisan,  inasmuch  as  he  employed  his 
skill  as  an  engraver  to  supply  the  prince  with 
bank-notes  in  his  hour  of  need.  Along  with 
Charles  Edward  he  designed  and  executed,  on 
the  eve  of  Culloden,  a  paper  currency  for  the 
use  of  the  Highland  Army  ;  while,  previously 
to  this,  he  had  helped  to  popularise  the  cause 
by  engraving  and  publishing  a  portrait  of  the 
royal  adventurer. 

Before  dealing  with  authors  and  men  of 
letters  who  were  personally  intimate  with 
Charles  Edward,  it  behoves  to  give  some 
brief  account  of  such  as  befriended  his  cause, 
or  wrote  on  its  behalf.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  Charles,  like  his  father  before  him, 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  two  Gaelic  bardesses. 
One  of  these  was  Nighean  Mhic  Aonghuis  Oig, 
of  the  Keppoch  family  ;  and  the  other  was 
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Catherine  Chisholm  (nee  Ferguson),  a  native  of 
Strathglass.  The  former,  in  1745,  composed 
a  Jacobite  song  entitled  "  Oran  air  Teachd 
Phrionns*  Tearlach,"  which  extends  to  106  lines, 
and  is  replete  with  loyalty  to  the  exiled  house. 
The  latter,  lamenting  in  song  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  who  fell  a  victim  to  Cumberland  at 
Culloden,  eulogises  Prince  Charles,  and,  referr- 
ing to  his  right  to  the  crown,  says  : 

"  Who  now  shall  wield  the  burnished  steel, 
Or  fill  the  throne  he  ought  to  fill  ?  " 

Three  men  of  letters  who  fall  to  be  mentioned 
as  having  been  "out"  in  1745  are  Robertson 
of  Struan,  Baird  of  Auchmeddan,  and  Donald 
Roy  Macdonald.  Struan,  the  poet-chief,  who, 
living  in  the  Highlands,  wrote  English  verse 
which  was  typically  Augustan,  fought  for  the 
Stuarts  both  in  1689  and  1715.  In  1745  he  was 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  but,  declaring  that 
"none  but  himself  should  raise  the  clan,"  he 
joined  the  Jacobite  army  on  its  march  from  the 
Highlands  to  Edinburgh.  Auchmeddan,  who 
enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  a  high  reputation 
as  a  classical  scholar,  was  author  of  two 
genealogical  works,  the  one  dealing  with  his 
own  house,  the  other  with  that  of  Duff,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  9  Donald  Roy  was  a 
humanist,  and  wrote  Latin  poems,  several  of 
which,  amongst  others  a  lament  for  Culloden, 
were  duly  captured  by  the  indefatigable  Bishop 
Forbes,  and  included  by  him  in  The  Lyon  in 
Mourning. 

Prince  Charles  did  not  rally  to  his  cause  such 
an  array  of  poets  as  set  out  to  break  themselves 
on  the  pikes  of  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  ; 
yet  the  Jacobite  Army  of  1745  included  a 
number  of  Gaelic  bards,  and  three  who  may 
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be  mentioned  here  are  Donald  Ban  Macdonald, 
Donald  Macdonald,  and  Alexander  Macdonald. 
Little  is  known  of  Donald  Ban,  save  that  he 
fought  at  Culloden,  and  was  captured  some 
time  after  that  battle.  Donald  Macdonald, 
who  was  a  son  of  Ronald  of  the  Shield,  of 
Civil  War  fame,  commanded  the  Glencoe  men 
in  the  Forty-five.  An  intimate  friend  of  Duncan 
Ban  Macintyre  (commonly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  Gaelic  singer  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century),  he  aspired  to  vie  with  that  poet  as  a 
describer  in  verse  of  the  bens  and  glens. 
Alexander  Macdonald  was  a  most  enthusiastic 
partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  and,  though  eighty 
years  of  age  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in 
Moidart,  gave  the  exiled  house  his  active 
support  throughout  the  rising.  He  wrote 
several  Jacobite  songs,  notably  "  Brosnachadh 
Do  na  Gaidheal  's  a'  Bhliadhna  1745,"  which 
is,  being  translated,  "An  Incitement  to  the 
Highlanders  in  the  Year  1745."  In  this,  calling 
on  the  clansmen,  in  a  very  earnest  and  religious 
strain,  to  follow  their  rightful  king,  he  says  : 

"Ye  clans  of  the  Gael 
Who  used  to  be  royal, 
Up  to  the  heights, 
Fortunate  for  you  is  the  present  time  ; " 

and  again  : 

"  Bravely,  and  fully  harnessed, 
Hasten  with  zest, 
With  bristling"  strength  upon  you, 
Ho  ro  !  up  to  the  heights." 

Those  men  of  letters  who  were  not  only  out 
in  1745,  but  were  also  friendly  with  Prince 
Charles,  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
Lowland  and  Highland ;  and  in  the  former 
category  the  most  interesting  are  Lord  Pitsligo, 
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Andrew  Lumisden,  Sir  James  Steuart  Denham 
of  Goodtrees,  and  William  Hamilton  of 
Bangour.  A  friend  of  F£ne"lon,  Pitsligo  was 
author  of  two  books,  Essays,  Moral  and 
Philosphical  (1734),  and  Thoughts  concerning 
Man's  Condition  (posthumously,  1763),  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age  in  1745,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  recall  that  Charles  Edward  was 
very  kind  to  him  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
that,  when  the  Highland  army  marched  into 
England,  Pitsligo  travelled  in  the  prince's  own 
carriage.  Andrew  Lumisden,  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  a  friend  of  James  Boswell, 10 
was  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome  and  its  Environs  (1797).  A  most  devoted 
Jacobite,  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  Prince  Charles,  and  acted  as  his  private 
secretary  during,  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
Forty-five.  Sir  James  Steuart  Denham  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  chief  work,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(1767),  was  the  first  systematic  exposition  of 
the  science  written  in  English.  Charles  Edward 
held  Sir  James  in  high  esteem,  and,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rising,  sent  him  to 
France  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 

It  cannot  be  shown  that,  throughout  the  Forty- 
five,  Hamilton  of  Bangour  became  at  all  intimate 
with  the  prince  whom  he  served  with  sword 
and  pen  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
poet,  a  Whig  by  birth  and  education,  was 
converted  to  the  Jacobite  faith  by  the  personal 
solicitations  of  Charles,  who  met  him  on  the 
continent  long  before  the  rising.11  Many  of 
Bangour's  poems  are  expressive  of  ardent 
Jacobitism  ;  and  of  these  the  most  interesting, 
in  the  present  case,  is  his  ode  on  the  battle  of 
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Prestonpans,  for  in  this  he  sings  the  praises  of 
the  prince  : 

"  What  arm  has  this  deliverance  wrought? 
'Tis  he  !  the  g-allant  youth  appears  ; 

0  warm  in  field,  and  cool  in  thought ! 
Beyond  the  slow  advance  of  years  ! 

Haste,  let  me,  rescued  now  from  future  harms> 
Strain  close  the  filial  virtue  in  my  arms. 

Early  I  nursed  this  royal  youth, 
Ah  !  ill  detained  on  foreign  shores  ; 

1  filled  his  mind  with  love  of  truth, 
With  fortitude  and  wisdom's  stores  : 

For  when  a  noble  action  is  decreed 

Heaven  forms  the  hero  for  the  destined  deed." 

In  another  verse  he  refers  to  Charles's  personal: 
charm  and  fascination  : 

"  He  came  !  he  spoke  !  and  all  around, 

As  quick  as  heaven's  quick-darted  flame, 
Shepherds  turned  warriors  at  the  sound, 

And  every  bosom  beat  for  fame  : 
They  caught  heroic  ardour  from  his  eyes, 
And  at  his  side  the  willing  heroes  rise." 

Turning"  to  Highland  men  of  letters  who- 
served  Charles  Edward  in  the  field,  and  were 
also  friendly  with  him,  there  occur  at  once  the 
names  of  Malcolm  Macleod  and  John  Roy 
Stewart.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
the  former,  save  that  he  materially  assisted 
the  prince  in  escaping  after  Culloden.  James 
Boswell,  touring  the  Hebrides  in  1773,  met 
Macleod  ;  and  he  tells  of  his  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  relates  how,  on  one  occasion,  he 
sang  the  company  a  Gaelic  song  "with  words 
of  his  own."  John  Roy  Stewart,  who  was  a 
most  devoted  and  affectionate  follower  of  the 
prince,  and  in  whom  Charles  placed  singular 
trust  and  confidence,  might  almost  be  described 
as  a  re-incarnation  of  the  typical  English 
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royalist  of  Caroline  times.  Theoretically  and 
practically,  he  was  an  able  soldier,  and  his 
prowess  at  Culloden  won  the  praise  of  Cumber- 
land himself.  As  a  poet,  he  wrote  in  English, 
Latin  and  Gaelic  ;  and  though,  like  too  many 
Celtic  bards,  his  work  was  never  issued  in  book 
form,  some  of  his  songs  are  still  known  and 
loved  in  the  Highlands.12 

Before  passing  to  the  greatest  Jacobite 
author,  a  word  is  due  to  Neil  MacEachain, 
who,  though  not  actually  "out"  in  1745, 
became  very  friendly  with  the  prince,  whom 
lie  aided  during  his  wanderings  in  the  Hebrides. 
MacEachain,  who  was  parish  schoolmaster  in 
South  Uist,  had  studied  in  the  Scots  College 
in  Paris,  and  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in 
the  Highlands  as  a  French  and  classical  scholar. 
He  was  also  a  musician,  playing  the  violin 
well,13  while  a  Gaelic  poem  from  his  pen  has 
survived  the  flight  of  time.  This  was  written 
soon  after  his  liberation  from  a  short  imprison- 
ment which  he  suffered  for  participating  in 
Charles's  escape,  and  it  is  of  interest  because 
inspired  by  devotion  to  the  Stuarts.  The  poet 
tells  that  he  has  been  taken  "from  the  isle  of 
my  love/'  because 

"  I  gave  assistance  to  Charles,  the  cherished, 
So  that  he  might  get  safely  across  the  sea." 

He  hopes  that  the  prince  will  come  again,  and 
vows  that  he  is  ready  to  serve  him  once  more  : 

"  The  prince  betook  him  to  France,  but  he'll  be  seen 

again, 
He  is  shut  out  of  the  land,  but  his  steps  will  be 

followed  ; 
And  Neil,  the  son  of  Hector,  the  son  of  James,  will 

be  again  under  ban, 
If  he  hasten  not  to  Charles,  running  and  leaping. 
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Alas  !  Fiongal,   daughter  of  Raonal,  O  light  was 

thy  step  ! 
Going  to  behold  thy  Charles  being  exalted  as  a 

king ! 
And  welcoming  him  to  his  palace,  with  the  golden 

crown  of  the  heroes, 
And  he  ruling  the  kingdom  with  mildness  and  peace."" 

Of  all  those  authors  who  served  Prince  Charles 
with  both  sword  and  pen,  the  greatest  was  un- 
doubtedly Alasdair  MacMhaigstir,  who,  if  not 
quite  so  fine  a  poet  as  Duncan  Ban  Macintyre,. 
was  certainly  second  only  to  him  among"  the 
Gaelic  bards  of  the  Georgian  age.  MacMhaigstir 
joined  Charles  Edward  at  the  raising  of  the 
standard  at  Glenfinnan,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  had  an  interview  with  the  prince  himself, 
and  to  have  extemporised  a  song  in  his  praise.. 
He  received  a  captain's  commission  under  young 
Clanranald,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served  in 
the  Jacobite  army  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.  A  schoolmaster  by  profession,  the 
poet  was  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and  he  holds 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to 
publish  a  volume  of  Gaelic  poetry.  This,  issued 
in  1751,  was  entitled  Ais-eiridh  na  sean  Chanain 
Albannaich,  which  is,  being  translated,  The 
Resurrection  of  the  Old  Languages  of  Albion. 
It  was  so  replete  with  Jacobite  ardour  that  it 
incurred  the  rage  of  the  government,  and  a 
copy  was  publicly  burned  at  Edinburgh  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

Whether  the  poet  actually  became  friendly 
with  Prince  Charles  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  admired  him  intensely,  that  he 
wrote  song  after  song  in  his  praise,  and  in 
support  of  his  cause,  and  that  the  fact  of  the 
Stuarts  having  inspired  much  of  the  work  and 
won  the  support  of  this  writer,  is  one  of  the 
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memorable  artistic  glories  of  that  house.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  MacMhaigstir's  poems 
is  "The  Year  of  Charles,"  in  which  the  bard, 
after  throwing  scorn  on  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and  drawing  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  country  in  the  absence  of  its  rightful  king, 
predicts  the  commencement  of  a  golden  epoch 
on  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  But 
the  loveliest  of  his  Jacobite  songs  is  undoubtedly 
"Morag,"  and  as  this  has  been  rendered  into 
English  with  a  certain  decree  of  success,  it 
may  be  partially  quoted  as  an  example  of  High- 
land poetry  as  evoked  by  loyalty  to  a  Stuart 
prince.  Charles  Edward  is  here  represented  in 
the  personality  of  a  young  girl  with  locks  of 
yellow  hair  waving  on  her  shoulders.  She  had 
gone  away  over  the  sea,  and  the  poet  entreats 
her  to  return  with  troops  of  other  maidens  to 
dress  the  red  cloth  (as  he  expresses  it),  which  is 
to  beat  the  English  red-coats.  Introducing 
himself  as  one  who  had  followed  Morag  in 
foreign  lands,  and  who  is  still  ready  to  serve 
her,  he  begins  : 

"  Lovely  Morag-,  rich  in  ringlets, 
I  would  sing  your  praises  sweetly. 

O'er  the  deep  from  us  you  journeyed, 
Soon  returning  may  we  see  you. 

Troops  of  maidens  round  you  pressing, 
Fit  to  dress  the  red-cloth  neatly. 

Dainty  Morag  is  my  dear  one, 

Round  whose  ears  the  locks  are  sweeping-. 

O'er  her  shapely  shoulders  falling 
Blinding  all  that  chance  to  see  them." 

The   poet  vows   to  cleave   to   his   beloved  for 

ever : 
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"  I  would  follow  you  and  serve  you 
Still  unswerving  in  allegiance. 

Cling  to  you  with  love  compelling, 
Like  the  shell  to  rock  adhering. 

With  your  love  my  soul  is  flaming, 
All  my  frame  with  longing  eager. 

Morag  with  the  face  divinest, 
Fair  the  lines  of  every  feature." 

In  one  of  his  finest  passages,  the  bard  sing's  of 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  Highlanders  : 

"  From  the  Orkneys  south  to  Manann, 
Many  a  man  adores  you  dearly. 

There  would  come,  did  you  but  call  them, 
Many  a  stalwart  Highland  hero, 

Who,  with  claymore  and  with  shield,  would 
Cannon's  thunder  charge  unfearing. 

Many  a  youth  with  ardour  swelling 
Loves  you  well  in  High  Dunedin. 

These  would  boldly  gather  round  you, 
Once  they  found  that  you  were  near  them. 

All  the  Gael  their  love  would  show  you, 
Faithful,  though  the  world  should  leave  you."14 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  Gaelic  literature, 
it  is  well  to  devote  a  word  to  such  eighteenth 
century  poets  of  Ireland  as  wrote  in  Irish  in 
praise  and  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts  ;  for,  though 
these  poets  never  came  actually  into  personal 
contact  with  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  and 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  are,  in  conse- 
quence, of  less  importance  than  the  bards 
of  the  Highlands,  they  nevertheless  wrote 
some  beautiful  songs  to  the  glory  of  the  Stuart 
princes,  and  are  thus  well  worthy  of  at  least  a 
passing  notice. 

Considering  the  conduct  of  James  VII. 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  is  strange 
that  the  Stuarts  should  be  honoured  at  all 
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in  Irish  poetry ;  yet  it  is  true  that,  though 
no  other  English  king  is  glorified  in  the  bardic 
minstrelsy  of  Ireland,  James  VII.  is  duly  eulo- 
gised therein,  as  also  are  his  son  and  eldest 
grandson.  Strangely  enough,  too,  the  Stuarts 
figure  to  this  day  in  some  of  the  popular  ballads 
of  the  Irish  Gael ;  and  lately,  when  the  Irish 
Gaelic  League  set  itself  to  collect  songs  which 
were  well  known  to  the  peasantry,  but  which 
had  never  been  printed,  one  of  the  members 
discovered  a  long  Jacobite  poem  containing  one 
particularly  exquisite  line,  Prebaim  mo  chroidhe 
le  mo  Stuart  glegeal — my  heart  leaps  up  with 
my  bright  Stuart.  Before  passing  to  particulars, 
it  is  intensely  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
old  Irish  bards  refers  to  the  aesthetic  tastes  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  ;  for  in  conjuring  his  country- 
men of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  cleave  to  James  VII., 
he  describes  that  king  as  "persevering,  well- 
tempered,  affectionate,  stout,  sweet,  kind, 
poetical!  " 

Never  seeing  Charles  Edward,  the  Irish 
Jacobite  poets  did  not  feel  for  the  prince  that 
intense  personal  devotion  which  he  won  in 
the  Highlands  ;  and  their  songs  are  concerned, 
not  so  much  with  deification  of  the  royal  wan- 
derer as  with  hatred  of  England,  glorification 
of  downtrodden  Erin,  and  hopes  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  will  banish  all  troubles  be- 
setting the  Irish  Gael  under  Hanoverian  rule. 
One  anonymous  singer  of  1745  thus — the  lines 
have  been  very  freely  translated — expresses  the 
said  sentiments  : 

"  The  hope  of  your  coming-  o'er  Erin  has  brightened 

In  wakefulness  present,  in  vision  displayed, 
Until  in  your  promise  her  shackles  seem  lig-htened, 
And  rent  from  her  bosom  the  shroud  that  arrayed. 
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Oh  !  gleam  but  your  swords  on  the  goats  to  advance  ! 

Bid  our  Charles  to  the  front  his  position  to  take ! 
And  at  liberty's  glance  a  wide  host  from  their  trance 

Over   bright    Sliev-na-mon  and    Knock-Greny   will 
wake." 

While  the  above  song  is  fairly  characteristic  of 
Irish  Jacobitism,  a  few  of  the  poets  of  Erin 
write  in  a  different  strain  ;  and,  indeed,  at  least 
one  anonymous  bard  speaks  of  the  prince  in  a 
strain  which  recalls  Highland  loyalty.  "The 
prince  and  heart-secret  Charles,"  he  says,  "that 
is  sorrowful  now  and  under  weariness  .  .  . 
will  be  under  esteem,  and  the  Gael  pleasant  in 
the  lime-white  house.  ...  It  is  friendly,  fair, 
bright,  companionable,  loving",  brave,  Charles 
will  be,  with  sway,  without  a  mist  about  him." 
Besides  speaking  of  the  goodly  deeds  Charles  is 
going  to  do  for  Ireland,  many  of  the  bards  of 
that  country  describe  the  prince  by  fond  and 
beautiful  names,  such  as  paistheen  finn  (fair 
child),  or  ur-ghas  6g  (fresh  young  branch). 

Two  Irish  Jacobite  poets  who  merit  special 
mention  are  William  O'Heffernan,  commonly 
called  Dall  (the  blind),  and  Andrew  Magrath, 
familiarly  known  as  An  Mangaire  Siigach  (the 
jolly  pedlar).  O'Heffernan's  songs  on  behalf  of 
the  Stuarts  are  almost  all  truly  Celtic  in  tone. 
In  one  poem,  Cliona  of  the  Rock,  the  poet  tells 
how,  in  a  dream,  he  met  Cliona,  one  of  the 
fabled  beings  of  the  fairy  tribe,  and  he  recounts 
how,  on  asking  his  fair  guide  if  the  Gael  would 
yet  be  free,  he  received  the  following  answer  : 

"  Your  Charles,  they  say,  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave  ; 
But  heed  them  not,  for  in  the  forts  of  hills 
A  prouder  theme  the  pealing  anthem  fills  ; 

Truth  beams  upon  the  crest  of  Cashell's  son ; 
Hosts  gird  him  round,  our  own,  our  righteous  one ; 
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Banba's  (Ireland's)  warm  heart  with  him  no   despot 

shares, 

The  slumbering-  blade,  lo  !  tardy  justice  bares  ; 
Down  with  the  spoiler,  till  no  English  tread 
May  pause  in  ang-uish  o'er  the  countless  dead." 

O'Heffernan  can  find  nothing  too  bitter  to  say  of 
the  Hanoverian  Government,  and  in  one  poem 
he  exults  because  "the  harvest  will  be  a  bad 
one,  and  with  no  joy  in  it  to  Seagan  (England). 
George  will  be  sent  back,  and  the  tribe  that  was 
so  high  up  will  be  left  without  gold  or  town- 
lands. "  Sometimes  he  writes  in  more  hopeful 
strain,  and  at  one  place  he  tells  how,  when  very 
downhearted,  "on  the  edge  of  the  great  wood 
under  a  harsh  cloak  of  sorrow,"  he  is  cheered 
by  the  pleasant  sound  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
search  of  their  rightful  king.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  clung  through  life  to  hopes  of  seeing 
Charles  Edward  restored,  yet  he  frequently  ex- 
presses regret  that  loyalty  to  the  exiled  house 
is  waning,  and  that  even  the  poets  are  gradually 
losing  their  devotion  to  the  good  cause.  "  And 
they  even  leave  their  verses,"  he  says,  "with- 
out any  account  of  Charles,  the  wanderer,  though 
I  promise  you  they  are  not  satisfied  without 
giving  some  lines  on  Seagan  Buidhe." 

Though  O'Heffernan  wrote  thus  concerning 
his  brother  bards,  some  of  these — unknown  to 
him  perhaps — stood  firm  for  the  Stuart  line 
after  Culloden,  and  amongst  such  poets  is 
Magrath.  In  his  Song  of  Deliverance,  which 
was  written  several  years  after  the  '45,  he  assures 
that  Charles  will  come  once  more,  and  will  again 
inspire  doughty  deeds  : 

"The  fleet  is  prepared,  and  proud  Charles  is  commanding, 
And  wide  o'er  the  waves  the  white  sail  is  expanding ; 
The  dark  broods  of  Luther  shall  quail  at  their  landing, 
The  Gael,  like  a  tempest,  shall  burst  on  the  foe." 
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But  the  most  interesting  of  the  Irish-writing 
Jacobite  bards  is  John  O'Donnell,  or,  in  Irish, 
Seagan  Clarach  Macdomhnaill.  A  true  Celt, 
he  was  devoted  to  olden  institutions  ;  and  he 
long  maintained  sessions  of  the  native  bards, 
and  presided  over  them  at  Rath  Luire,  as 
Charleville  is  called  in  Irish.  He  was  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  he  set  his  heart  upon 
rendering  Homer  into  the  language  of  Erin  ; 
but,  though  he  began  the  work,  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  it,  and  his  fragment  of  translation 
was  never  published. 

O'Donnell's  Jacobite  work  is  at  once  typical 
of  Irish  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  and  characteristic 
of  the  Celtic  muse.  In  one  song  he  sees  his 
beloved  country  "like  a  young  queen  that  is 
going  astray  for  the  king  being  vanished  from 
her,  that  had  a  right  to  come  and  set  her 
loose  ;  "  and  in  Aisling  ar  Eire  he  tells  how, 
on  falling  into  a  dream,  Ireland  appeared  to 
him  as  a  fairy,  led  him  to  Cruachan,  Tara,  and 
other  places  famous  in  legend  and  myth,  but 
vanished  when  he  asked  her  when  the  Gael 
would  throw  off  the  English  yoke.  Though 
sometimes,  as  in  this  last,  his  Jacobitism  is 
veiled,  at  other  times  he  refers  definitely  to  the 
exiled  dynasty.  For  instance,  in  ClaragKs 
Lament — a  now  almost  forgotten  song  which 
was  long  cherished  in  its  original  Irish  form — 
he  depicts  the  woman  of  Scotland  mourning 
for  her  husband  King  Charles,  and  says  : 

"  The  name  of  my  darling-  none  must  declare, 

Though  his  fame  be  like  sunshine  from  shore  to  shore : 
But  oh  !  may  heaven — heaven  hear  my  prayer, 
And  waft  the  hero  to  my  arms  once  more. 

My  heart — it  danced  when  he  was  near, 
Ah  !  now  my  woe  is  the  young-  Chevalier  ; 
'Tis  a  pang-  that  solace  ne'er  can  know, 
That  he  should  be  banished  by  a  rightless  foe." 
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Sometimes  O'Donnell  can  find  nothing-  too 
harsh  to  say  of  the  Sassenach  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  King".  In  one  song1  he  looks  for- 
ward to  seeing  "timid  George  tame  upon  the 
road,  without  wine,  without  meat,  without 
thread  for  his  shoes;  "  and  elsewhere  he  writes: 
"  I  beseech  of  God,  I  ask  and  I  pray  very  hard, 
to  cast  out  the  gluttons  that  tormented  the 
generous  race  of  the  Gael,  from  the  island  of 
the  west,  under  hard  bonds,  and  to  banish  the 
foreign  devils  from  us." 

Prebaim  mo  chroidhe  le  mo  Stuart  glegeal! 
Surely  the  Stuarts  served  Irish  art  nobly  by 
evoking  that  exquisite  line,  and  by  inspiring 
the  other  Jacobite  songs  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
And  indeed,  thinking  over  the  matter  contained 
in  the  last  few  pages,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
Charles  Edward,  by  coming  to  Scotland  in 
1745,  unconsciously  exercised  a  very  consider- 
able influence  on  Gaelic  literature  of  the  Georgian 
age.  But  the  prince's  connection  with  the  men 
of  letters  of  his  time  does  not  consist  only  in  his 
having  won  the  support,  and  inspired  the  songs, 
of  the  various  Gaelic  singers  noted  above ;  for,  in 
exile  on  the  continent  after  his  attempt  to  re- 
instate his  dynasty  on  the  British  throne,  he 
became  intimate  and  even  friendly  with  numer- 
ous authors.  It  is  probable  that  he  knew 
Voltaire  ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  that  writer,  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans,  when  Jacobite  hopes  were  high, 
drew  up  an  enthusiastic  manifesto,  urging  the 
French  king  to  aid  the  Stuarts.  During  his 
stay  at  Basel  in  1755-56,  Charles  contributed  to 
the  support  of  Rousseau  ;  while,  at  other  periods 
of  his  life  on  the  continent,  he  became  friendly 
with  Bonstetten  and  with  Montesquieu.  The 
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former,  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  Recherches  sur  la  Nature  et  les  Lots  de 
F Imagination  and  L'Homme  du  Midi  et  tHonvme 
du  Nord,  tells  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  pleasure  he 
found  in  the  royal  exile's  company ;  and  he 
attests  that  the  prince,  even  late  in  life,  was  a 
good  conversationalist,  "liked  to  have  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking-  English,  and  was  given  to 
talking  a  great  deal  about  his  adventures." 

Charles's  intimacy  with  Montesquieu  is  of  sin- 
gular interest,  for  that  author  keenly  admired  the 
prince,  and  eulogised  a  protest  which  the  latter, 
on  his  being  ejected  from  France  on  account  of 
a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  Government.  In  this 
protest,  after  writing  of  the  "hereditary  right 
of  our  royal  house  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,"  and  referring  to  the  wrongs  which 
his  dynasty  has  sustained,  Charles  proceeds  to 
speak  with  pride  of  those  who  have  served  his 
cause  in  the  field  ;  and  he  offers  assurance  "to 
those  who  have  given  us  recently  strong  proofs 
of  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  our  royal 
family,  and  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  their 
country,  that  nothing  shall  ever  alter  the  lively 
and  sincere  love  which  our  birth  inspires  us  with 
for  them."  Far  from  being  insensible  of  all 
they  have  suffered  for  him,  he  affirms  "that  the 
just  gratitude  which  we  have  for  their  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  courage,  shall  never  be  effaced  from 
our  heart ;  "  and  adds  : 

"  That,  so  far  from  listening  to  any  proposition  that 
tends  to  destroy  and  weaken  the  indissoluble  ties  which 
unite  us,  we  look  and  always  will  look  upon  ourselves 
as  under  the  most  infinite  and  indispensable  obligation 
to  be  constantly  attentive  to  all  that  which  may  contri- 
bute to  their  happiness,  and  that  we  shall  be  always 
ready  to  spill  the  very  last  drop  of  our  blood  to  relieve 
them  from  a  foreign  yoke." 
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Charles  sent  a  copy  of  this  protest  to 
Montesquieu,  writing"  to  the  author  in  the 
following  terms  : 

"  Comme  je  suis  bien  persuade"  Monsieur  de  votre 
amitie"  et  zele  pour  moy  je  vous  envoyer  un  petite 
ouvrage  que  j'ay  cru  d'avoir  mettre  au  jour  et  vous  prie 
de  la  rendre  aussi  publique  que  vous  les  pourriez.  Vous 
voyez  que  j'agfi  bien  differement  de  vous  puisque  j'ay 
appris  qu'il  paroit  une  novelle  edition  de  votre  livre  sur 
les  Remains  et  que  vous  ne  m'en  ayiez  point  fait  part. 
La  confiance  devroit  etre  mieux  etabli  entre  les  auteurs, 
j'espere  que  ma  facon  de  penser  pour  vous  m'attirera  la 
continuation  de  votre  bonne  volonte  pour  moi." 

Replyingto  theabove  in  alongletter,  Montesquieu 
tells  the  prince  that  his  protest  is  "  ecritte 
avec  simplicity,  avec  noblesse  et  me'me  avec 
eloquence/'  and  praises  the  sentiments  which 
he  expresses  concerning  "les  braves  gens  qui 
vous  ont  suivi  et  dans  vos  victoires  et  dans  vos 
malheurs."  He  agrees  that  Charles  is  "an 
author,"  declares  that,  were  he  not  so  great  a 
prince,  he  would  try  to  secure  him  "  une  place 
a  1'acadamie  francoise,"  and  concludes  : 

"J'ay  1'honneur  d'estre  avec  un  respect  infini,  De  votre 
Altesse  Royale  Monseigneur, 

le  tres  humble  et  tres  obeisant  serviteur, 

Montesquieu." 

It  was  not  merely  as  a  compliment  to  royal 
blood  that  Montesquieu  addressed  Charles 
Edward  in  these  terms  ;  for  between  the  prince 
and  the  author  there  existed  a  real  friendship, 
which,  lasting  for  several  years,  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  Charles's  standpoint 
towards  religion.15  How  then,  did  the  royal 
exile  originally  form  this  friendship  ?  Though 
he  did  not  come  to  know  Mile.  Ferrand  till 
after  he  first  knew  Montesquieu,  it  was  probably 
owing  to  his  intimacy  with  this  lady  that  he 
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came  into  contact  to  any  great  extent  with  the 
French  philosophes  and  their  theories.  Mile. 
Ferrand  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  figure,  and 
she  deserves  mention  here,  because  she  was 
one  of  the  prince's  confidantes  in  esthetic 
matters. 

From  1749  to  1752  Charles  Edward  preserved 
an  incognito.  An  exile,  without  a  roof  to  cover 
his  head  in  any  land  but  the  Papal  States,  to 
which  he  refused  to  go,  he  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  and  frequently  defied  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  making  visits  to 
Paris.  When  on  one  of  these  visits,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  incognito  should  be  doubly 
sure  ;  and  it  was  Mile.  Ferrand  who  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  come  thus  unknown,  and 
who  enabled  him  to  stay  hidden,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  French  capital.  Again  and  again 
she  sheltered  him  in  the  Convent  of  St  Joseph, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  in  which  institution 
she  resided,  there  being  attached  thereto  several 
suites  of  apartments  where  ladies  of  rank  might 
live  in  some  seclusion  from  the  world.  When 
on  one  of  his  visits  to  this  sanctuary,  Charles 
was  wont  to  remain  hidden  by  day,  while  at 
night  he  listened  to  the  conversation  of  a 
brilliant  salon,  frequented  by  Montesquieu, 
Madame  du  Deffand,  and  Condillac.  The  last 
mentioned  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Mile.  Ferrand  ;  and,  in  the  preliminary  chapter 
of  his  Traite  des  Sensations,  he  mentions  her  in 
terms  of  high  esteem,  eulogises  her  intellectual 
gifts,  and  says  that  she  had  a  great  part  in  the 
making  of  his  book.  The  lady  was  not  only 
the  friend  of  numerous  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  letters,  but  was  herself  a  writer,  being 
authoress  of  a  life  of  Cartouche  the  robber. 
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Despite  her  friendship  with  notable  people, 
and  the  fact  of  her  authorship,  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  Mile  Ferrand  ;  and  her  life- 
story,  like  that  of  Charles  during  the  time  he 
preserved  an  incognito,  is  veiled  in  mystery. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  when  the 
prince  first  made  her  acquaintance,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  began  to  correspond  before 
they  actually  met,  and  that  the  connection 
between  them  was  of  a  peculiarly  romantic 
kind.  Charles's  first  known  communication  to 
Mile.  Ferrand  is  dated  June  1749.  Its  tenor  is 
mysterious,  but  the  letter  is  of  interest  because 
the  prince  refers  directly  to  the  lady's  work  as  a 
writer.  "The  confidence,"  he  writes,  "which 
I  propose  to  place  in  you  may  seem  singular, 
as  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  know  you.  .  .  . 
You,  who  have  made  a  Relation  de  Cartouche, 
may  consent  to  be  the  depositary  of  my  letter." 
In  the  following  month  Charles  writes  again, 
this  time  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  very  bold  of  Cartouche  to  write  once  more,  without 
knowing  whether  you  wish  to  be  concerned  with  him, 
but  people  of  our  profession  are  usually  impudent, 
indeed  we  must  be,  if  we  are  to  earn  our  bread.  ...  I 
pray  you  to  have  some  confidence  in  this  handwriting-, 
and  to  believe  that  Cartouche,  though  he  be  Cartouche, 
is  a  true  friend." 

It  was  shortly  after  writing  these  mysterious 
letters  that  Charles  first  became  the  guest  of 
Mile.  Ferrand  at  Paris.  Thenceforth  the  two 
were  fast  friends,  and  the  prince's  occasional 
letters  to  the  lady  are  of  singular  fascination, 
inasmuch  as  they  elucidate  to  some  extent  his 
taste  in  literature.  In  December  1750  Charles 
asks  Mile.  Ferrand  to  buy  him  L  Esprit  de  Lois 
by  his  friend  Montesquieu,  and  a  book  called 
Les  Amours  de  Mile.  Fanfiche  ;  while  early  in  the 
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following  year  he  requests  her  to  procure  him 
copies  of  Racine's  Athalie,  of  Richardson's 
Clarissa,  and  of  a  work  entitled  La  Chimie  de 
Nicola.  Writing  to  the  prince  about  this  time, 
the  lady  assures  him  that  some  new  philosophical 
works  which  he  had  asked  for  are  worthless 
rubbish;  while  "worse  was  never  printed"  is 
her  criticism  of  L'Histoire  des  Passions  and  Le 
Spectacle  de  FHomme.  But  of  all  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Charles  and  Mile.  Ferrand 
at  this  period,  the  most  fascinating  is  that  which 
evinces  the  prince's  admiration  for  Henry  Field- 
ing. Writing  to  his  friend  on  one  occasion, 
Charles  asks  her  to  send  him  a  copy  of  Tom 
Jones,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  requested 
"de  faire  avoire  une  ouvrage  de  Mr  Filding's 
(auteur  de  Tom  Jones),  qui  s'apel  Joseph  Andrews, 
dans  sa  langue  naturelle,  et  la  traduction  aussi." 
It  would  be  intensely  interesting  to  know  what 
the  prince  thought  of  these  immortal  works. 
An  active-minded  man,  he  must  have  enjoyed 
Fielding's  delicate  satire ;  but,  reading  Tom 
Jones,  he  must  have  burned  with  righteous 
indignation  on  finding  the  Jacobite  Highlanders 
of  1745  described  as  "  banditti." 

It  was  not  only  through  Mile.  Ferrand  that 
Charles  procured  books.  At  Paris  in  1748  he 
bought  an  edition  of  Machiavelli's  works  in 
Italian,  paying  10  livres  for  the  four  volumes, 
while  in  1769  he  received  from  Bishop  Forbes  a 
copy  of  Narrative  of  the  Escape — a  work  which 
must  have  interested  him  greatly,  inasmuch  as 
it  deals  with  his  own  (the  prince's)  wanderings 
after  Culloden.16 

Charles  Edward  took  good  care  of  his  library, 
and  was  wont  to  be  much  annoyed  when  any  of 
his  volumes  went  astray.  At  one  time  he  asks 
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Mile.  Ferrand  at  Paris  for  a  list  of  the  books 
he  had  left  there,  while,  writing  in  1749  to 
Avignon  (where  he  had  just  been  staying)  to  a 
correspondent  whose  name  is  not  disclosed,  he 
says :  "I  received  yours  with  a  list  of  my 
bookes  :  I  find  sume  missing  of  them,  par- 
ticularly Fra  Paolo  (Sarpi)  and  Boccacio,  which 
are  both  rare.  If  you  find  any  let  me  know  it." 
Again,  in  1753,  he  sent  some  books  for  safe 
keeping  to  Waters,  the  banker — a  fact  evinced 
by  the  existence  of  a  receipt  furnished  by  the 
latter.  In  1781  Charles's  brother,  the  Cardinal, 
claimed  certain  volumes  then  in  the  custody  of 
the  titular  king  of  England.  The  latter  was 
loath  to  let  these  leave  the  regal  library, 
a  propos  of  which  his  wife,  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  at  that  time  not  wholly  emancipated 
from  her  husband,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal:  "The 
king  will  not  send  you  the  books,  because  you 
have  not  asked  him  again  since  he  forwarded 
you  the  catalogue.  He  does  not  remember 
that  you  have  already  asked  for  them  ten  times. 
Really  my  dear  husband  is  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  he  will  not 
give  up  those  books."  Charles  soon  relented, 
however,  and  his  wife  wrote  to  her  brother-in-law : 
"  I  hear  the  king  has  decided  to  send  you  the 
books."  In  course  of  time  the  Cardinal  became 
possessed  of  all  his  brother's  literary  treasures, 
for  Charles  Edward  left  his  library  to  his  natural 
daughter,  who,  on  her  death,  bequeathed  it  to 
her  uncle.  In  her  will  she  stated  "that  all 
those  books  which  his  royal  grace,  the  Lord 
Cardinal,  her  uncle,  shall  not  think  fitted  for  his 
said  library,  shall  be  given  and  consigned  to 
her  said  testamentary  executor,  the  Abbate 
Waters."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
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the  Cardinal  thought  Tom  Jones  and  Joseph 
Andrews  "fitted  for  his  said  library,"  but  un- 
fortunately history  is  dumb  on  this  point. 

There  exists  still  a  book  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Charles  Edward.  It  is  a  small  quarto, 
bound  in  vellum,  with  a  Prince  of  Wales  feather 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  face,  while  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover  is  written,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
handwriting  :  "  Prince  Charles's  copy,  with  his 
initials  at  the  end  in  his  own  handwriting." 
The  book  is  by  Sir  William  Cornwallis,  and  is 
entitled  Essay  es,  or  rather  Encomious  Prayers 
of  Sadnesse.  Published  at  London  in  1616,  it  is 
"Printed  by  George  Purslowe  for  Richard 
Hawkins,"  and  is  "to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in. 
Chauncery  Lane." 

There  is  a  friendly  intimacy  about  a  man's 
library  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  of 
his  possessions.  To  read  of  Charles's  books, 
to  think  of  his  affection  for  them,  to  look  at  a 
volume  which  actually  belonged  to  him — da 
these  not  bring  us,  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  evoked  by  a  tale  of  his  deeds  in  the  field,  or  by 
the  sight  of  his  targe  or  claymore,  into  personal 
touch  with  this  old-time  idol  of  Highland  hearts? 

IV 

Fascinating  as  it  is  to  recollect  Charles's 
affection  for  literature,  it  is  even  more  in- 
teresting to  recall  his  love  for  music.  As 
already  noted,  he  was  fond  of  this  art  as  a 
boy ;  and  the  taste  remained  with  him  to  the 
end,  and  was  his  main  solace  during  the  sad 
years  which  concluded  his  life.  During  his 
brief  stay  at  Paris  in  1748,  he  rented  a  house 
in  the  Quai  de  Th^atins  for  the  purpose,  as 
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he  said,  of  being  near  the  opera ;  and  when  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  forced  Louis  XV.  to 
eject  Charles  from  France,  it  was  at  the  opera- 
house  that  the  French  officials  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  refractory  prince.  Banished  from 
France,  Charles  was  still  able  to  gratify  his 
musical  tastes ;  for,  during  his  stay  in  Italy 
(1766-1788),  he  went  much  to  concerts  and  to 
the  opera.  Andrew  Lumisden  repeatedly  men- 
tions his  royal  master's  predilection  in  this 
respect,  and,  writing  in  1768,  he  says  : 

<(  On  Saturday  our  carnival  begins.  Fond  of  music,  the 
king-  intends  to  amuse  himself  at  the  opera.  He  has 
ordered  boxes  to  be  taken  for  him  at  the  theatres 
d'Aliberti  and  Argentina." 

Unfortunately  Lumisden  does  not  state  what 
operas  were  staged  upon  this  or  any  other 
occasions  when  Charles  was  at  the  theatre. 
It  is  probable  that  he  lived  to  hear  some  of 
Mozart,  for  much  of  that  composer's  best  work 
\vas  done  before  1780.  He  may  even  have 
heard  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni,  for  the  former 
was  produced  in  1786,  and  the  latter  in  the 
following  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prince 
was  truly  susceptible  to  music,  particularly 
when  it  held  any  directly  personal  interest 
•or  association  for  him.  One  of  his  bio- 
graphers relates  that  once,  at  a  musical 
evening  given  by  Charles  Edward,  some  one 
ventured  to  sing  "  Lochaber  no  More"  ;  and 
the  writer  further  tells  that  this  was  too  much 
for  the  prince,  who  bent  down  his  head,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.17 
The  story  is  unauthenticated  and  sentimental,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity  ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that,  in  his  latter  years,  the  royal 
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exile  could  not  bear  to  hear   any  mention  of 
Scotland  and  the  Highlands. 

Charles  was  not  dependent  on  the  musical 
skill  of  others  ;  and,  while  it  is  improbable  that 
he  found  much  time  to  practice  his  violincello 
for  some  years  after  his  return  from  Scotland  in 
1746,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 
he  resumed  the  beloved  instrument.  "  His 
only  relief,"  writes  Lumisden  of  the  prince  so- 
late  as  1766,  "  is  a  little  music  and  shooting. 
Giovanni  and  his  violincello  assists  him  in  the 
former."  As  a  musician,  Charles's  tastes  were 
catholic  ;  for,  besides  the  violincello,  he  played 
both  the  French  horn  and  the  bagpipes.18  His 
musical  enthusiasm  did  not  manifest  itself  only 
in  playing,  for  he  aspired  also  to  be  a  composer 
— a  fact  related  by  Domenico  Corri,  composer 
of  The  Travellers,  an  opera  which  is  still  known 
to  some  music-lovers,  and  which,  curiously 
enough,  was  played  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  same 
night  as  Charles  Lamb's  unfortunate  farce,  Mr 

H .19     Corri  wrote  an  autobiography;  and 

therein,  describing  Charles  Edward's  declining 
years,  he  says  : 

"  That  prince  frequently  gave  entertainments  and 
concerts  to  the  nobility,  the  conducting  of  which  was 
also  assigned  to  me.  With  Prince  Charles  I  had,  pre- 
viously to  this  period,  lived  two  years,  during  which  he 
had  kept  entirely  private,  not  seeing  anyone  whatever, 
it  being  the  reign  of  the  preceding  Pope,  who  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  title  he  assumed. 

In  his  retired  life  Prince  Charles  employed  his  life  in 
exercise  and  music,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond. 
I  usually  remained  alone  with  him  every  evening,  the 
prince  playing  the  violincello,  and  I  the  harpsichord, 
also  composing  together  little  pieces  of  music  ;  yet  these 
ttte-h-t&es  were  of  a  sombre  cast.  The  apartment  in 
which  we  sat  was  hung  with  old  red  damask,  with  two 
candles  only,  and  on  the  table  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols 
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{instruments  not  at  all  congenial  to  my  fancy),  which  he 
would  often  take  up,  examine,  and  again  replace  on  the 
table  ;  yet  the  manners  of  this  prince  were  always  mild, 
affable,  and  pleasing."  w 

None  of  the  prince's  musical  compositions 
have  survived,  which  is  matter  for  great  regret. 
As  Walter  Pater  has  pointed  out  in  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  passages,  "All  art  aspires  con- 
stantly to  the  condition  of  music  ;  "  and  it  is 
certain  that  much  can  be  expressed  through  the 
medium  of  sound  which  is  wholly  beyond  that 
of  words.  It  is  probable  that,  in  those  pieces 
which  the  prince  composed  with  Domenico 
Corri,  he  gave  voice  to  depths  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment  such  as  none  of  his  letters  or 
recorded  sayings  express  ;  and,  had  some  of 
these  pieces  come  down  to  us,  they  would 
assuredly  have  formed  the  most  touching  relics 
of  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous, however,  to  regret  the  loss  of  any  links 
with  this  prince ;  for  his  life-story  is  already 
repletewith  human  interest — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  which  would 
add  to  the  pathos  which  attaches  to  his  history. 
Is  there  not  human  interest  enough  in  the  thought 
of  the  royal  exile  seeking  whatTh^ophile  Gautier 
calls  "la  consolation  des  arts,"  striving  to  forget 
his  sorrows  by  journeying  into  the  little  heaven 
which  is  art  ? 

V 

If  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York, 
lacked  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  his  ancestors, 
and  was  devoid  of  the  personal  charm  of  his 
brother,  he  yet  maintained  the  aesthetic  tradi- 
tion of  his  race,  and  was  a  lover  of  art.  In 
all  likelihood  he  was  more  cultured  and  better 
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educated  than  Charles  Edward,  but,  not  so 
passionate  and  emotional  as  that  prince,  he  was 
probably  less  artistic  by  nature.  Henry  wrote 
and  published  a  tract  on  the  sins  of  drunkenness, 
and  another  literary  memorial  of  the  Cardinal 
remains  in  the  shape  of  a  work  entitled  Consti- 
tutiones  Synodales  ecclesice  Tusculante.  This, 
however,  though  issued  under  his  name  in  1764, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work  of 
Stefannuci,  his  Jesuit  confessor. 

Owing-  to  his  entering  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Henry  Benedict  became  latterly  unpopular  with 
the  Jacobites  ;  but  in  boyhood  he  was  admired 
as  much  as  Charles,  while  several  contemporary 
writers  who  describe  the  little  princes  declare 
that  the  younger  of  the  two  was  in  many  ways 
a  finer  boy  than  his  brother.  The  Jacobite  Earl 
of  Dunbar,  writing  in  1733,  says  that  Henry 
"has  all  the  lovely  and  great  qualities  that  the 
most  passionate  of  his  friends  could  possibly 
desire  in  him  ;  "  while  Thomas  Gray  (of  "  The 
Elegy"),  who  saw  the  exiled  Stuarts  at  Florence 
in  1740,  speaks  of  the  younger  prince  as  having 
"more  spirit"  than  Charles  Edward.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  future  Cardinal  was 
more  vivacious  than  his  brother,  but  it  is  certain 
that,  as  a  child,  he  showed  an  addiction  to 
scholarship  which  was  foreign  to  the  elder 
prince.  Henry's  tastes  in  this  respect  made 
him  the  favourite  of  his  father,  who,  as  noted 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  was  wont  to  reproach 
Charles  for  lacking  his  brother's  assiduity  at 
lessons. 

The  Chevalier's  fond  descriptions  of  his  little 
sons  are  very  charming ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  James  talks  with  pride  of  Henry's 
musical  talents,  and  says  that,  although  that 
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prince  does  not  play  his  violincello  so  well  as 
Charles,  "he  sings,  when  he  pleases,  much 
better."  This  is  corroborated  by  Samuel  Crisp 
(the  "  Daddy  Crisp  "  of  Fanny  Burney  and  her 
sisters),  who  visited  Rome  in  1739,  and,  de- 
scribing the  royal  exiles,  tells  that  the  Duke  of 
York  sings  ' '  most  sweetly  and  accompanies 
himself."21  As  Henry  grew  up,  music  became 
one  of  his  enthusiasms  ;  and  his  affection  for 
that  art,  indeed,  was  so  keen  that  it  had  results 
which  recall  the  misfortunes  of  James  III.  of 
Scotland.  A  true  Stuart,  the  cardinal  had  a 
strain  of  Bohemianism  in  his  nature,  and  gladly 
made  friends  of  such  of  his  social  inferiors  as 
shared  his  artistic  tastes.  By  associating  freely 
with  his  choir-master  and  favourite  composer, 
Buranello,  and  with  other  musicians,  he  gave 
grave  offence  in  1751  to  the  Chevalier;  while, 
four  years  later,  James  showed  marked  annoy- 
ance because  Henry  insisted  on  squandering  his 
time  rehearsing  a  new  mass  he  had  had  composed 
at  Venice  for  Santa  Maria  at  Campitelli. 

Henry  was  a  member  of  the  musical  Academy 
of  St  Cecilia,  and  likewise  of  the  Academy  of 
Roman  History.  He  thus  became  friendly  with 
many  artists  of  divers  kinds,  yet  it  was  not  his 
fortune  to  have  his  merits  celebrated  by  a 
Dunbar,  a  Lovelace,  or  a  Dryden.  Yet,  like  all 
his  forbears,  he  was  eulogised  in  song  ;  and  the 
solitary  example  of  verse  inspired  by  loyalty  to 
the  Cardinal  Duke  is  of  interest  as  being,  in  all 
probability,  the  last  genuine  Jacobite  poem — 
the  last,  that  is,  which  was  written  while  hopes 
of  restoring  the  exiled  dynasty  were  still  really 
in  existence.  The  Welsh  partisans  of  the 
Stuarts  were  eager  if  not  active  for  many  years 
after  Culloden  ;  and,  in  an  old  Welsh  ballad  on 
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the  theme  of  Owen  of  the  Red  Hand — one  of  those 
popular  heroes  who  are  some  day  to  wake  from 
death-like  slumber,  and  work  wonders  for  their 
country — there  occurs  a  passage  in  praise  of 
Henry  Benedict.  The  writer,  treading,  in 
sentiment  if  not  in  style,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Alasdair  MacMhaigstir,  presupposes  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  will  bring  welfare  to 
the  country ;  and,  referring  to  the  exiled 
sovereign  who  is  to  achieve  the  great  work, 
says  : 

"  Yr  Owen  hwn  yw  Harri'r  Nawfed, 
Sydd  yn  trig-o  'ng"wlad  estronied."22 

(This  Owen  is  Henry  the  Ninth,  who  dwells  in 
a  foreign  land.) 

Besides  being  fond  of  music,  the  Cardinal 
was  an  antiquarian,  and  a  fair  classical 
scholar,  while  his  interest  in  the  fine  arts  (and 
also  his  kindness  and  courtesy)  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  he  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain 
permission  for  Sir  Robert  Strange  to  copy 
pictures  in  the  palaces  of  different  Italian 
nobles.  One  thing,  however,  stands  out  above 
others  as  that  by  which  Henry  Benedict  will  be 
remembered  as  a  devotee  of  letters  ;  and  this  is 
that,  during  his  term  of  office  at  Frascati,  he 
founded  there  a  seminary  and  a  library.  To 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  latter,  he  brought  from 
Rome  nearly  the  whole  of  his  private  collection 
of  books,  including  several  valuable  volumes 
which  had  belonged  to  King  James  II.,  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George,  and  the  Polish  royal 
house  of  Sobieski.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
collect  rare  editions  and  works  in  all  languages, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Countess  of 
Albany  was  anxious  to  propitiate  her  brother-in- 
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law,  she  delighted  the  Cardinal  by  sending  him 
an  editio princeps  of  Virgil.  The  city  of  Frascati 
greatly  appreciated  the  founding  of  the  Seminary 
and  its  library  ;  and  in  a  funeral  oration  made 
for  Henry  Stuart  by  Dom  Marco  Mastrofini,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Seminary,  the  founding  of 
that  instituation  was  mentioned  as  particularly 
honourable  to  the  Cardinal  Duke. 

Ere  bidding  adieu  to  Henry  Benedict,  it 
may  be  noted  that  a  book  formerly  in  his 
possession  was  lately  sold  by  Messrs  Sotheby. 
It  is  a  copy  of  Proprium  Sanctorum  ad  tisum 
Cleri  S.  B.  Vaticanae  pars  qua  continet  Festa 
Julii,  Aqusti  et  Septembris ;  is  bound  in  contem- 
porary Italian  Morocco  ;  and  bears  the  arms  of 
its  royal  owner. 

VI 

If  the  Stuarts  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
art,  art  also  owes  something  to  them — a  debt 
wholly  apart  from  that  engendered  by  the 
friendship  which  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
ill-fated  dynasty  extended  to  artists.  It  has 
been  amply  shown  that,  in  their  own  day,  the 
Stuarts  not  only  elicited  the  admiration  and  the 
services  of  almost  countless  poets  and  men  of 
letters,  but  also  inspired  the  work  of  many  of 
these  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  briefly  noted  that, 
even  since  their  banishment  and  annihilation, 
these  kings  and  queens  have  been  of  value  to 
aesthetics  in  a  manner  like  unto  that  "of  the 
Arthurian  legends  or  the  myths  of  ancient 
Greece.  If  the  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Martyr 
still  waits  to  be  welded  into  a  drama  by  some 
mighty  poet  who  will  succeed  where  Shelley 
had  little  success,  the  life-story  of  Mary  Stuart 
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has  begotten  Mr  Swinburne's  great  trilogy,  and 
one  of  the  finest  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  likewise  put  to  artistic  purpose  the  personal 
charm  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  romantic  devotion 
won  by  Charles  I. 

Of  those  Stuarts  who  unconsciously  ren- 
dered service  to  aesthetics  in  this  peculiar 
way,  Prince  Charles  Edward  is  truly  notable. 
It  has  been  seen  that,  by  coming  to  Scotland 
in  1745,  he  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
work  of  the  Gaelic  bards  of  his  time ; 
and  on  some  of  these,  indeed,  though  their 
enthusiasm  produced  nothing  to  compare  with 
"  The  Isles  of  Greece,"  the  last  Jacobite  rising 
acted  as  did  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
on  the  great  and  good  Lord  Byron.  In  the 
Lowlands,  also,  the  Forty-five  inspired  many 
contemporary  singers,  who  tuned  their  notes 
to  sing  the  praises  of  the  royal  adventurer,  and 
who  strove  to  further  his  cause  by  lampooning 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  its  adherents. 
When  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  was  practically 
dead  as  a  principle  of  action,  there  appeared  in 
the  country  a  posthumous  Jacobitism  of  a  senti- 
mental character  ;  and  Robert  Burns,  despite 
his  socialistic  ardour,  was  wont  to  be  deeply 
moved  when  thinking  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  was  inspired  to  write  "  The 
Chevalier's  Lament  "  and  "  The  Bonny  Lass  of 
Albany."  "The  muses  are  all  Jacobites,"  the 
poet  used  to  say,  and,  if  he  exaggerated  slightly, 
he  had  yet  good  cause  for  his  statement.  It 
were  a  long  and  superfluous  task  to  enumerate 
all  the  writings  consecrate  to  posthumous  Jacob- 
itism, yet  it  is  pleasing  to  recall  the  songs  of 
Lady  Nairne,  and  particularly  the  best  of  all 
she  wrote — "  Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ?  " 
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Year  by  year  Charles  Edward  fades  farther 
into  the  background  of  history, 

"  Yet  still  his  tale  its  ancient  glamour  holds," 

while  his  personal  charm  ceases  not  to  win  him 
sympathy  and  friendship.  The  ardent  love 
which  he  won  from  the  Highlanders  is  known 
and  felt  to-day,  while  the  faith  and  passion 
which  inspired  his  adherents  to  action  on  his 
behalf  have  become  infectious,  continue  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  poets  and  romancers,  and  to  bear 
fruit  in  art.  It  is  when  thinking  of  Waverley, 
or  the  infinitely  more  powerful  Redgauntlet ; 
when  recalling  Kidnapped  or  Catriona>  in  every 
page  of  which  the  fascination  of  eighteenth- 
century  Scotland  lives  and  breathes ;  or  when 
the  haunting  metre  of  Mr  Swinburne's  "Jacobite 
Song  "  rings  on  the  ear,  that  the  debt  owed  by 
art  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  becomes 
most  apparent.  Well  may  it  be  said  to  him,  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  to-day  has  sung  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  : 

"  Love  hangs  about  thy  name 
Like  music  round  the  shell, 
No  heart  could  take  of  thee  a  tame 

Farewell."28 
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